

















| An INTERVIEW 


For the manufacturer who is 


contemplating the purchase of 
packaging machinery we 
should be glad to send a copy 
of an unusual book, ‘‘An In- 
terview.’’ It answers, briefly, 
the questions that every man 
asks when he examines the 
gualifications of a concern that 
desires to work for him. Write 


AMERIc 











... Said necessity 


HAnbs are too slow, hands waste 
too much, hands are not hygienic — 
hands off! So said America’s leaders 
in mass production not many years 
ago when the package was first born, 
bringing with it the problem of how 
to fill, weigh and seal it at a speed to 
keep pace with volume. 


Pneumatic gave the manufacturer 
mechanical hands... machines that 
did the job with greater than human 
speed and accuracy, and no human 
aid. Pneumatic invented and built 
the first carton packaging machines, 
and from that day to this its leader- 

ship has never been chal- 


lenged. The great majority 


\ 


of America’s most famous products 
are now packaged by Pneumatic 
Machines. 

Today, the Pneumatic Scale Corpo- 
ration is the greatest name in the 
field of packaging machinery. As an 
organization it is the largest, most 
experienced of any of its kind. As 
a system ... Pneumatic Machines 
are built on the basis of unit design 
that makes them equally helpful and 
adaptable to the large or small man- 
ufacturer. 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., Ltp. 
Norrotk Downs, Mass. 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortiand St.; San Francisco, 
20 Market Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S.W., and London, Eng. 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


on your business letterhead. 
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FREIGHTER EXPRESS — grain 
sides available—demountable canopy 
top also obtainable, 








PACKET SCREEN—a brilliant de- 

parture from customary construction. 

Screen body of similar design for 
Freighter. 





PACKET COMM&RCIAL 
SEDAN—convertible for passenger 
or merchandise transportation. 


























FREIGHTER EXPRESS—with de- 
mountable canopy top— screen sides 
available — generous loading space. 





FREIGHTER GRAIN BODY—a 
rigid body of selected hardwood con- 
struction, Ample proportions. 





THE FREIGHTER PANEL—an 

ultra-modern panel body of custom- 

built smartness, Similar bodies for 
¥2 and %-ton chassis. 
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TWO-WAY EARNERS! 


—money-savers 
business- builders 


CHRYSLER-BUILT—6 CYLINDERS 


Fargo Trucks are actually two-way earners. They save 
money for owners by serving at low cost per mile or per 
year. They build business —and therefore profits—by their 
custom-built appearance, their time-saving speed 


and their exceptional reliability. 


Through inspection and test, form your own conclusions 
about these Chrysler-built and Chrysler-styled earners. Drive 
one and sense its power, speed, rapid starting, quick stop- 
ping and handling ease. Be assured of its dependability 
and its economy of operation and maintenance. View it 
from any angle and consider with what distinction it 
will represent you. Compare it with other trucks on any 
basis—on specifications alone, on performance alone, or 
on both counts combined. 


Select the type you need for your work—the 14-Ton 
Packet, the 34-Ton Clipper or the 1-Ton Freighter— 
complete with a body of custom-smartness. Before your 
Fargo has lost its purchase-day newness, it will have 
definitely proved itself a two-way earner. 


PRICES 


FARGO 14-TON PACKET— Chassis $595; Panel $845; Screen $845; 
Canopy $835; Sedan $945. FARGO 34-TON CLIPPER —Chassis $725; 
Panel $975; Screen $975; Canopy $965; Sedan $1075. FARGO 1-TON 
FREIGHTER—Chassis $795. The complete line of bodies, of outstanding 
appearance and construction, includes panel, stake, canopy, express and 
platform. All prices f. o. b. factory. Fargo dealers extend 
the convenience of time payments. 


» FARGO 


f 
FREIGHTER Ss 
TAKE —exception- DUCT 
ly rasged constraction=<avchlsole CHRYSLER MOTORS PRO 
9s platform or with 45" or 27" stahes. 
4 
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Slide R-W doors around the corner 
inside the 
anger 


Hangars may differ, but R-W door equip- 
ment is everywhere recognized as standard. 
No matter what kind of doorway problem 
confronts you, regardless of height and width 
of opening, R-W doors and equipment meet 
every need, providing the utmost conve- 
nience, safety and economy. 















We are prepared to make any type of in- 
stallation . . . steel doors, SupeR-Way mill- 
type “‘steel-to-steel”? doors, corrugated, flat 
or special construction. Also OveR-Way con- 
veying equipment essential to the modern 
hangar. 

Call on one of our branch offices for free 
consultation with a qualified R-W door-way 
engineer, 






. AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Kansas City 5 mag ny Rs haan” dene lt Detroit 
Montres! « RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON ONT. « Winnipeg 














“Quality leaves 
its imprint’ 





When writing to Ricuarps-Witcox Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 





1p- ° . . ° 
- HERE has never been anything like it—never anything even 
ane remotely approaching this magnificent mew Fourteenth 
ith Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Cast aside your 
eet old ideas of reference 
ves works and encyclopae- 

dias, for here 1s some- 
, thingnew, different, tre- <3 
“ mendously vital, alive. Froeee eee 
t= An unprecedented : | i ‘ ; i i : ; : 
lat achievement, is the verdict Cer eeeRheecn 
n- of foremost critics, a ver- PE: 3 : 5 $33 43 
rn dict that is sweeping» the ee : SEEe ae 

country. “The most excit- 3 13 Ene ij ’ 
: ing book of 1929,” says AeEEE 1 
- Henry Seidel Canby.“The : 
ay lastword in encyclopaedia 

‘amen ays This handsome bookcase } 
ara iaptgrisce table, made of genuine Brown Mahogany, is 
} And so it goes, without included with every set of the new Britannica 
° a dissenting voice! 
\ 
= 3,500 Contributors J 


. An Amazing Work 


From the four corners of the earth, 
from the great universities, from the 
great industries, from world-famous 
clinics and laboratories, from the 
studios of the greatest artists—from 
these and from every source of up-to- 
date information came the material 
to make these wonderful volumes. 

The roster of contributors is a roll- 
call of the great and famous from the 
whole world—3,500 from forty dif- 
ferent countries. 

No university could possess such a 
faculty, nowhere else can you find so 
complete a survey of the entire record 
of human thought and achievement. 


Unique in Human Interest 


Consider what this book is, 
what it contains. The barest 
outline is amazing! 


Thirty-five million words, the 
equivalent of 500 ordinary books. 
Made new from cover to cover at 
a cost of more than $2,000,000. 
Fifteen thousand illustrations — 
1,500 full page plates, a unique 
gallery of the treasures of art and 
photography. A new Atlas-Index 
volume with 200 new maps in 
color and half a million index 
references. 

Remember this is a new work. 
Only a small amount of material 


Uri could not be improved is 














retained from previous editions. la 





time, ten times more interesting 


Entirely New-/4Hiition 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
















Here is the history of the entire 


world—the biographies of its great 
men—the achievements of science— 


art— business and in- 
dustry —all contained 
in a form that is com- 
pact, easy to grasp, fas- 
cinating to read, 


Astonishingly 
Low Price 


The price of the new 
Britannica has been 
fixed solow that you will 
marvel at this new evi- 
dence of modern print- 
ing efficiency. Mass 
production is the ex- 
planation. The result 
is the lowest price at 
which a _ completely 
new Britannica has 
been sold for two gen- 
erations. 


In addition, you may own and 
enjoy it immediately on one of 
the easiest time payment plans ever 
devised. A deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with its free book- 
case table direct to your home. 


Send For FREE Booklet 


Learn about the new Britannica while it is 
still possible to get a set from the first 
printing at the low price that now prevails. 
Send for our handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, 
maps, etc., from the new edition and giving 
full information about it together with full 
details of bindings, the present low prices 
and easy payment plan. 


A free copy of this book is 
yours without the slightest obli- 














and Practical Value than ever before. gation. . Fill in the handy coupon 
The new Britannica is not nad This zewBritannica brings to every below and mail it today. 
unique in scholarship It is unique in American home the gesennncannccansersanasasnnnscessncsasensssassssasess 
bumaninterestandsheerpracticalvalue, mitlesspossibilities & ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. NB 9-BI § 
It bli hanes of moder n knowl- = 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. : 
th; _— ishes the new principle edge. It is the finest §& Please send me by return mail without any obliga- = 
sali wealth of learning can also be kindofliberaleduca- & tion on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet s 
4 treasure of fascinatin reading. The tion for those who = describing the new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica : 
amazing rich P ; . ee = together with full information concerning bindings, § 
alone mak vain illustrations have only a limited ® low price offer and easy terms of payment. s 
i — es every subject easier and time for reading or 5 : 
pier to grasp and, at the same study. NGM eceeneevvennennnnennnnnnnenenenenennnnnncsnenennnnnnnnnannnnnnanenenenecensns s 
a . 
ee _—EE——— sora Se ES SS Se ee ae ee eee, See eae eee ee ee A 
: = 
I i a casicnsneronmipnneninieaintstinite CS S 


MAIL This Coupon TODAY 


When writing to Excycropaepta Brrraxnica, INc., 





please mention Nation’s Business 
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Gargoyle lubricating »' 
oils are marketed in 
every civilized country 
in the world. In 25 
countries of Europe h \ 
there are 100 offices 
of Vacuum Oil 
Companies. 






European industry is traditionally watchful 
of operating economies. Every precaution is 
taken to insure dependable operation of its 
engines and machines, This painstaking 
care includes the use of specifically correct 
lubricants and the counsel of scientific au- 
thority on lubrication. Therefore— 


of the foremost industrial 
companies in Europe; 80% 
use Vacuum Oil Company 
lubricants for their exacting 
requirements Tae pendtical help of Witsind OtlGoaipany habe 







cation engineers is available to industrial officials 
and plant managers in every industry in every 
civilized country. If you have not yet made use of 
this help, we invite you to communicate with us. 





QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 






¥& This includes Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Portugal, and Spain. 


— , VACUUM MPANY 
Lubricating Oils emer Ba 
Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and distributing 


The world’s quality oils for plant lubrication warehouses throughout the world. 






When writing to Vaccum Or Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


SOME years ago art and real estate 
circles in New York were thrown into 
a fever of discussion by the discovery 
that the American Radiator Company 
was building a black office building. 
Black office buildings were like Gelett 
Burgess’ purple cow, no one had ever 
seen one. Some people 
even cried, “You can’t 
build a black office 
building.” 

While the discussion 
went on, Raymond M. 
Hood built the build- 
ing, and on page 19 
you will find a picture 
of it. Now he proposes 
something even more spectacular, a Gar- 
gantua among buildings that would 
cause a realignment of property values, 
of municipal planning and even of the 
lives of entire cities. If his idea appears 
to you to have a Jules Verne flavor, just 
remember that Mr. 
Hood is doing what 
seems to him to need 
doing. 

Another man who 
goes completely deaf 
: when people begin to 

cry, “You can’t do 
B. G. Dahlberg that,” is B. G. Dahl- 
. berg. At 13 he was 
running an elevator. Now he is president 
of the Celotex Company. The Celotex 
Company was built on an idea hidden 
in a wilderness of obstacles. Mr. Dahl- 
berg’s article, “There’s Gold in the 
Golden Rule,” explains how these obsta- 
cles were overcome by 
selfish philan thropy. 

There is inspiration 
to be had from these 
Stories of obstacles 
overcome. But, we 
have sometimes won- 
dered, cannot inspira- 
ion be arrived at by 
other routes? For in- 
Stance, is there not inspiration in a 
tory of colossal failure? 

7 he such a story inspire by teach- 
rie “need for greater knowledge, more 
— ul planning, more responsible man- 
agement? NATION’s BUSINESS believes 





R. M. Hood 








Wm. McFee 
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Service 
That Follows 
Through 


DraFTs against bills 
of lading, sent to the 
IrvinG Trust Com- 
PANYy’s Out-of-Town 


Office, are closely fol- 











lowed through every 








step until the money is 








Irving Trust Company Building soon to rise collected. This Com- 
at One Wail Street, New York 














pany’s car tracing ser- 








vice automatically follows up goods shipped under 





arrival drafts, if not delivered on schedule. 











In this way losses on perishables are often pre- 





vented, and payment of drafts is expedited. Cus- 








tomers are not involved in disputes and receive 











their remittances promptly. 











The same care and attention is given by IrRvING 








Trust Company to all domestic and foreign 





transactions. Every item of out-of-town business 








is followed through in the best interests of the 











customer. 

















IRvING TRust CoMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York, 


















































When writing to Invinc Tevust Company please mention Nation’s Business 


it can. So this month it begins an ac. 
count by Frederick A. Van Fleet, an 
able writer, of the debacle that resulted 
from the venture of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers into banking, 
real estate and finance—an enterprise 
involving millions of dollars. 

Before William McFee became a 
writer of books—he has written almost 
a dozen—he was a sea- 
going engineer, at one 
time serving in the 
United States Mer- 
chant Marine. While 
in that service he saw 
many things that con- 
vinced him that the 
A. R. Erskine United States cannot 

operate a merchant 
marine. When a constructive critic 
speaks, it is well to listen, and Mr. 
McFee’s maritime knowledge makes his 
opinions on this subject worth hearing. 
Moreover, his skill as a writer makes it 
a pleasure to learn his views. 

Dr. Max Winkler is a broker in New 
York. For sometime foreign loans have 
been his particular 
study. Coupling the 
information thus 
gathered with broad 
knowledge of eco- 
nomics, he has given 
us, “How Much Can 
We Lend Abroad?” 
In this article the busi- Dr. Winkler 
ness man will find a 
guide to intelligent investment in for- 
eign securities. 

Advice along a different line is offered 
by Albert R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation. Mr. Erskine 
has served in executive capacities with 
the American Cotton Company, the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Underwriter Typewriter 
Company. In the course of his experi- 
ence he has been asso- 
ciated with many busi- 
ness leaders. In his ar- 
ticle, ““What Makes a 
SuccessfulExecutive?” 
he outlines the qualifi- 
cations that, in his 
opinion, suit a man to 

Lew Sisie head a big organiza- 

tion. 

Next month’s writers include Lew 
Hahn, president of Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc.; Gen. James G. Harbord, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America; Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis; Secretary of Commerce Robert 
P. Lamont; H. M. Foster of the New 
York Journal of Commerce; and Ralph 
Budd, president, the Great Northern 
Railway. 
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Southern California Edison 
Company serves an area of 
55,000 square miles... a 
population of approximately 
3,000,000 people. 


With the completion of this 
year’s development program, 
costing $29,000,000. this 
company will have a total 
investment of more than 
$320,000,000 in its generat- 
ing and distributing system. 


. 


Immediate hook-up is avail- 
able to industries 
locating anywhere 
within the area served 
by this company. 


J goutHenn CALIFOpy, 
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Reflects the Marvelous Growth 
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oy ets a 


of INDUSTRY in 
Los Angeles County 


GGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS have their eyes on Los Angeles 
County. 100 new manufacturing plants have been established here 

in past twelve months. Southern California Edison Company alone has 
sold to industrial consumers 506,150,576 horsepower hours of electric 
energy in the first six months of 1929, (more than in the entire year of 1925). 


The reasons are obvious: Population growth unparalleled in history; 
temperate climate the year ’round; contented efficient labor; unexcelled 
transportation; abundant power and water at low cost; quick access, at 
favorable rates to all Pacific Coast markets, and to the stupendous 
awakening markets’ of the Orient. 


If you would like to know the actual opportunity here for any specific industry, 
write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Modern Profit Builder 
Jor Business of Every Size and Kind 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE In no field of business activity today are the 
precision and speed of modern appliances more 


vital than in accounting work, for the accounting 
‘o_o 1 department supplies executives and boards of direc- 

tors with those figure-facts which constitute a 
guiding force in profitable management. 





ELECTRIC KEY PUNCH 

Accuracy is an obvious necessity. Speed is also an 
important factor: conditions leading to losses must 
be corrected before they develop and reduce profits. 
Potentially profitable conditions must be turned to 
advantage. Today’s tempo is swift. There is no 
choice; the pace must be met. 


Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
CHollerith Patents), world-famous for their depend- 
ELECTRIC SORTING MACHINE able accuracy and phenomenal speed, reduce the 
most complicated accounting or statistical report or 
analysis to the level of a routine job. All processes, 
from the recording of original data to the printing 
of finished reports, are done electrically. 


On request we shall be glad to make a survey of your 
needs, and give an opinion as to the adaptability of our 
various models to your accounting and statistical work. 
No obligation whatever. 


TYPE 83 TABULATING 
AND SORTING MACHINES 





: International “ee Machin 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 











Closets of the Future 


gE FAILED,” my visitor said, “‘be- 
' cause he was slipped up on from 
| behind.” 

But was it from behind? True, it 
was a process discovered and developed in 
another industry which made his product out- 
of-date almost overnight. But had he been 
looking across and beyond his own individual 
business. . . 

External forces often determine the success 
or failure of an enterprise. Efficiency on the 
inside is not enough nowadays. 

The new competition between industries 
... legislation . . . new international agree- 
ments... revolutionized distribution . . . new 
processes, new practices . . . new discoveries 
in the fields of science and invention. Who 
today has not been affected by some of these 
external forces that are placing obstacles— 
and opportunities—in the pathway of man- 
agement? 

Not so long ago American industry thought 
in terms of waste products instead of by- 
products. And these by-products have often 
become stern competitors in strange fields. 

Enlightened business has learned that the 
selfsame ability which discovers a new star, 
a new cure, or a new law of nature is also 
capable of discovering new and better indus- 
trial methods and products. 

Everywhere the old and familiar is putting 
up a new front to meet the challenge of 
change. Cloth and paper are “slipping up 
from behind” with a flame-resistant process, 
thus freeing them from an ancient handicap 
in competition. Oil “looks across and beyond”’ 
and anticipates an engine designed to use 
pulverized coal. Chemistry, by the develop- 
ment of antioxidants, saves rubber tubing, 
about to be discarded by the player piano 
industry, by lengthening its life ten times. 


The furniture industry is not asleep to the 
advance of metal tables, chairs, and beds in 
colors, and comes to grips with the sheet 
metal makers. 

In the research department of one of the 
great rubber companies is what might be 
called a “closet of the future.” In it are all 
sorts of rubber articles. They are waiting for 
tomorrow. Their production is too costly for 
present competition. 

But let external forces appear—leather 
prices go up, rubber prices go down, or the 
processing be cheapened a bit—and “present 
competition” will feel the pinch unless it has 
anticipated those external forces. 

That “closet of the future” is the premium 
paid by a vigilant industry for its future 
prosperity. 

Readiness for any shift or development is 
the essence of good business leadership. 

There can be neither security nor prosperity 
for the industrial drifter and complacent cap- 
tain of business. 

The public pays the tribute of its custom 
only to the watchful, the resourceful, the 
wide-awake enterprise, to the management 
that sees business as a whole, and that can 
read its signs and portents. 

Reconnaissance of the business horizon, 
constant and continuous, to detect “external 
forces” which may make or break any enter- 
prise in these days of startling change, is the 
new obligation laid on management. 

If management today had time for motto- 
writing, its text might well be “Keep in- 
formed—anticipate, adapt, adopt—and keep 
informed!” 


Vwree Thofe- 
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New Austin-built plant of Hooker Electrochemical Company at Tacoma, Wash. 


Again Austin demonstrates ability 


to deliver on time 


FFICIALS of Hooker Electrochemical 

Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., decided 
to build a complete new plant at Tacoma, 
Wash., to supply chemicals for the industries 
of the Pacific Coast, including the pulp 
and paper plants of the Northwest. Speed 
was an important factor and Austin was 
awarded the contract, Hooker officials having 
had previous experience with Austin per- 
formance on a major plant development at 
Niagara Falls. 


Schedule called for completion February 
first. Although a substantial amount of work 
not included in the original contract was add- 
ed, Austin completed the plant on schedule. 
That the owners were pleased is indicated 


not alone by their statements but by a repeat 
contract for some work at Los Angeles. 


As in hundreds of other large projects, 
this unusual performance was made possible 
by the Austin Method of Undivided Respon- 
sibility. The general work on this project 
was handled by this one capable organization, 
and included piping, electrical work and 
machinery erection, also a large amount of 
waterfront work such as piers, bulkhead, 
and roadway. 


From Coast to Coast, the nation-wide 
Austin organization provides big business 
with an all-around engineering, construction 
and equipment service that is fast, depend- 
able and reasonable in cost. 


For approximate costs and other information on any type or size of 
building project, phone the nearest office, wire or send the memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 
Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


TH 
AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
project containing ..__._............sq. ft. Send mea personal copy of 


"The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual... NB 11-28 





soniibnonnniiecmend CREF va cnwacenencncessnaseeee 
When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Ass the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It 


The Reotill “THE Soviet Union Looks Ahead” 
is the modest title under which 

Looks Ahead Horace Liveright has issued in this 

> country the English summary of 

the “‘Five Year Plan for Economic 

Construction of the U. S. S. R. (Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics).” 

It is hard to conceive of an American business man 
reading this book—and American business men ought 
to read it—without a gasp of amazement. 

Here is a country enormous in extent, enormous in 
population, planning, on the basis of an economic 
system quite contrary to ours, an industrial develop- 
ment “which involves capital investments during that 
period to the formidable total of $33,000,000,000.”’ 

The program is overwhelming, so overwhelming 
that the first and most natural reaction is “it can’t 
be done,” and perhaps it can’t. 

But the picture is worth looking at. It is painted on 
a tremendous canvas, so many billions of rubles for 
electric power plants; so many billions for the chemical 
industry; so many billions to enlarge old coal mines 
and to open new ones. And for each new factory a 
location is marked, chosen, the planners assert with 
due regard to sources of raw material and power and 
areas of consumption. 

With some phases of the plans we shall deal again. 
Just now it is the challenge to capitalism that interests 


Us On a first reading. Here are two sentences from an 
early chapter: 


Bes Rie = the rate of economic development in the Soviet 
pte ~ € measured not by a comparison with the miserable 
pcan Rips of Czarist Russia, but by the standards of 
febaieiss oe Pipi progress which obtain in the most advanced 
a: € modern world. The object must be, with the aid 
he colossal natural resources of the Soviet Union, the advan- 
Wt ; si by its system of an organized and planned national 
“homy, and the latest technical achievements, to secure a rate 


Ol economic ‘ . 
“conomic development higher than that yet attained by modern 
t countries, 


tages aff 


Capitalis 


Or this: 


The five-year program will mark a considerable advance in the 
process of raising the Soviet Union to the level of the advanced 
capitalistic countries and will provide a basis for even more rapid 
progress in the great competitive race between socialist and 
capitalist economy. 


It is hard to conceive that Soviet Russia has the 
man power, the management power or the financial 
power to put through so tremendous a program. 


THE Treasury Department, it is 


Tax om and announced, will propose to the 
Why Congress that meets in December 
* tax reductions between $200,000,- 


000 and $300,000,000. 
The dependable New York Times reporting the 
state of mind of the Department and its reasons for 
advising this tax cut prints these two paragraphs: 


From the increase in revenue which has followed tax reductions, 
officials conclude that men of wealth find it more profitable to 
put their surplus funds into productive business than to keep 
them hidden in tax-exempt securities and that under lower rates, 
business generally has a tendency to expand and taxable income 
to increase. 

It now appears certain that collection of corporation taxes under 
the 12 per cent rate would be greater than under the old 1314 


per cent figure. 


The latter paragraphs recall these sentences from 
the report of the National Chamber’s Committee on 
Federal Taxation sent to its organization members 
for referendum in October, 1927: 


Any undue burdens placed on the corporations either by tax- 
ation or otherwise are obstructing the development of one of the 
most important instruments of economic progress which have 
been developed. 

Normal business expansion yields a constantly increasing income 
available for taxation. During the past fiscal year had there been 
no increase in the corporation income tax rate, the corporations 
would nevertheless have paid approximately $75,000,000 more 
income taxes than they did in 1926. The last revenue act provided 
for drastic reductions in the personal income tax rates and greatly 
increased exemptions and, although these reductions were effective 
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throughout the fiscal year 1927, the personal income taxes paid 
during that year exceeded those of the previous year nearly 
$33,000,000. 


THE professors are at it again. 

Our valued friend, Prof. Robert 
E. Rogers of Massachusetts Tech, 

* who brought down upon his head 

some miles of newspaper clippings 

because he told a group of young graduates to be 

snobs, has discovered that the thinking of the Amer- 

ican people is feminine because America has had too 
many women schoolteachers. 

Already the woman schoolteacher has risen to 
reply, one leader of education so far forgetting herself 
as to say: 

“Professor Rogers is talking through his hat.” 

Prof. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford seems to feel 
that America may be turning feminine, but finds a 
different reason. He told assembled psychologists at 
New Haven that marriage so alters the husband that 
before he knows it the wife is doing the thinking for 
both. 

And so far no woman has risen to tell Professor 
Terman that he, too, is talking through his hat. 

But what glorious material for those who promote 
and sell the advertising space in the women’s maga- 
zines! Up to now they have contented themselves 
with such statements as Dr. Julius Klein’s that 
“41 per cent of our passenger cars are bought by 
women.” 

If America is feminine and if wives dominate their 
husbands’ thinking why stop at 41 per cent? Why 
advertise or seek to sell anything at all except to 
women? What is man for except to earn money? The 
poor thing, dominated in youth by a woman teacher 
and in his subsequent years by a wife, shouldn’t be 
allowed to spend it! 


Our Feminine 
America 


THE LACK of success of some 
Two and Two pws 
mergers seems to have been that 
Are Not Four they were based on the assertion 
* that two and two equal sometimes 
five and always four, and in busi- 
ness this is not always true. 

The A company makes pots and pans and sells 
$4,000,000 worth a year and makes $400,000; the B 
company makes sieves and strainers, sells $1,000,000 
worth a year and makes $100,000. If then we add— 
or merge—A company to B company we should have 
the A and B company making $5,000,000 worth of 
pots and pans and sieves and strainers and mak- 
ing $500,000. 

But, however true that may be mathematically it 
isn’t true in practice. A and B company may increase 
its output, lower its production and selling costs and 
make increased profits. In short 2 plus 2 may equal 
5 or 6. 

But all too often we find that the A and B company 
does not increase its combined production and sales 
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and does increase its costs of production. Result? 
2 + 2 = 3 which mathematically may be untrue but 
happens in life. 

Here’s a story told by a business man the other 
day that illustrates what happens when the wrong 
things are added together in a merger: 

‘I know of a grouping of several companies whose 
chief interests were in distribution. It seemed on the 
surface a proper enough merger and a $10,000,000 
company. But in truth the chief assets of those com- 
panies were their sales forces and the salesmen didn’t 
work well under the new regime. One by one, they 
stepped out until finally the $10,000,000 company 
wound up with assets of $700,000.” 

Simple addition isn’t so simple after all. 


IT’S A tough job in these days of 

fast moving and highly competi- 

tive business to catch up with the 

* other fellow and just as tough a 

job to keep up with him as it was 

to catch up with him. As to passing him, look at this 
experience: 

Sometime ago the White Star Line started building 
the 50,000 ton Oceanic at the Harland and Wolff 
Shipyards in Belfast. Work was well under way when 
the Bremen of the Hamburg-American line went fly- 
ing over the ocean. 

The Oceanic was intended for Diesel engines; the 
Bremen has geared turbines; the Bremen’s bulbous 
bow suggests changes. In addition whether big ships 
are as profitable as smaller is a moot question. 

Change, quick change, rules business today whether 
it be making and running steamships or selling gro- 
ceries in competition with a chain. 


Change and 


Progress 


HOW often when two business 


Too Much men meet does the conversation 
Standardization? cunts ikon dni? 


* “‘How’s business?”’ 
“Business is rotten. How are 
things in your line?” 

“Oh, not so good!” 

And so when a business visitor comes into the edi- 
tor’s office he is greeted with the question: 

‘Well, what’s wrong with your business?”’ 

Usually it develops that there isn’t much wrong 
anyhow, except that sales and profits and growth are 
not as great as the visitor wishes. 

But the other day a man whose chief interest is in 
selling things to railroads brought out two definite 
troubles in his industry. 

“For one thing,” he said, ‘“‘some of us are worried 
about reports that some bankers are discussing the 
establishment of a sort of clearing house for the sale 
and purchase of railroad supplies. We, of course, see 
a strong argument against centralization of railway 
purchases. Every step in that direction tends toward 
overstandardization of design, exclusion of new men 
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from the business, stressing of price as against 
quality, service and dependability, and the slow- 
‘ng-down of progress. 

“The other thing is that while some of the 
-ailroads appear to be getting away from manu- 
‘acturing their own necessaries there are others 
which still harbor the idea that the roads 
should forego the advantage of buying in a 
highly competitive field and go on adding to 
-heir investment in manufacturing plants under 
conditions where labor costs are increased by 
governmental influence.” 

The troubles of this business are paralleled by 
‘he troubles of how many other industries? The 
notion that the salesman, even though he be an 
engineer, is an extravagance, impresses consum- 
ers and stockholders who dg not think the prob- 
lem through, just as the notion that it is cheaper 
:o do a thing yourself than to have it done by 
an expert always finds supporters. 


IN HIS address to the stu- 

Education | dents of Dartmouth College 

ina Magazine Opening its 16lst academic 
x year, President Ernest M. 
Hopkins gave a definition 

of the purposes of a liberal college which needs 
only the substitution of a word or two to be- 
come an admirable description of what this 
magazine seeks to do. Said President Hopkins: 


The objective of the liberal college is to stimulate minds 
to activity in consideration of present day problems under 
restraint of lessons of the past and under spur of imagi- 
nation as to the possibilities of the future. 


Read that again, please, substituting ‘‘ NATION’S 
BUSINESS” for “the liberal college’ and there in brief 
is What this magazine strives to be. 

The proper relations of government to business, the 
competition of the chain and the independent, the 
possibility of lessening the costs of competition with- 
out approaching monopoly, these are not new ques- 
lions, they are problems to be considered “under re- 
straint of lessons of the past.”’ 

And the possibilities of the future “‘under spur of 
imagination.” Deal with them as often as we may 
there are always new subjects for NATION’S BUSINESS. 
lhe house, the shop, the factory of today are as apt 
to change as much tomorrow as they have already 
changed from yesterday. 


A NATION’S BUSINESS subscriber, 
unwilling to renew his subscrip- 
tion, makes a common error about 


The Why of a 


Referendum 


* the United States Chamber of 
Commerce when he gives his rea- 

‘ons for that unwillingness. 
He says of a pending referendum concerning pro- 
posed changes in the calendar that he feels the Nation- 
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DUFFY IN THE BALTIMORE SUN 


*A sailor’s life is not the life for me” 


al Chamber is in error if “it thinks it can serve its 
country best by urging it and all the rest of the world 
to change a divine institution, the 12 month year, to 
a 13 month year.”’ 

The Chamber has never “‘urged”’ any of its mem- 
ber organizations to vote for or against a referendum. 
When its board of directors decides to submit to the 
member organizations of the Chamber a referendum 
which asks only for their opinion for or against the 
proposals made by the referendum it is as satisfied if 
the answers are negative as it is if those answers are 
affirmative. 

It is only as its membership decides that it can 
carry on its campaigns to put those decisions into 
effect. The Chamber is a federation of business. Its 
principles and its policies are made by those organiza- 
tions, not by its executive officers, nor its board of 
directors. 


; MEMPHIS, Hot Springs, a ten- 
Honoring John year interlude in New York, then 
G. Lonsdale St. Louis, that’s the geographic 
* background of John G. Lonsdale, 

just chosen president of the Amer- 

ican Bankers’ Association. In spite of that ten years 
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on the Atlantic Coast, Mr. Lonsdale is of, and belongs 
to, the Mississippi Valley. 

Not that his interests and activities are limited toa 
city or a state or a region but it is hard to disassociate 
him from that great region that is watered by the 
Mississippi. 

He has helped to make the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis a power not 
only in its own city but over a great area in the 
middle west. 

The new president of the Bankers’ Association is no 
stranger to the members of the United States Cham- 
ber. He has had an active part in its deliberations 
since 1921, serving on a dozen of its committees and 
having been a director since 1925. 


nae ey oe THE changing character and swift 

: pace of metropolitan banking are 

Changing, Too emphasized by the new roster of 

* bank presidents in New York. 

Louis G. Kaufman is the only 

one among the big ten bank presidents in New York 

who occupied the same chair in 1919. This table 

lists the men now presidents of outstanding banks in 

New York and those who filled the same posts ten 
years ago: 


President 1929 
Gordon S. Rentschler 
Charles 8. McCain 


William C. Potter 
Chellis A. Austin pice W. Krech, Equitable 
§. G. Bayne, Seaboard 

Harry E. Ward Fred G. Lee* 

A. A. Tilney Seward Prosser 

George W. Davison Wm. Woodward, Hanover 
N. Wallace, Central Union 

Jackson E. Reynolds 


Francis L. Hine 

J. Stewart Baker Stephen Baker 
Henry C. Von Elm Nathan 8. Jonas 
Edward C. Delafield William H. Perkins 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. Percy H. Johnston Herbert Twitchell 
N. Y. Trust Co. Artemus L. Gates M. N. Buckner 
Chatham Phenix Louis G. Kaufman Louis G. Kaufman 

(1) Merger of Seaboard National and Equitable Trust Co. 

(2) Merger of Central Trust Co. and Hanover National Bank. 

* Mr. — = president of a National, chief component of present Irving 

rust Uo 


President 1919 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Charles H. Sabin 


National City Bank « 
Chase National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Equitable Seaboard (1) 
Irving Trust Co. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 
Central Hanover (2) 
First National 

Bank of Manhattan Co. 


Manufacturers’ Trust 
Bank of America 


More and THERE is a virtue in freshness 
Fresher Figures and that virtue applies not only 
* to fruits and vegetables but figures. 
Statistics to be of their utmost 
value ought to be served like green 

corn, soon after they’re picked. 

That’s a point which the able men who are directing 
the censuses of manufacture and distribution are 
eager to drive home to the business men of this 
country upon whose aid and cooperation the useful- 
ness of these collections of figures depends. 

But if there’s delay at the point of origin there’s 
delay all along the line and that delay is more apt to 
be increased than decreased. 

If these censuses of business are worth taking and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is on 
record as approving of them, then they are worth 
the wholehearted support of business men. One form 
that support should take is promptness in answering 
the inquiries. 


“More and better figures” is a good thing for busi- 
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ness. Perhaps the slogan might read: “More and 
fresher figures.” 


A DELEGATION of two waited 

one day on President Coolidge to 

ask him to attend a meeting. One 

* of the callers was a Senator who 

knew Vermont folk. The other was 

a statesman of rounded speech with faith in the per- 
suasive power of oratory. 

It was arranged that the orator should first present 
the plea and then, if the President seemed indifferent 
the Senator should take up the task. 

The orator proceeded. He poured forth words, elo- 
quent words. Mr. Coolidge sat immovable. 

Finally the Senator thought it time to break in. 
All he said was: 

“T think you ought to come, Mr. President. They’re 
our kind of folks.” 

The President’s face lightened a little. There was 
the twitching of a smile at the corners of his mouth 
as he said: “‘I’ll be there.” 

Moral—If you want to sell anything, it’s well to 
understand your prospect. 


To Sell, Know 


Your Customer 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 2ad the same month of 1928 and 
1927 compared with the same month of 1926 


Latest Same 
Month Month 1926 = 100% 
Available 1929 1928 
September 111 98 
September 120 110 
Cet eee CUE). 5 ooo os ads ebaecseund September 108 
Zinc—Primary 102 
Coal—Bituminous.. 5 m4 89 
134 


Electrical Energy 131 
Cotton Consumption ber 95 
Automobiles 106 
128 
Cement—Portland 104 
Construction 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values. September 82 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet. . September 83 


Factory Employment (U.S.)—F.R.B.......... August 100 
Factory Pay Roll (U.S. yD R.B. . . August 103 
Wages—Per Capita (N.Y.)..............0005 August 104 


ansportation 
Freight Car Loadings 100 
Gross Operating Revenues 101 
Net ating Income 106 
Trade— uc 
Bank Debits—New York City 196 
Bank Debits—Outside 117 
Business Failures—Number September 109 
Business Failures—Liabilities 
Department Stores Sales—F.R.B 
Five and Tent Cent Sales—4 Chains 
Mail Order House . Houses 
Wholesale Trade—F.R. 
fo 


Production and Mill Cons«mption 


Tr 


115 
Number of Shares Traded Se; ber 126 
Bond Prices—40 Bonds 103 
Values of Bonds Sold 142 
New at foe Capttal Issues— Domestic ater oa y 137 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months September 88 


holesale Price: . 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 96 
Bradstreets 104 


104 102 
Maly 1914 =100% q 
Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914 =100% 1929 1928 19 927 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 62 62 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 58 59 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 65 66 
i Power of the Rent Dollar 62 59 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphisy Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, a hen York 
* Preliminary. 
P Prepared for Nation's Business by General Statistical Division, Western Electric 
Sompany. 
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EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


The Brotherhood had steam up for a record run to 
big profits—but there were unexpected obstacles 


A Disaster in Management 


By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


HIS is the story of a competent 
locomotive engineer and great 
labor leader who dreamed of co- 
operative wealth and essayed to 
; becomea great financier and busi- 
“ss Man overnight. 
| Warren S. Stone was a great labor 
rege beyond doubt. Few, if any, of 
Ne union labor organizations have com- 
manded the respect accorded the 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
under his leadership. But he was not a 
great business man. 

He might have been, with the neces- 
sary training. Many of the qualities 
which make for business leadership were 
his. He had the confidence of his fellow 
men. He had vision. He had courage. 
But his training had been first mechan- 
ical, then along those quasi-political lines 


developed in labor leadership. Nowhere 
in his experience was there anything to 
fit him for the administration of mil- 
lions. 

It was the dream of Mr. Stone and 
his associates to pool the resources of 
the Brotherhood and all its members 
who would participate and use those 
resources in active participation in busi- 
ness for profit. With trained and experi- 
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enced management the dream might 
have been realized, but none of the 
leaders had adequate training or experi- 
ence, nor did any of them realize its 
necessity. 

For more than two years financial ex- 
perts, headed until recently by Col. 
Claudius H. Huston, one time assistant 
secretary of commerce and now chatr- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, have been unscrambling the af- 
fairs of the Brotherhood’s various hold- 
ing companies, realty companies and 
other ventures. 

This unscrambling was ordered by the 
1927 Brotherhood convention which, 
after investigating all the organization’s 
financial affairs, removed four of its 
principal officers, and adopted a definite 
policy of placing its business ventures 
into the hands of successful business 
men and asking its officers to handle 
only labor matters. 

When Mr. Stone was chosen, in 1903, 
to head the Brotherhood that organiza- 
tion was only a labor union. 


Brotherhood’s plight in 1925 


WHEN HE died in office, in 1925, the 
Brotherhood owned banks, trust com- 
panies, holding companies, investrnent 
companies, more than 50 companies all 
told, doing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of business every year, and 
three large buildings. 

Brotherhood officers had also just 
learned of losses in these ventures aggre- 
gating some $4,000,000 and were look- 
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ing for ways to recoup these losses 
quickly. 

Two years later the Brotherhood, as- 
sembled in triennial convention, found 
itself involved still further with a gi- 
gantic deal in Florida real estate. This 
had been undertaken shortly after 
Stone’s death. Intended originally as a 
quick move for profit to wipe out pre- 
vious losses it had developed into the 
biggest thing the Brotherhood had ever 
undertaken, involving the subdivision 
of some 30,000 acres of land into city 
lots and farms, the construction of roads, 
streets, sidewalks, sewers, buildings and 
all sorts of development, and the sale 
in individual parcels. 

It was then that the Brotherhood de- 
cided to get out of the active conduct 
of business affairs, hiring experts to un- 
tangle them, and leaving the Brother- 
hood officers free to conduct labor affairs 
only. 

The banks always had been under 
more capable direction than the other 
undertakings, and the banks were kept 
clear in the difficulties which some of 
the real estate and industrial invest- 
ments got into. They continue to have 
the confidence of their communities 
where they still remain under Brother- 
hood ownership. 

That is the story of the business ad- 
ventures of the Brotherhood. The losses 
developed in ventures other than bank- 
ing, and most of them seem to have re- 
sulted from poor management and an 
almost uncanny ability to buy at the 
top of the market. Stone and other 


Stone and some of his associates built the six-story Park Lane Villa 
apartment hotel. In four years its losses were estimated at $360,000 
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Brotherhood officials invested large sums 
successfully at the top of the boom in 
West Virginia coal lands, Cleveland 
apartment hotels, Cleveland office build- 
ings and Florida real estate. Financing 
these propositions put the Brotherhood 
agencies doing the financing in bad. 
The Brotherhood, when it got the 
true picture of the activities conducted 
initsname, took prompt steps tostraight- 
en things out. It also undertook to raise 
from its members money in a loan and 
on assessments so that it might not be 
said that the organization was evading 
any part of its responsibility for the 
enterprises which had borne its name. 


Engineers are not bankers 


THE Brotherhood’s adventures do not 
necessarily mean that cooperative ven- 
tures can never succeed any more than 
the starting of those ventures meant the 
millennium which some enthusiasts fore- 
saw. 

Neither does this account of these ad- 
ventures reflect on the honesty of in- 
tention or the high purpose of the cen- 
tral figures, two of whom, Stone and 
William B. Prenter, his close associate 
and successor, are dead. 

The story points a moral which a 
former Brotherhood man expressed as 
aptly as it could be. 

Stanton Ennes, once president of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, was at 
two periods manager of the Florida real 
estate venture. In a pamphlet on the 
Florida deal, issued this year, he says 

to Brotherhood members: 

“It was a mistake to en- 
trust the handling of financial 
affairs of the magnitude of 
yours to any one but the best 
talent that money could buy. 
You wouldn’t want to ride 
behind an engineer who 
learned his railroading in a 
bank and for the same reason 
you shouldn’t trust your sav- 
ings to men who got their fi- 
nancial training on a locomo- 
tive.” 

That, it seems, fairly states 
the case of the Brotherhood 
in business. But the story is 
interesting, and can be told, 
now that the unscrambling is 
going along so well. 

Warren Sanford Stone was 
appointed grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers in July, 1903. He 
stepped down from a Rock 
Island cab to assume leader- 
ship of the organization in 
which he had for some time 
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taken great interest and an active part. 

For 13 years or so the history of the 
Brotherhood and its leader was much 
like the history of other labor move- 
ments and other labor leaders. Wage 
battles were fought and won. In 1908 
the Brotherhood decided to build its 
own office building in Cleveland, but 
many organizations owned their own 
buildings. The building was completed 
‘ 1910. In the 1915 convention a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing a 
Brotherhood bank. But nothing was 


done except to put the resolution on the 
records. 


Won fame in labor battles 


STONE’S campaign in 1916 for theeight- 
hour day, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the Adamson law, was really the 
first thing which attracted international 
attention toward him, and that was a 
abor battle pure and simple, differing 
fom previous labor battles only in that 
t was taken, in the stress of war times, 
ito politics and results accomplished 
»y Congressional action rather than by 
agreement. 

The war, with its wage increases on 
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The Brotherhood’s holdings included 
this $6,600,000 bank building and —— 
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«|T was a mistake to entrust the handling of finan- 
cial affairs of the magnitude of yours to any one but 


the best talent that money could buy,» 
Ennes, manager of the Brotherhood’s Florida real 
estate venture, told the members. «You wouldn’t 
want to ride behind an engineer who learned his 
railroading in a bank and for the same reason you 
shouldn't trust your savingsto men who got their 
financial training on a locomotive» 
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— its original office building. This latter structure, 
built in 1910, embodied the first venture into business 


one hand and mounting cost of living 
on the other, seems to have given Warren 
S. Stone a different view of what had 
been his life work. He apparently felt 
that much could be done for the Brother- 
hood beyond mere leadership in labor 
battles. 

Stone seems to have come out of the 
war with two absorbing ideas—one po- 
litical and the other economic. The po- 
litical idea was promptly expressed in 


the Plumb plan for government owner- 
ship and employe operation of the rail- 
roads. Glenn Plumb, the labor econo- 
mist, drafted this plan and it bore his 
name, but the idea was Stone’s and he 
was head and front of the mov ement 
for its adoption. 

The economic idea was nebulous at 
first. Cooperative marketing was un- 
doubtedly its basis, because it was in 

(Continued on page 114) 








THE unit building of the future, covering three blocks of ground space, 
will house a whole industry and its auxiliary businesses. Only elevator 
shafts and stairways reach street level. The first ten floors house stores, 
theaters and clubs. Above them is the industry to which the building is 
devoted. Workers live on the upper floors 
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Xe A pile of coal, afire at the 
top—that is the symbolism 
of this building Mr. Hood 
designed for the American 
Radiator Co. in New York 





A City Under a Single Roof 


By Raymond M. Hood 


x 


President, New York Architectural League 


As told to F. S. Tisdale 


The growth of cities is getting beyond control. Sky- 
scrapers create congestion. Subways are built result- 


ing in more skyscrapers and so on up an ascending 
spiral. Where will it end? Here is the answer of the 
man who designed the Chicago Tribune building 


HE TRAVELER in Italy gazes 
In wonder at the works of tne 
Renaissance. He is moved to de- 
plore what he considers the short- 
_ comings of his own period as he 
studies magnificent buildings adorned 
dy the paintings and sculptures of the 
immortals. 
| What a pity there are no such artists 
in our day! How colorless and common- 
Place our lives seem beside the vivid 
romance of the sixteenth century! 
; = man is too close to the twentieth 
“ntury to see what is happening. The 


truth is that he is in the midst of a 
Renaissance compared to which other 
upheavals in art arelocal phenomena. To 
reach Italy the traveler traversed the 
ocean in a palace which compared favor- 
ably to those of Florence and which was 
able to travel 30 miles an hour. 
Perhaps he realized man’s age-old 
dream of flight by crossing the Channel 
in an airplane. If he was worried by his 
business in New York he went to a tele- 
phone and talked with his partner, 4,000 


miles away. 
Instead of being the property of a 


few rich lords, our awakening is devoted 
to all humanity. It does not center its 
forces on the creation of so-called works 
of art which give pleasure only to the 
eye; it directs its energies toward the 
intimate things of everyday life which 
perform our heavy labors and serve our 
convenience. Instead of being at the 
mercy of mercurial Borgias or Medicis, 
the modern artisan is directed by busi- 
ness scientists who, by means of mass 
production, are bringing hitherto un- 
heard-of luxuries within the reach of 
common men. 

Art and beauty are no longer con- 
fined to some pretty object to be hung 
on a wall or installed in a museum. They 
are now woven into the construction 
and design of the things we use and live 
with. You find beauty in kitchen acces- 
sories, in motor cars, fountain pens, 
office desks, grain elevators, factory 
buildings, locomotives. 

While the sweep of this Renaissance 
is world-wide, itsmostspectacular phases 
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are to be found in the United States 
and particularly in New York City. As 
a nation we are too busy with our own 
part in the work to get a perspective 
on what is taking place about us. 

Visitors from Europe view New York 
with more astonishment than any Amer- 
ican tourist could possibly feel in “doing” 
Rome. 


Acute growing pains 


SINCE the cultural and industrial power 
of the nation pours into New York, 
that city suffers a constant agony of 
growth. Buildings that once were pointed 
to as marvels are torn down—dissolve 
before our eyes to be replaced by loftier 
towers. The streets are ripped up while 
four-track subterranean railways are 
installed. Tubes carry traffic under the 
rivers and great bridges are thrown 
across the water channels. 

It is no wonder that such swift and 
powerful growth gets beyond control. 
Problems multiply themselves. Sky- 
scrapers created congestion; there was 


Be I) 


Every morning pours thousands of hurrying workers into our business sections, 
each evening dumps them out. Every year more thousands are added to the 
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the subways: they now anticipate them. 
As soon as real estate operators learned 
there was to be a subway along Eighth 
Avenue land values in the vicinity 
leaped skyward. While subway engi- 
neers were digging under the street, 
other engineers were sinking building 
foundations alongside. The race has 
been won by the building constructors. 
The subway is still a long way from 
completion but rows of tall buildings 
have grown up along the route, many 
of them already occupied. 

Both the above factors aggravate con- 
ditions on the street level. Vaster hordes 
of pedestrians jostle each other on the 
side walks; motor traffic freezes more 
frequently into hopeless solidity. 

Intolerable conditions bring about 
cures. New York has been experiment- 
ing in the right direction. 

The tendency is toward related com- 
munities within the city—communities 
whose activities are confined within cer- 
tain areas, whese traffic does not need 
to travel distant streets to collect sup- 
plies or deliver orders. 


crush. Raymond Hood’s unified city would end this wasteful turmoil 


a great outcry for subways. Instead of 
easing the jam of traffic, the subways 
produced more tall buildings. These in 
turn demand more subways and so on 
in a vicious ascending spiral whose end 
no man can foresee. 

Big buildings do not merely follow 


The Grand Central Station is one 
example. I know men with offices in 
this section who add nothing to the 
city’s traffic problem. They come in 
daily from homes along the New York 
Central or the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroads. Their offices 





are in buildings connected directly with 
the terminal. They lunch in clubs or 
hotels which can be reached by con- 
venient tunnels. It is possible for these 
men to go to work every day for weeks 
without once venturing onto the crowded 
streets. 

The Garment Center is another ex- 
ample. This is a district along Seventh 
Avenue and neighboring streets devoted 
to the clothing industry. Furriers, cloth 
manufacturers, tailoring establishments 
—all are gravitating to this area where 
long street hauls are unnecessary and 
where the traffic is confined largely to 
related thoroughfares. 

About the Pennsylvania Station 
another community has been formed. 
Plans for the New Metropolitan Opera 
center at Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street are now being worked out. The 
new Medical Center on Riverside Drive 
is built on this principle. 

A smaller but even more exact ex- 
pression of the idea can be found in the 
Architects’ Building, where the advan- 
tages of gathering together a whole in- 
dustry are evident. Here, 
under one roof, are assem- 
bled the various elements of 
the building business—ar- 
chitects, contractors, mate- 
rial dealers and even profes- 
sional clubs. Only hotels and 
apartments are lacking to 
make it acomplete city with- 
in a city. 


Save time and rush 


IT seems to me that the 
salvation of New York de- 
pends on the wider applica- 
tion of this principle. Every 
business man in the city must 
at some time have realized 
what an advantage it would 
be to live in the building 
where his office is located. 
It is toward this ideal that 
real estate firms and archi- 
tects should work. 

Whole industriesshould be 
united into interdependent 
developments with clubs, 
hotels, stores, apartments 
and even theaters. Such an 
arrangement would make 
possible great economies in 
time, as well as diminish 
wear and tear on human nerves. Anaver- 
age Office working day is seven hours, 
and of this many persons spend from 
one and a half to two and a half hours 
on the street. These persons add a fur- 
ther incumbrance to an already difficult 
(Continued on page 206) 








@ WE come down to office or shop 
some morning and find a buzz of 





talk. The business is being taken . 
over—a big merger’s on. a 
Ou r O —-@ ter What's going to happen to us Es 
and our jobs? Will we get a raise i‘ 


or a blue envelope? It depends 
on how we meet the situation 


the Merger 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


CARTOONS BY DUNN 


OW, let us be thankful! For 
we have nothing to do with 
the theory of mergers. 
Are they good? Are they 
bad? We should worry. All 
ve have to do is follow up a little while 
iter they are formed, and see what 
they do to people. 

What do people like ourselves get out 
of a merger—a raise in pay or a kick 
n the slats? 

Not to keep you in suspense, I will 
tell you right here that anything may 
1appen. It depends on the kind of mer- 
ger, the fellows who step in to run it, 
and upon ourselves. As nearly as I can 
find out, we ourselves are the deter- = 
mining factors in the way a merger may i \ 
affect us. 

You know men and women who have 
ost their positions after mergers. You 
meet them on the street, and they tell 
you they have been discharged. When 
their company was consolidated with >& 
seven others, the “Old Man” retired, 
and a flock of cool, calculating strang- 



































Any business eventually needs a housecleaning, and sometimes it comes in the shape of a merger 
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ers, representing the bankers, went 
through the figures. 
“How much does that man draw?” 
they asked. ““Too much! Let him go.” 
And on Saturday came the blue en- 
velope. 


In theory and practice 


I HAPPEN to know something of the 
inside happenings in one merger since 
it was put together a year ago by 
entrepreneurs who welded a number of 
properties into a single corporation, on 
the assumption that overhead expenses 
would be reduced. 

They were right about this, but wrong 
in the way they went about attaining 
lower operating costs. 

“We have three advertising man- 
agers,” they reasoned, “inherited from 
three different concerns. One can do all 
that work. All we have to do is get rid 
of two.” 

And so on down the line. 

But they did not wait to find out 
which advertising manager was 
most capable. Nor did they study 
all three advertising men to see 
if they might be developed for 
any of the new positions a mer- 
ger creates. 

Theoretically, when you find 
three advertising men on your 
hands after a merger, it is logical 
to get rid of two. Actually, you 
will need a new type of manager 
to get cost figures on some activ- 
ity created by the merger, and 
one of your advertising men may 
be just the fellow for that. 

Well, these executives who 
first took hold scared everybody 
by a few hasty discharges. As a 
result all three advertising men 
quit and two of them started a 
rival enterprise which is doing 
pretty well. 

The human experience brought 
together in that consolidation 
was allowed to leak away in three 
months, and then the first ex- 
ecutives were fired. Today a new 
crowd is trying to lure back some 
of the experienced men because 
the corporation isn’t making 
money. 

When various going concerns 
are merged into a new company 
the investors in that company 
are critical of management. If 
the first crowd doesn’t show re- 
sults, it is eliminated. 

So, if a person has been “sep- 
arated” in that kind of merger, 

it may be some comfort for him 
to know that, in firing him, the 


first executives were virtually firing 
themselves. 

However, when you meet a fellow 
who has been let out, after a merger, 
and hear his denunciation of Big Busi- 
ness, it is well to remember that you 
are hearing only one side of the case. 
Maybe his old employer would have 
discharged him anyway. 

Even when drastic changes follow 
consolidation, many more people are 
kept then are dropped, and eventually 
many are promoted and find them- 
selves doing more interesting work. In 
addition, we know that successful busi- 
ness consolidations always employ more 
people. 

What do you say to the merger as a 
method of discovering the buried human 
ability in business? 

Nobody as far as I know has ever 
given this as a reason for consolidating 
a lot of competing concerns. Yet that 
was the reason instantly given me by 
a corporation executive who has been 
combining business concerns since the 





«IN THE average bank, sooner or later 
the Old Man meets the executive of 
some other bank. They compare notes, 
figure the economies that would be 
possible through a merger, and the 
merger takes place. 
«Immediately all the precedents are 
gone! Every fellow in both organiza- 
tions begins thinking about holding his 
job. To hold it, he knows, he must 
make good. Anything may happen» 
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days of the “trusts” and who last year 
merged two large banks. 

““Of course mergers eliminate people!” 
he said. ““That is the grand thing about 
them. They give the boss a chance to 
look over his organization, find ou: 
what everybody really does, drop those 
who should have been dropped long ago, 
and promote others who have been doing 
the actual work. 

“For every employe dropped, or de- 
moted, at least two others get pro- 
moted. If men and women in organiza- 
tions that are merged will regard the 
operation as creating opportunities that 
would never have come to them under 
the old conditions, they will enjoy the 
merger, and get something out of it. 
Also, they will be helping accomplish 
what the merger was planned to do.” 

This executive is a banker. 

In a few pungent sentences he paid 
his respects to banking and to business 
generally. He said that as a business 
grows it accumulates human lumber, 
and pet ideas that are equally encum- 

bering. When men are young, 
ambitious, and poor, he con- 
tinued, they will work to get 
ahead. As success comes, they 
cultivate their vanities, put their 
prejudices into their policies. 

Eventually a housecleaning 
is needed, and nowadays, as he 
expressed it, it comes in the 
shape of a merger. 


Banking entanglements 


AS FOR banking, he said, that 
is still an “‘antisocial’”’ business. 
It has made some headway in 
the past dozen years in putting 
its abstract financial principles 
at the service of the public, but 
the big changes and cpportuni- 
ties in banking are still ahead. 

“Banking has a dignity that 
makes men value precedents 
more than in other lines of busi- 
ness,”’ he said. “Titles and senior- 
ity in promotion become more 
important, as men put on years. 
Banking has not half begun to 
do its job of finding out what 
it can do for people. The Old 
Man heading a bank organiza- 
tion finds himself up against 
precedent and priority when he 
wants to bring in some high- 
caliber youngster who can get 
new business on aggressive lines. 

“It isnecessary to move every- 
body in line for promotion in 
some way, one fellow getting a 
new title, another an increase 

(Continued on page 218) 









a Business is finding that there can be no monopoly on pros- 


E perity. He profits most who runs his business so that the other 
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Mechanical devices such as this “duck,” which cuts the board, figured in Mr. Dahl- 





berg’s success—but more important than these were the policies he followed 


| There’s Gold in the Golden Rule 


HETHER he knows it or 

not, and regardless of his 

desire in the matter, every 

manufacturer, to be per- 

. manently successful, must 

Contribute to the profit and welfare of 

“veryone who has anything to do with 

the production and distribution of his 

merchandise. This, I am convinced, is a 

Principle as irrevocable as the law of 
gravitation. 


Too frequently in our present national 





By B. G. DAHLBERG 


President, Celotex Company 


distribution, we see the disastrous re- 
sults of violation of this principle. Man- 
ufacturers who attempt to reduce ex- 
penses or make more money by hedging 
the other fellow’s profits, soon find a 
lot of costly problems on their hands. 


The profitless circle 


WHOLESALERS retaliate, and retail- 
ers organize to meet the new competi- 
tion. Everywhere we see one factor or 


group attempting to take advantage of 
another in the same or a related indus- 
try, and it cannot be done with per- 
manently profitable success to any one. 

Whatever success my company has 
achieved is due to the fact that we have 
realized the necessity of aiding the pro- 
ducers of our raw material, our distribu- 
tors, the users of our product, and even 
our competitors. In 1921, our first year, 
we produced about 500,000 feet of a 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Ships, Sentiment and the 


N THE years before the great war 

there was a phrase much in use 

among British seafaring men, to ex- 

press their general sentiments when 

a ship turned out to be uncongenial. 
“Well,” we would say, as we packed 
a sea bag and unscrewed the family 
portraits from the cabin bulk-heads, 
“there are more ships than parish 
churches.” 

Meaning not only that a man was not 
married to any particular ship, but 
that there were plenty of ships. 

Whether it was literally true I can 
not say. I never discovered how many 
parish churches there were in the Brit- 
ish Isles. But I do know that in those 
toilsome, happy days we had 10,000 
ships at sea. 

Not only was this vast fleet of liners 
and freighters plowing the waters of the 
world, but in the yards of Tyne and 
Clyde scores of vessels were sliding 
down the ways every year to sail under 
foreign flags. The fleets of the Hamburg- 
American Line, of the Japanese com- 
panies and the Italian Rubattino were 
made up of ships built in Britain. Ship- 
building was one of the 
country’s major indus- 
tries. 

Men grew up in an at- 
mosphere of building 
ships, managing ships and 
sailing on them. Whole 
communities drew their 
livelihood from ships. 
Whole families of broth- 
ers went to sea. Whole 
families of sisters married 
shipmasters or men who 
became shipmasters. 

As an example, not 
particularly unusual, I 
had a father and five 
uncles commanding ships 
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These men had no 
tradition of the sea 





“If you go to sea, stop at sea until you get to the top,” was 
the advice of a seafaring relative when I started out 


and four cousins were at sea when I 
started. We began at the bottom and 
worked up. We proceeded on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by one of my relatives, 
the first piece of advice he favored me 
with: 

“If you go to sea, stop at sea till you 
get to the top.” 

The other piece of advice was charac- 
teristic of the man and his profession. 

“When you go aboard of that ship,” 
he said, when I stood in 
his office ready to start 
my sea career, “‘take your 
place—and keep it.” 

Theobject of theserem- 
iniscences is to provide 
a background upon which 
may be projected some 
remarks concerning the 
United States Merchant 
Marine. I have served in 
that marine during a con- 
fusing and chaotic period 
of its history, and one of 
the principal difficulties 
encountered by those con- 
cerned in building up an 
adequate merchant fleet 


was the apathy of the public. Another 
was the lack of a native seafaring com- 
munity from which to draw the right 
kind of men. In the year after the 
armistice an American ship often had 
on board a dozen nationalities without 
a single native-born American. On one 
occasion, leaving a Central American 
port, we did achieve a genuine American. 
We found a stowaway who had been 
born in Boston! 


They did not like the sea 


NOW why was this? American wages 
were the highest in the world. Accom- 
modation and food were up to the stand- 
ard of any other service. Overtime was 
paid so scandalously that junior engi- 
neers earned more than the chief. 

Yet Americans did not go to sea. 
I was one of the alien-born who stuck 
to the job in those days and I tried to 
formulate some theory that would ac- 
count for the lack of interest. 

We used to say we would give the 
young Americans who came to us two 
trips—one to see what seagoing was 
like and one to get sick of it. It became 
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Author of “Casuals of the Seas,’’ “Swallowing the Anchor’ 
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Bala nce Sheet IN this erticlea.senluing eum.oh beige 


perience says America cannot operate a 
merchant marine and tells his reasons why. 
His views are those of an honest critic. 
Nation's Business publishes them believing 
that it profits us to be open-minded even 
though we don’t always agree 


By WILLIAM McFEE 
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When you see a liner hurrying across the world stopping at places you never heard 
of, you may know the trade she brings is the result of a generation of diplomacy 
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a regular thing for the new hand to 
come in and say, “Well, I shan’t be 
signing next voyage, chief. I’ve got a 
position ashore.” 

Or, “I can’t sail again, chief, my wife 
wants me at home.” This after a 25 
day run in a mail steamer! 

The reason, I decided, was this— 
these men had no tradition of the sea 
behind them. 

It was all very well to talk of the 
famous New England shipping of the 
past; but that had died out before these 
men were born, before 
their fathers had reached 
these shores. Soon after 
the war started, I was 
down in New Orleans, 
first assistant of a mail 
steamer. One of my juniors 
was a German, who had 
served his time in the Vul- 
can yards at Stettin. 

He was the sort of man 
you could depend on ina 
smash, the sort of man you 
could depend on to save a 
smash. His country and 
mine were at war; but that 
made no difference to us 
on board ship. He kept a 
good watch. He had been 
through the mill. 

When the ship changed 
to the United States flag 
he left. We got a man in 
his place who claimed to 
be a machinist. He had 
been tightening Bolt 
Thirty-Six in the Ford 
Plant. Beyond that he was 
a total loss. 

There was, you see, no 
tradition in the sense that there is a 
tradition in the telephone service, in 
the railroads, or the newspapers. 


Landlubbers went to sea 


THERE HAD been few ships, mostly 
in the coastwise service, and there had 
been no attempt to foster the spirit of 
pride in the cloth. The sudden expan- 
sion during the war had flung out upon 
the waters a swarm of landlubbers who 
later withdrew to shore pursuits as fast 
as we could replace them. One of the 
urgent needs of the American Merchant 
Marine is the gradual building up of a 
genuine personnel, who love the life even 
if it does not bring large financial re- 
wards. Men with what we call “good 
principle.” Even now not more than 
30 per cent of the crews of American 
ships are American citizens. 

Public apathy is a more difficult and 
troubling phenomenon. It may seem 








strange to assert that the public is in- 
different to ships, when ships are in the 
New York headlines every day. But 
there is a difference between headlines 
and steamship lines. 


The public doesn’t know 


SHIPS are not run to make headlines 
but to make money. One reads that the 
passengers of a great steamer were “‘dis- 
appointed” because her speed was cut 
from 27 to 26 knots. I wonder whether 


The wind-blown argosies of the 
past rifled the Indies of precious 


stones, silks, spices 


those passengers comprehended how 
many tons of fuel that extra knot cost 
and whether they understood the futil- 
ity of driving a great ship full out for 
four and a half days, only to reach a 
port like New York, where the harbor 
regulations are a hundred years out of 
date and a ship has to lie until seven 
o’clock in the morning because the 
officials don’t work at night! 

This is what is meant when we say 
that Americans, officially and as citi- 
zens, have not ship-mindedness. Every 
technical seaman laughed when the 
Leviathan made a “‘record” of 28 knots 
coming up from Havana when she was 
first put into commission. The public 
swallowed the hokum because it did not 
know the gulf stream gave her at least 
three and a half knots. 

Mention of the Leviathan naturally 
raises the question of publicity. As a 
seafaring man there has never been 
any doubt in my mind that the wrong 
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type of men were at the helm in pas: 
years. 

High-powered salesmanship and 
aggressive advertising are at a disad 
vantage in the shipping business. 

It is a complicated business and 
neither begins nor ends in the ship her- 
self. The popular notion after the war, 
when it was proposed to “‘sell’’ the mer- 
chant marine idea to the public, was 
that the Shipping Board merely had 
to run a lot of ships all over the oceans 
and an immense foreign trade would 
result. 

We had the amazing spectacle of a 
ship lying for days in a port to pick up 
a few dollars’ worth of coffee or hides. 
We had the equally amazing spectacle 
of the Leviathan being run year after 
year at an average annual deficit of a 
million dollars, which the taxpayers have 
covered. 

That is not the way foreign trade is 
acquired and held. Granted that a mag- 
nificent vessel like the Bremen has ad- 
vertising value, figure out the cost in 
fuel and wages of keeping 46,000 tons 
moving at 29 knots. I don’t know her 
consumption, but I do know that a ship 
like the Mauretania has, at 25 knots, 
a fuel bill of some $12,000 a day. 

A ship is a carrier of freight. She has 
to show a profit or go out of business. 
She has to have connections. 


Must have goods to move 


WHEN you see a Blue Funnel liner 
or an Elder-Dempster liner or a Ham- 
burg Amerika liner hurrying to and fro 
across the world, calling at places you 
have never heard of, up distant African 
and Chinese rivers, she is merely con- 
necting a trading house out there with 
the home market. The trade she brings 
has been the result of a generation of 
careful diplomacy and sound business 
principles. 

In the years after the armistice, 
American business men threw away 
foreign business with both hands. Amer- 
ican ships were inefficiently manned; 
stowage plans were lost or ignored, 
and a ship would arrive at Genoa to 
discover that cargo for Lisbon had 
been left aboard by error. 

On one occasion I had a passenger at 
my table, a German merchant from 
Guatemala. I asked him if he were 
coming to New York for pleasure. He 
said he had placed an order for factory 
machinery with an American firm but 
had received no reply. He had come to 
see if he could get delivery. 

Much harm came to American trade 
during those mad days. There were 

(Continued on page 164) 








* TWO billion American dollars are being loaned to 
foreign governments and peoples every year. Perhaps 
you have contributed to that sum through the purchase 
of Argentine bonds or of South African mining stock. 
Or perhaps, as a manufacturer, you question the effect 





: of this export of capital upon American markets and in- 
: dustry. What is the real significance of this foreign bor- 
d rowing? Is there a limit to the loans we should make? 





~T How Much Can We Lend Abroad? 


By Dr. MAX WINKLER 


Vice President, Bertron, Griscom & Co., Inc. 


n aF TER the Napoleonic Wars, 
London became the inter- 

national financial center 
par excellence—a position 
? previously held by Amster- 
dam. As a result of the World War, the 
S center was transferred from the banks 
3 of the Thames to the banks of the Hud- 
son. The United States which, before 
the war, had been indebted to the rest 
of the world to the extent of between 

four billion and five billion dollars, be- 
r came a creditor nation, with the rest of 
- the world owing us more than 15 billion 
dollars. If we add so-called intergovern- 
mental obligations, we obtain a total of 

approximately 26 billion dollars. 

In 1914, the number of foreign govern- 
ment and municipal obligations barely 
exceeded a dozen, including an Argen- 
f tine issue, three Japanese loans, a Chi- 
nese loan, a City of Frankfurt loan, a 
few Mexican issues and a Russian loan 
rarely dealt in. The total annual turn- 
y over of foreign securities on the Ex- 
: change aggregated $3,500,000. 

; What a change has been wrought 
3 within a relatively short period of a 
) decade and a half! Instead of 12 foreign 
1 issues traded in on the Stock Exchange, 

there are now several times that many. 
t Instead of an annual turnover of $3,- 
1 90,000, today’s turnover is at the rate 
of about one billion dollars a year. Our 
e dollars are in demand everywhere and 
y there seems no discrimination anywhere 
t ainst them, even though there may 


be certain prejudices against our na- 
ti 10n¢ ils. 
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end money to governments, states 


> and municipalities in practically every Distance is no longer a handicap in financing and American 


part of the world. We underwrite issues dollars are as well known on the Paris Bourse as at home 
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in behalf of railroad, public utility and 
industrial enterprises in Canada. 

We finance machinery companies in 
Germany, Denmark and Czechoslova- 
kia; steel companies in Germany and 
Luxemburg, Bulgaria and Roumania; 
plantation companies in the Dutch East 
Indies; oil companies in Australia, Peru, 
Jugoslavia and the Dutch 
East Indies; banks and finan- 
cial institutions in Austria 
and Germany, Holland and 
Hungary, Denmark and Fin- 
land, Colombia and Austra- 
lia; hydro-electric companies 
in Germany and Italy, Nor- 
way and Japan; railways in 
Belgium and Argentina, Chile 
and Colombia; department 
stores in Germany and Great 
Britain; rubber and mining 
concerns in Brazil; textile 
companies in Germany; auto- 
mobile concerns in France 
and Italy. 

We acquire telephone con- 
cerns in Austria and Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay; land in 
Panama and Guatemala. We 
obtain oil concessions in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, and 
rubber concessions in Brazil 
and Liberia. 


International money 


WE FINANCE steamship 
companies in Great Britain 
and France, Germany, and 
Italy; sugar companies in 
Mexico, and even lend money 
to banks in Iceland. American 
capital is obtained by the ni- 
trate producers of Chile, the 
coffee growersof Sao Paulo, the 
tobacco raisers of Colombia. 

Today we are trading in 
rubber and are dealing in tin. 
Kaffirs and Dunlops are no 
longer mysteries to the Amer- 
ican investing public. We purchase shares 
of the Bank of Abyssinia and send funds 
to Zanzibar. Distance is no longer a 
handicap. We transact business on 
Change Alley; the Berlin Boerse; the 
Paris Bourse, the Madrid Bolsa and the 
Amsterdam Beurs with as little incon- 
venience as we execute orders on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

We no longer view with apprehension 
anything that is foreign. We buy from 
all and we sell to all if we find it advan- 
tageous. 

At one time we finance the Allied 
Powers enabling them to defeat the 
Central European nations; at another, 
we finance Central Europe and materi- 
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ally aid in its recovery. To be sure, there 
are those who question our sincerity, 
pointing out that “America first de- 
stroys or helps destroy, and then recon- 
structs; and for the one as well as for 
the other transaction there is a hand- 
some commission.” 

Granted, however, that our foreign 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
American money went into this International 


Telephone & Telegraph building in Madrid 


loans have not been prompted by purely 
altruistic motives—no nation, and no 
individual has ever done business on 
this motive—our loans have gone a long 
way toward rehabilitating a war-torn 
world. 

Would Germany have staged the 
comeback she did without American 
aid? Is not the almost miraculous re- 
covery of Austria from utmost chaos 
attributable to American financial as- 
sistance? 

Would Hungary or Poland or Jugo- 
slavia or Greece or Bulgaria have sur- 
vived the economic and financial stress, 
had we chosen to stand aloof? 

Would it have been possible for Italy 





even to attempt the stabilization of her 
currency, had she been unable to count 
on American assistance? 

Is it not we who have hastened the 
recovery of Japan from the disastrous 
earthquake in 1923? Have we not aided 
Australia and the Dutch East Indies? 
Our aid is given to whoever demands it, 
whether Saxon or Latin, Mon- 
gol or Slav. 

To be sure, we demand se- 
curity and commission, and 
we shall always demand them. 
Foreign investments will cease 
only with the cessation of 
these two considerations. As 
long as borrowers are able 
and willing to provide us with 
adequate security and reason- 
able profits, we shall continue 
to extend to them loans and 
credits. 


Not overborrowed 


THE saturation point is far 
from having been reached. 
The total debt of the world 
(exclusive of the United 
States) today, that is the 
outstanding obligations, both 
external and internal, of for- 
eign governments, states and 
municipalities, aggregate 120 
billion dollars. 

The world as a whole can- 
not, therefore, be said to have 
overborrowed, and the United 
States with annual savings of 
about 20 billion dollars, and 
with an annual earned income 
of about 90 billion dollars is 
doubtless still in position to 
absorb more foreign loans. 

When people discuss today 
the marked ‘“‘decline” in the 
flotation of foreign issues, they 
fail to take into account the 
fact that large sums are being 
invested abroad without in- 
volving the direct sale of foreign securi- 
ties. They overlook, for example, the 
purchase by American interests of the 
Opel Automobile Works in Germany, the 
acquisition of Norwegian companies by 
Union Carbide, the purchase of foreign 
public utilities by Electric Bond & Share, 
the purchase of foreign telephone com- 
panies by International Telephone & 
Telegraph, the acquisition of shares by 
American interests in the South Anato- 
lian Mining Co., and finally, the sub- 
stantial purchases by our numerous in- 
vestment companies of foreign internal 
security issues, both stocks and bonds. 

As to the future, I am not inclined 
(Continued on page 159) 
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A Business Record September 10 to October 9 
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national broadcasting system, closing those 
now in existence and compensating the 
owners. 


The Stock Exchange reiterates its policy 
of not listing nonvoting common stocks 
and announces its intention “‘to scrutinize 
carefully” methods of declaring stock divi- 
dends. 


The Journal of Commerce reports that 
“the amount of funds raised by invest- 
ment trusts in this country to the present 
time aggregates in all about $3,000,000,000. 
It is expected .. . that the funds raised by 
the trusts will aggregate $5,000,000,000.” 


Niagara-Hudson, a power system formed 
by J. P. Morgan & Company and others, 
buys the Frontier Corporation owning 
power sites on the St. Lawrence. 


The Department of Labor reports an in- 
crease in employment in August over July. 
The automotive industry, however, showed 
its first comparative loss in 21 months. 


Governor Roosevelt of New York declares 
that the Morgan acquisition of the Fron- 
tier Corporation makes it imperative that 
the State should develop St. Lawrence 
power. 


National Lead, Devoe and Raynolds and 
Pratt and Lambert are reported in a paint 
and varnish merger to which gossip adds 
the paint division of du Pont and the-busi- 
ness of Benjamin Moore & Company. Dil- 
lon Read and Company, bankers. 


Another merger announcement of the day. 
Bloomingdale Brothers of New York to 
join with William Filene’s Sons and R. H. 
White of Boston, Abraham & Straus of 
Brooklyn and F. R. Lazarus’ Company of 
Columbus. Their total annual sales have 
been $106,000,000. Lehman Brothers the 
banking spirit. 


Thomas W. Lamont replies to Governor 
Roosevelt’s challenge of Sept. 15 saying 
that Morgan & Company and Niagara- 
Hudson Power are quite willing to meet 
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the State and prepare a plan for St. Law- 
rence power that shall be to everybody’s 
advantage. 


The Marine Midland Corporation is organ- 
ized in New York (to be chartered in 
Delaware) to acquire 16 New York State 
banks with total resources of more than 
$500,000,000. A merger and an investment 
trust with some novel features. 


L. F. Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, 
proposes a fifth eastern trunk line system 
to add to those already suggested by 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio. None 
of the proposers seems to like the plan of 
any other proposer. 


General Motors buys North East Electric 
of Rochester, N. Y. Significant in view of 
their previously announced alliance with 
Radio Corporation of America. General 
Motors has been making electric lighting 
plants and electric refrigerators. 


National City Bank absorbs the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York with its 68 
branches. Resources nearly $2,400,000,000 
making it, says the New York Times, the 
largest bank in the world, the next four 
being the Midland, Lloyd’s, Barclay’s and 
Westminster of London. The most spec- 
tacular of a number of bank mergers an- 
nounced this month. 


The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, after a two-year study, reports that 
a building 2,000 feet high is structurally 
possible but that the economic height is 
much less, being 63 stories where land 
values are $200 a square foot and 75 for 
land values of $400. (On Oct. 4 a 1,050 
foot building was announced for Broad- 
way and Forty-ninth Street. The City 
Bank Farmers Trust Building will be 925 
feet and 71 stories high). 


The Federal Treasury holds out hope that 
tax cuts of $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 
may be recommended to Congress in 
December. 


General Foods Corporation takes over the 
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oyster business of the Northern Atlantic 
Oyster Farm, Inc., its first venture into 
perishable foods. Shipping frozen oysters 
seems part of its plan. 


Bank of England raises discount rate from 
5.5 to 6.5 per cent, highest in eight years. 


Two of the biggest German banks, 
Deutsche and Disconto Gesellschafft unite. 
‘“‘Rationalization” is the term used to de- 
scribe the merger. 


Federal Reserve Bank in its monthly re- 
view notes that while production of basic 
industries increased in August over July, 
the increase was less than usual. 


The first phone call from United States to 
Australia. 


Melvin A. Traylor of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and Jackson E. Reynolds 
of First National of New York sail as 
representatives of the American financial 
world to discuss in Europe the proposed 
Bank of International Settlements. 


The Engineering Foundation announces a 
committee to conduct research into iron 
alloys. Five years will be spent on pre- 
liminary work. 


Department of Labor reports that building 
permits for the first half of 1929 were 
slightly higher than for the first half of 
1928. Based on 85 cities of 100,000 or 
more. Per capita expenditures of cities are 
in striking contrast. Yonkers, New York, 
led with $122.64. Some cities are as low 
as $100, 


McKesson & Robbins, wholesale drug 
house, announce that 18,000 retail drug 
stores have entered into a cooperative 
contract with them, and will be known as 
McKesson Service Stores. One hundred 
and thirty manufacturers of advertised 
goods have contracted for distribution of 
their products through the same outlets. 
A retailer-wholesaler answer to the chain. 


The Metal Trades Department of the 
Federation of Labor asserts that American 
industries are establishing branches or 
buying plants in countries where they can 
get “huge pools of uneducated cheap docile 
servile labor.” 

J. H. Thomas, Minister of Unemployment, 
returns to England from Canada with a 
promise that Canada will buy more British 
steel and coal and Great Britain more 
Canadian wheat. 





OCTOBER 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation goes into a 
receivership. The petition for a receiver 
stresses “‘the very low price obtained by, 
the company for its product.” 


The New York Times table of changes in 
market values of stocks from August 31 to 
September 30 shows a decline in 240 listed 
stocks of $2,814,255,346. The increase from 
July 31 to August 31 had been $4,465,381,- 
600. (An early October decline in Stock 
Exchange prices was followed by a recovy- 
ery.) 


The biggest airship R-101 is shown to the 
British public. Cost $10,000,000, is a 
little shorter but much bigger in diameter 
and holds a third more gas than the Graf 
Zeppelin. All accommodations including 
smoking-room and dance floor are inside 
the envelope. 


Makers, sellers and users of paper meet in 
Washington to set up standards of paper 
Strength, durability, color and appearance 
are to be considered. 


Cigaret price war ends. Luckies, Camels, 
Chesterfields and Piedmonts will be ad- 
vanced 40 cents a thousand and the manu- 
facturers hope retailers will do away with 
the two for a quarter price and stick to 
15 cents straight. 


Class I railroads earned in the first 8 months 
of this year $827,734,976, an increase of 
20.6 per cent over the same period in 1928. 
Revenues increased in that period 5.6 per 
cent and expenses 2.1 per cent. 


Mr. Hoover says through Secretary Aker- 
son that Mr. Mellon will remain in the 
Cabinet for the next three and one-half 
years. 


Robert W. Woodruff, president of Coca 
Cola Company, chosen to succeed Walter 
White as president of the White Motor 
Company. Mr. Woodruff had been a vice 
president of the White Motor Company 
and will now undertake to manage the two. 


L. A. Miller, president of Willys-Overland, 
warns the automotive industry of the dan- 
ger in constantly increasing production 
schedules and says of his own company, 
“This year we will produce in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000 cars. We do not plan 
to increase this total next year.” The Jron 
Age notes a decline in the demand by auto- 
motive companies for steel. 
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ap of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet's 


PERHAPS “selective” would better describe 
the October 1 map than would “spotted,” 
this notwithstanding the fact that on the face 
of it, the map is spotted. Very few declines 
from a year ago are shown outside the sec- 
tions of the Northwest and Southeast, where 
crop yields are deficient. The fact is that 
the “yard stick” was lengthened in the fall 
of 1928 and some of this year’s results 
merely lose by comparison 


HE hitherto harmonious trade and industrial orches- 

tra has sounded a few seemingly discordant notes 

in recent months and weeks. From this have de- 

veloped some fears, and numerous predictions, that 

a reorganization of the entire band is pending. 
Although I do not share many of the fears and refuse to 
indulge in any predictions, it might be well to sketch 
briefly some of the happenings that have led up to the 
division of minds now visible. 

It will be remembered that some of the heavier indus- 
tries showed a let-down or a failure to advance a month or 
more ago, coincident with a seasonal speeding up in some 
of the so-called lighter lines and signs that the usual fall 
€xpansion in distributive trade was at hand. The quieting 
in the heavier industries—notably iron, steel, automobiles 
and building—has apparently gone further but, except in 
building operations, all are still equal to or well ahead of a 
year ago and the weather has, generally speaking, favored 
fall buying, particularly in cities where employment in in- 
dustry is still active and in country districts where higher 
Prices have balanced shorter yields of leading crops. 

| In addition, some of the lighter industries catering espe- 
cially to fall and winter trade speeded up slightly. Recent 
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events in the stock market, these based 
on realization that the slightly stiffer 
rates of money, especially time loans, 
were inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the top-heavy speculation in securi- 
ties, have perhaps done more than any 
other thing to induce a spirit of intro- 
spection and concern as to the future, 
on the theory apparently that “the 
ticker tells the story.” 


Distribution normal 


CONFINING the present review to the 
apparently visible facts of trade and in- 
dustry, it would seem that September 
and the elapsed portion of October had 
seen wholesalers and retailers doing 
fully normal business. Chain distribu- 
tors led at retail. Considering that there 
was one less Saturday than a year ago 
in September and one less day in August, 
department stores have maintained their 
hold on their customers. In both whole- 
sale and retail trade, and in industry— 
these taken as a whole—more seems to 
have been done than in September a 
year ago. 

As to October, it may be said that 
there is something like a longer yard- 
stick to measure with than recently. In 
October a year ago, for instance, both 
trade and industry showed a distinct 
surge forward. 

Hence from now on it would be 
natural to expect a possible reduction 
in or an absence of some of the gains 
hitherto shown this year. That 1929 will 
rank as a new record year in practi- 
cally all lines seems certain. 

The fact is that, despite the shading 
off shown in some of the heavy lines, 
the general showing even of these is and 
has been better than a year ago. Al- 
though pig iron, steel and naturally coke 
production touched their record peaks 
as far back as May and automobile 
manufacture even antedated this by a 
month, all reported larger totals in 
September than in the same month a 
year ago. 

Crude petroleum, gasoline, shoes, silk 
and electricity reached record-breaking 
outputs in August while shipments of 
cement broke all records in the same 
month. Soft coal output in August was 
the largest since last winter. That of 
cotton manufacture was the lightest of 
the year, it is true, but this was in some 
degree affected by the character of the 
crop and its distribution. The leather, 
furniture and woolen goods trades made 
fairly good showings. 

Building plans, it must be admitted, 
were the fewest in many months, while 
estimated values for the month and the 
nine months were the lightest for six 
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years past with natural repercussions 
on lumber, brick and other lines of 
materials. 

On the other hand, factory employ- 
ment in New York state rose in Septem- 
ber and the country as a whole was well 
above last year during August. 

As to retail trade, mail-order houses 
in September reported a gain of 4.9 per 
cent over August and of 24.1 per cent 
over September a year ago. Chain stores 
reported a decrease of 1.5 per cent from 
August but a gain of 19.5 per cent over 
September, 1928. 

The combined mail-order and chain- 
store sales in September exceeded those 
of August by two-tenths of one per cent 
and were 20.8 per cent larger than in 
September a year ago. 

Department stores reported a gain of 
1.9 per cent over September last year. 
For nine months of 1929, mail-order 
house sales were 29.9 per cent, chain 
stores, 26.4 per cent and mail-order and 
chain sales combined were 27.2 per cent 
larger than last year. Department stores 
reported a gain of 2.9 per cent for eight 
months over 1928. 

Foreign trade showed some irregu- 
larities in August which bid fair to be 
reflected also in the September returns. 
Because shipments of grain and per- 
haps cotton, as well as some lines of 
manufactured goods failed to equal 
earlier expectations, exports were only 
a fraction of one per cent ahead of 1928, 
whereas August imports were 8.7 per 
cent ahead of August, 1928. 


Increases in foreign trade 


FOR eight months exports gained 8.6 
per cent over last year and were the 
largest since 1920. Eight months’ im- 
ports gained 9.6 per cent over 1928 
and were likewise the largest since 1920. 
Although large rubber and silk imports 
accounted for some of the gain, it is 
probable that arrivals to anticipate 
tariff changes pending in Congress ac- 
count for a good deal of this increase. 

The higher prices asked for our grain 
—these, by the way, are not as high 
as they were in July—have apparently 
retarded gains over last year for the 
fiscal year to date. Canadian exports 
have also been light. 

In the meantime visible supplies of 
wheat in both countries are heavy, the 
Agricultural Department’s survey re- 
porting that the visible stocks in this 
country are the largest ever known. 

In this regard it needs to be recalled 
that the largest visible supplies with 
the heaviest reductions in yield from 
1928, have been recorded alike in Can- 
ada and the United States. Thus the 


estimated reduction in world’s yield this 
year from last is about 500 million 
bushels, according to the Agriculture 
Department. Contributing to this are 
estimated decreases of 273 million bush. 
els in Canada and 116 million bushels 
in the United States, a total of 399 
million bushels. 

A small decrease of 19 million bushels 
in Europe is balanced by a gain of 25 
million in Asia and Africa. Argentina 
and Australian estimates account fo; 
the rest of the world decrease. 

The fact is that Europe’s crop is little 
below the big yield of 1928 and Europe 
has apparently held off buying to see 
whether it could outwait North Ameri- 
can holders. On this seems to depend 
the future of wheat prices, which, al- 
though far ahead of those ruling in late 
May and well ahead of a year ago, are 
not as high or as strong as they were in 
late July when crop movement began 
to add to already large supplies carried 
over from last year. 


Crops better than expected 


THE cotton, corn, oats, barley, hay, 
beans, peanuts, tobacco and bread spring 
wheat yields are larger than reported. 
The reason assignable is that the break- 
ing of the drought in most areas in 
September aided new growth. However 
the yields at best, of most crops, cot- 
ton an exception, are short, both com- 
pared with last year and the ten-year 
average. The decrease may reach eight 
to ten per cent, on the average, from 
last year and six per cent from the ten- 
year yield. 

An interesting feature in this con- 
nection is that, while higher prices may 
aid farmers, the lower tonnage offered 
does not tend to favor the railroads 
which are, however, still ahead of 1926, 
the last peak year in car loadings. 

The price situation at the time of writ- 
ing has some interesting sides. Wheat is 
nearly ten cents higher than a week 
ago while cotton is one-half cent lower. 
Wheat is well above a year ago. 

In steel prices the quieting down of 
automobile production has revealed 
some weakening in sheets and wire 
goods, including nails. Most of the 
grains are above a year ago but cotton 
is lower. 

Steel price indexes are the lowest since 
late winter but the heavier forms, such 
as rails and structural material which 
feel the recent and prospective heavy 
buying, are strong and active. The ev!- 
dences that buying in most lines 1s 
highly selective tends to render generali- 
zation as to the outlook more than 
ordinarily difficult. 
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MODERN science is leading law 
‘ato unfamiliar mazes these days, 
pethaps none of which have been 
;o puzzling as that of radio broad- 
casting. 

New problems are still arising 
and the story is still incomplete, but 
two distinct phases already present 
themselves in the legal history of 
radio. Mr. Caldwell’s intimate con- 
tact with many of these develop- 
ments enables him to write author- 
itatively on the complex situation 
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Clearing the Ether’s Traffic Jams 


By LOUIS G. CALDWELL 


Former General Counsel, Federal Radio Commission 


Fp, ADIO, that prodigious young in- 
Dp dustry that exists by virtue of 

effective use of the ether waves, 
4, has given government and law 
" ™® noendofdifficulty.Sprintasthey 
will, legislators are having a strenuous 
chase in their efforts to keep abreast of 
the amazing science that makes yester- 
day’s problem obsolete almost by the 
time a law can be passed to solve it. 
Nor is the end of radio’s growing pains, 
legal along with scientific, in sight. 

In beginning any discussion of the 
wii lleld of radio law, it is well to dispose 
°! two questions which, although enter- 
‘aining material for academic or draw- 
'ng-room discussion, are not likely to 





attain the dignity of legal consider- 
ation. 

“‘Who owns the ether?” is an interro- 
gation not infrequently heard. 


That puzzle, the ether 


THE ether is not like the air, nor like 
water on the high seas. Both the air 
and the water may be said to be free, 
owned by neither nations nor individ- 
uals. Both are tangible substances, per- 
ceptible to the senses, and either can be 
reduced to possession and ownership. 
Liquid air in a bottle, for example, un- 
questionably is a suitable object for 
ownership. 


But not so the ether. The ether has 
never been perceived by any of the five 
senses. No one has ever seen or bot- 
tled any. Its character is unknown, and 
a number of modern scientists deny its 
very existence. 

If it does exist; it must be just as 
truly present in a perfect vacuum or in 
the densest solid as in the air, for it is 
all-pervading. It is not a substance, but 
a scientific hypothesis—a pure supposi- 
tion which physicists find convenient in 
discussing light waves and radio waves. 

Such anelusivecommodity, obviously, 
cannot become property, and it is not 
worth while to debate title to it. 

The other question might seem to 
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have a plausible basis, but it is just as 
impractical of application. It is whether 
we should apply to radio waves the 
good old rule of real estate law, that 
whoever owns a piece of real estate 
owns everything below the surface to 
the center of the earth and everything 
above the surface to the heavens. 

In general, the law protects the prop- 
erty owner not only against trespass on 
the surface but also against undermin- 
ing the soil and trespass above as by pro- 
jecting eaves of adjoining buildings. The 
airplane seems likely to bring about 
some revision of the old rule, but in 
principle it will remain the same. 

Manifestly, the rule cannot be applied 
to radio waves, even though they are 
bolder than human trespassers could 
possibly be, penetrating the walls of the 
home to the very fireside. No property 
owner regards them as trespassers so 
long as they bring him entertainment 
or instruction. He may resent the crackle 
of static caused by Nature and the dia- 
bolical noises caused by a nearby den- 
tist’s X-ray machine or a tramway or a 
power plant. 

These are all “radio waves,’ though 
they carry no program, and if they are 
trespassers, they were violating the prop- 
erty owner’s rights long before broad- 
casting was known. The property owner 
is not interested in being protected 
against trespass by radio waves; he is 
interested only in being protected against 
man-made interference, and such inter- 
ference cannot be stopped by actions 
for trespass. It can be prevented or 
minimized only by government regula- 
tion. 


Radio’s legal background 


ABOUT as good a way as any of obtain- 
ing a cursory but comprehensible view 
of some of the real problems of radio 
law is to examine its development his- 
torically. 

From this point of view, the subject 
divides itself naturally into two periods, 
that from 1912 to February 23, 1927, 
when the Radio Act of 1912 was in 
force, and that from February 23, 1927, 
to the present, with the Radio Act of 
1927 in force. 

Looking at broadcasting alone, the 
first period might be described as ‘“‘be- 
fore the deluge,” the second as “after 
the deluge.”’ The deluge was “the break- 
down of the law,” lasting from July 9, 
1926, to February 23, 1927. 

In that time nearly 200 new broad- 
casting stations crowded onto channels 
already overcongested with about 550 
Stations. Existing stations “‘jumped”’ 
their waves and increased their power 
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APPOINTED BY YOUNG TO PLAN “WORLD BANK” 


M. A. Traylor, Chicago banker, is Jackson E. Reynolds, New York, 
named to subcommittee which is to is serving with Traylor as America’s 
draw statutes for the “world bank” members of the “‘world bank” group 


BIGGEST POLICY HOLDER HE GIVES AGAIN 


Pierre S. du Pont is the leading A third gift of $25,000 has been 
insurance buyer. His collection of made to the Palestine Emergency 
policies reaches a $7,000,000 total Fund by Nathan Straus, New York 


TRUST DIRECTOR MINE HOST 


David E. Friday, economist, joins Taverner Lucius Boomer, as presi- 
board of Reliance International dent of the New Waldorf Astoria, 
Corp., large new investment trust will direct the world’s largest hotel 
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MID-WEST MERGER 


A $400,000,000 banking and trust 
firm, headed by Robert O. Lord, 
grows out of two Detroit banks 


ENGINEER APPOINTEE 


W. L. Cooper, engineer by trade, 
is appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





PROJECTS EASTERN SYSTEM RULES BIGGEST BANK 
Railroad circles got a jolt when National City Bank, by a receat 
L. F. Loree, Delaware and Hudson merger, becomes world’s biggest. 
head, proposed a 17-line merger Charles E. Mitchell is president 
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— News, buys name, circulation, 
Sood will of the Chicago Journal 


BOSS OF THE BIG-TOPS 


. Strong, Chicago John Ringling, last of the seven 
Ringling brothers, buys out chief 


competitors in the circus world 
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at will; reception was practically ruined 
for the listening public, and anarchy 
reigned in the realm of radio. 

The causes for this are revealed in 
the unfortunate turn which radio law 
had taken during the first period. The 
chief problems of radio law in the second 
period, so far as broadcasting stations 
are concerned, can be traced largely to 
the same tragedy. 

The Radio Act of 1912 was a rather 
short statute. Although one section men- 
tioned wireless telephony (as distin- 
guished from wireless telegraphy), the 
whole statute was based on the assump- 
tion that radio for all time would con- 
sist of sending the dots and dashes from 
shore to ship, ship to ship, and ship to 
shore. 


Shortcomings of the 1912 Act 


IT DID NOT take into account the fact 
that radio channels are limited in num- 
ber and that it might some day be nec- 
essary to reject a large proportion of 
applications for licenses. Instead, al- 
though it placed the administration of 
its provisions in the hands of the De- 
partment of Commerce, it gave that 
Department virtually no power to re- 
ject an application and no power at all 
to make regulations. 

Broadcasting was introduced to the 
public in the fall of 1920, when the 
station that afterwards became KDKA 
sent out election returns and obtained 
an enthusiastic response. Stations in- 
creased rapidly in number until in the 
fall of 1925 there were 578. 

Herbert Hoover, then secretary of 
commerce, urged Congress to enact an 
up-to-date radio law. The various 
branches of the radio industry joined 
him in his request. Indeed, in the period 
from 1923 to 1926, one house of Con- 
gress passed three radio statutes at suc- 
cessive sessions, only to have them die 
in the other house. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hoover, ably 
assisted by Judge Stephen B. Davis, 
solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce, and W. D. Terrell, chief of the 
Department’s radio division, was accom- 
plishing wonders in the attempt to make 
the antiquated Radio Act of 1912 meet 
the exigencies caused by the rising tide 
of applications for new stations. 

The Department could not reject an 
application for a station license from 
any citizen and had somehow to find a 
place for each applicant. 

There were only 95 channels in that 
part of the ether devoted to broadcast- 
ing (the number has since been in- 
creased to 96 by the Federal RadioCom- 

(Continued on page 123) 





A Chinese Scholar 


HE word “business” con- 

veys the idea of being busy. 

Tous Chinese scholars, and 

in fact to all Oriental phi- 

losophers, to be busy is dis- 
tasteful. Why should we always be 
busy? What is it all for? Are we 
too busy to live? I think one can 
live much better without being 
busy, and I am sorry to see that 
there are many people in the world 
who are too busy to live. 

Are we too busy to die? Death 
is forever awaiting us, and we do 
not have to speed its approach. 

I can never understand or be 
accustomed to modern western 
life, especially the American busi- 
ness man’s life. Every one is busy 
every moment—hurry, rush, push, 
pull and struggle. It amuses me to 
observe all this going on. But, 
thanks be to God, I myself am 
not in the center of it, and so I 
can have time to observe and be 
amused. I am like one who visits 
a stock-exchange market or a 
tragic-comic play; I can enjoy it 
so much simply because I take no 
part in it. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 


By KIANG KANG-HU 


Professor, Nanking Government University 
Lecturer at University of California 


In the first place it should be made clear 
that this type of life is found not only 
here and now in America, but is quite 
common everywhere and all the time. 
One of our popular T’ang dynasty (618- 
906 A.D.) poets once expressed his lam- 
entation in the following lines: 

** All events are experienced with too 
much anxiety. No one ever takes time 
to rest before he dies.” 


Two views of a single fact 


ONLY those who remain outside can 
realize the pity of it; once they are 
drawn into it, they too are lost forever. 
The only difference in this regard be- 
tween the Chinese and the modern West- 
erner is that the former acknowledges 
the fact with contempt and grief while 
the latter accepts it with justification 
and encouragement. 

Secondly, let us not imagine that all 
the Orientals are lazy or that the Orien- 
tal philosophy is a philosophy of lazi- 
ness. The Book of Changes, the oldest 
of all Chinese books and the first of the 
Confucian canons, states: 

“It is the nature of the universe to 
be forever in motion, and it is the virtue 
of the superior man to imitate and har- 
monize with the universe by being ac- 
tive and attentive day and night.” 

Confucius was once asked by his dis- 
ciple whether one may cease to study. 

His answer was ‘‘No!” and he went 
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on to say. “Great is death! The superior 
man may then rest, and the mean man 
may then lie prostrate!”’ 

The Taoists idealized the life of inac- 
tion, but they added to it the idea that 
“by doing nothing nothing is left un- 
done.” 

A common Chinese proverb says, 
“Running water never grows stale.” 
Unlike the western proverb, “‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’’ it actually 
teaches the necessity of activity to be 
well and successful. 

Now, what is a satisfactory explana- 
tion for these contradictory moods? We 
Chinese believe that human life as well 
as the universe is composed of two 
phases: the positive or active, and the 
negative or passive. It is vastly impor- 
tant that we should balance them well, 
keep them in harmony and not antago- 
nistic to each other. 

In the first place, we have always been 
carefully taught to apply our positive 
or active forces inwardly, that is to say, 
spiritually, ideally, mentally andmorally. 

The negative or passive forces should 
be directed to opposite ends. 

In other words, we should sublimate 
our possessive instincts toward the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, virtue and in- 
visible property; the ambition for con- 
quest should be turned to the conquest 





WE speak proudly, some times, of our «modern 
American philosophy of business,» of the idea 
that we should spend more in order that we may 


be impelled to make more. But such a philosophy 


is neither modern nor American. It was preached 


and practiced in China seven centuries before 
the birth of Christ. 


But was—and is—the frantic struggle and mad 


of ourselves—our 
ownevil thoughts, 
our bad habits, 
and our vicious 
practices; the 
fighting spirit 
should be led to- 
ward literary and 
artistic contests or muscular and physi- 
cal training. In our outward and mate- 
rial life, we prefer to live simply, hum- 
bly and economically. 

Confucius says: 

‘“‘He who aims to be a man of virtue, 
in his food seeks not to gratify his appe- 
tite, nor in his dwelling-place does he 
seek the appliance of ease.”” And again: 

“A scholar whose mind is set on 
Truth, and who is ashamed of poor 
clothes and poor food, is not fit to be 
discoursed with.” 


The flawless character of Yu 


IN THE second place, we have been 
taught that, when in government posi- 
tion or any official capacity, we should 
conduct our positive or active forces 
toward public utility, and our negative 
or passive forces toward private ends. 
This is well illustrated in the following 
statement of Confucius in the Analects: 
“IT can find no flaw in the character of 


Yu the Great’s ordinary dress was poor; his cere- 
monial costumes ornate. So things for the public 


ings are negligible 


good must be well cared for, while private belong- 


haste that this philosophy inevitably leads to real- 
ly worth while? How do your views compare 
with this Chinese philosopher's? 


Yu the Great (who reigned 2205-2198 
B.C.). He himself used coarse food and 
drink, but displayed the utmost filial 
piety toward the spirits (gods and an- 
cestors). His ordinary garments were 
poor, but he displayed the utmost ele- 
gance in his ceremonial costumes. He 
lived in a low mean house, but expended 
all his strength in the construction of 
ditches and water channels.” 

So, the things which belong to the 
community or which are for the good of 
the public must be well taken care of, 
improved and perfected, while one’s pri- 
vate belongings are negligible from the 
eyes of a statesman or philosopher. 

This doctrine must appear to the man 
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imbued with the modern western busi- 
ness psychology to be foolish and ridicu- 
lous. I do not wish here to dwell upon 
the undesirable conditions created by 
or derived from the practice of modern 
western commercialism. I wish only to 
examine some basic theories held in the 
psychology of the up-to-date business 
man, and give my criticism from the view- 
point of a Chinese philosopher. 

First, we find in this country a firm- 
ly established money standard; in other 
words, a dollar-and-cent measurement 
of human activities and their values. 
Though I share certain fundamental 
principles with the scientific socialists, I 
cannot fully agree that material condi- 
tions are the only determinating factors 
of history. I can still less agree with the 
idea that national welfare and personal 
success are indicated mainly by the nu- 
merical figures of incomes and expendi- 
tures. 

More pernicious yet is the growing con- 
viction that everything is purchasable 
with money or that every phase of civi- 
lization can be valued only in terms 
of merchandise. 

Money, though a very conven- 
ient means of life, is certainly not 
the end. Why should we sacrifice 
everything, even our lives, for the 
accumulation of money, and re- 
duce ourselves to machines and 
mechanisms? Unless there is some 
property in a nation or in a person 
that cannot be corrupted or bought 
by money, that nation or that per- 
son is not worth living. For any- 
thing which has a price is valueless, 
and anything which has a real value 
is priceless. 


An Oriental view of work 


SECOND, the belief in the struggle 
for existence by the creation of a 
busy and noisy world is increasing- 
ly unbearable. It is necessary to 
work earnestly and diligently; it is 
also necessary to work with ease, 
quiet, and good taste. 

When a Chinese philosopher of 
the military school in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ was asked what 
are the most essential tactics in 
war, his reply was summed up in 
two words, “order” and “‘leisure.”’ 

Let us suppose the world to be a 
trench and life to be warfare, then 
those surest to win the battle are 
those who can fight it orderly and 
leisurely. Merely being busy and 
noisy will not bring us the victory. 
On the contrary, our energy is 
quickly consumed and the joy of 
work is totally eliminated. The best 
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efficiency test is not how to exert one’s 
ability and exhaust one’s strength, but 
how to preserve them and recreate 
them. 

So, a restful night is of importance 
to a working day, and the leisure hours 
are invaluable to the busy minutes. Un- 
til one knows how to regulate his labor 
and tranquilize his mind, he does not live 
but simply exists. Here again we must 
not mistake means for ends. Strife is but 
one phase of life; it is neither its final 
aim nor its original purpose. 

Third, we notice a tendency to pro- 
mote luxury and extravagance for so- 
ciety as well as for individuals, and thus 
bring about the habit of money spend- 
ing. One of the greatest American busi- 
ness men, has emphatically admonished 
the American youth to spend all the 
money he can make and then allow him- 
self to be driven by the burning desire 
for new wants, that he may be induced 
to make more money for its realization. 
He advocates that the standard of life 
for both society and individuals will be 





Confucius held that man should em- 
ulate the activity of the Universe 


lifted by more money spending and more 
money making. 

This theory is, in fact, neither mod- 
ern nor western. It is the doctrine 
preached and practiced by Kuan Chun g, 
a prime minister of one of the Five Con- 
quering Powers of the Eastern Chou 
dynasty in the seventh century before 
Christ. 

He maintained that “‘extravagancy is 
the only way to enrich the state,”’ for 
public economy profits by the quick cir- 
culation of money. 


Will we follow the parallel? 


THIS DOCTRINE worked marvelous- 
ly well with his state, the Chi’s State, 
for more than a century, and it will, I 
presume, work well also for the United 
States for many centuries to come. For 
the position of the Chi’s State in the 
Eastern Chou Empire was similar to that 
of the United States in the present- 
day world—that is to say, she was the 
leading financial power of her time. But, 
Kuan Chung’s political and eco- 
nomic philosophy, with all its 
marked achievements, was severely 
criticised by both Confucius and 
Mencius as being “narrow-minded” 
and “shortsighted.” 

To be sure, such a policy does 
actually enrich the state, but it in- 
evitably disturbs people’s minds 
and menaces also their moral and 
physical orders. This in turn reacts 
upon the psychology and social 
conditions of the community. So- 
cial unrest, insanity, crimes, and 
revolutions are its natural out- 
comes. 

Under such a state of things, un- 
less all citizens are well protected 
by some sort of state socialism as 
they were during the reigns of the 
Three Long Dynasties (2205-249 
B.C.) of ancient China, when all 
land belonged to the public, farm- 
steads were equally distributed 
among the rural households for a 
fixed period, all schools were free, 
aged and disabled were cared for 
by local self-government, until 
then, there can be no security and 
no enjoyment for the majority of 
population. 

The result will be that by sacri- 
fice of the greatest number the 
smallest number may be enriched, 
and by sacrifice of the citizens the 
state may be enriched. Is this what 
is desired? 

Fourth, a new maxim is current 
in the business world, that discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction are the 

(Continued on page 198) 
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What Makes a 


Successful 


Executive ? 


By ALBERT R. ERSKINE 


President, Studebaker Corporation 


DECORATIONS BY DON MILLAR 


R, ISCUSSION of the qualifica- 
' ‘(tions of industrial manage- 
"ment has become more gen- 
_4y eral in recent years because 
it is now recognized that the 
modern corporation is, in fact, a social 
unit in which the lives of the greater 
part of the American people are largely 
absorbed. We realize that business is no 
longer a hermetically sealed department 
of life, from which men withdraw them- 
selves when the clock strikes the quit- 
ting hour. 

On the contrary, the life of the nation 
and of every citizen is being moulded 
and colored by relationships with large 
corporate organizations. Leadership in 
industry today is no longer merely a 
question of achieving a favorable bal- 
ance sheet. 

These broad relations have been ac- 
companied by an increasing sense of 
Social responsibility as the better estab- 
lished corporations have approached an 
insUtutional status and as the functions 
of management and ownership have 
been separated to a large extent by the 
diffusion of stock ownership. 

_ [believe that the modern corporation 
i already, through natural processes, 
egun to solve the problems which 
‘very form of human association has had 
i meet. We have created in America a 
Corps of business management which 














>< BUSINESS executives, like poets, are made as well as 


born. What, then, goes into their making? To what, to 
use the newspaper phrase, do they attribute their suc- 


cess? Mr. Erskine sets forth here his own formula for 


selecting the lieutenants in his industrial army 


has evolved an ideology and a way of 
life which are slowly crystallizing into 
ethical form. 


Back to group society 


THE MODERN business executive, as 
distinguished from the individual enter- 
prises of the day of smaller industrial 
units, has had to acquire some of the 
characteristics of statesmanship and, 
strangely, the final outcome of the indi- 
vidualistic industry which followed the 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century in England has beenareturn in 
some measure to a group form of society 
in which men are banded together ac- 


cording to their various occupations. 
The allegiance of great masses of men 
to corporations and, in turn, the allegi- 
ance of the executives of corporations 
to trade associations has brought this 
about. 

Some corporations have progressed 
toward solving the problem of succes- 
sion of leadership which is the rock 
upon which many forms of political 
associations have been wrecked. Curi- 
ously enough, we are reverting to the 
precedent of the Roman Empire in this 
respect. 

The executive of a large corporation 
nowadays usually has in training a suc- 
cessor and, if the candidate measures up 
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to his opportunity, such a designation 
by his chief is usually tantamount to 
selection. As these comparatively new 
functions and attributes of industrial 
leadership produce clear images in the 
public mind it is possibly worth while 
for as many executives as possible to 
contribute their thought and the result 
of their experience to the general for- 
mulation of sound principles of corpor- 
ate leadership. 


Still room at top 


HOWEVER, precedent is but a limited 
guide for industrial management in new 
industries. In the motor industry we are 
still establishing precedents. We are 
compelled to do so because the execu- 
tives of a motor company must always 
be doing something new or their com- 
petitors will do it for them. 

At the same time they find that at 
least three-fourths of the time of man- 
agement is taken up with supervision 
simply because, even in an industrial 
society where ability is free to move to 
the top, there are not enough capable 
and ambitious men who are willing to 
pay the price of success, which is hard 
work. 

The supply of those who know how to 
do things capably under supervision and 
under the spur of insistent leadership is 
quite ample. For this reason I have 
found that the most reliable test of 
whether a man iscompetent torise tohigh 
industrial command can be summed 
up in a phrase—the man who says 
“What else can I do?” is the man des- 
tined to business leadership. Industrial 
leaders know how rare these men are, 
and no matter how far down the line 
they begin to disclose themselves their 
rise is absolutely certain. When this 
kind of a man appears nearly every other 
consideration is secondary. 
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Most executives developed 
through practical experience 
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A. business leader must be able 
to picture facts from figures 


I think this is the answer to the talk 
about specialists and the age of speciali- 
zation with which the world has been 
surfeited in recent years. 

We have been told that only special- 
ists can now make the world move. 
That is easy to say and easy to believe, 
because of the vast increase in the sum 
of human knowledge and the growing 
variability of human life. Viewing the 
general picture of modern industrial- 
ism, it is easy to be overwhelmed by the 
tremendous advance in all kinds of re- 
search and technology. 


Specialization or leadership? 


ONE effect of the great movement for 
efficiency and cost cutting was to exalt 
for a moment the specialist, but, after 
all, the functions and opportunities of 
the specialist had been made possible 
by the business leader equipped with 
primary qualifications for human leader- 
ship. 

For that reason I have never become 
very deeply interested in thinking of 
the relative merits of the one-job man, 
and the two-, three- or four-job man; 
nor have I ever been able to discover 
any difference between men who have 
successfully administered more than one 
corporation and those who have come 
up to the top of the organization in 
which they started. 

We are familiar with the army offi- 
cers, real estate men, lawyers and others 
who have become great corporation and 
railroad operators. On the other hand, 
the sort of men who have remained in 
a single line are perhaps even more 
numerous. 

We can recall Henry Ford or Roy D. 
Chapin as men who grew up in the auto 
industry. Walter C. Allen, president of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 


pany, began as a truck boy at three 
dollars a week in that company; Will L. 
Clayton of Houston, Texas, head of 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, a con- 
cern which handles one-sixth of the 
American cotton crop, began as a $60 
stenographer with the American Cotton 
Company in the early days when I was 
in that company. 

Back in 1888, Martin J. Collins, long 
president of the Graham Paper Com- 
pany of St. Louis, was one of my office 
associates drawing $40 a month from 
the company he now leads. 

A diversity of jobs is essential experi- 
ence for the potential business leader: 
for instance, in Studebaker, H. S. 
Vance, vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing, was an inspector in the fac- 
tory, purchasing agent, sales manager 
and assistant to the president before he 
took his present position. It is usually a 
good thing for production men to have 
had sales experience. This is especially 
true in these days when public taste is 
so discriminating and variable. 

Paul G. Hoffman, vice president in 
charge of sales, was a salesman, then a 
branch manager, then a dealer on his 
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The corporation head evidently 
must be financial minded 


own account with 353 people working 
for him at one time. 

Undoubtedly, practical experience in 
most of the major departments of a 
business tends to develop those general 
qualities required for high industrial 
command. While the head of a great 
corporation need not necessarily be a 
financier, he must have a goodly por- 
tion of that rather indefinable thing we 
call the financial mind. That ought to 
be self-evident. 

The progress of science is based on 
the advance of measurement. As indus- 
try relies on statistics, the importance 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Frantic oil production, which ignores demand, makes costly storage necessary 


The World’s Worst Waste 


By MARK A REQUA N considering the question of the 


Former General Director, Oil Division, U. $. Fuel Administration conservation of our petroleum re- 
sources we must begin by differen- 
tiating between the mineral, animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Animals 


* NO INDUSTRY would buy 25,000 tons of coal and vegetables are replaceable. Mineral 


deposits, once exhausted, are gone for- 


daily, pile i ; : : 
f Yr pile K up and burn it uselessly. Yet, mn Cali- ever. We must next recognize that our 
Wi: alone, one phase of oil operations is causing two power-making minerals, coal and 
this much w : oil, when consumed, leave no scrap. The 
aste every day and hastening a short- scrap market, an important factor in 
age OF an irreplaceable mineral. metal production, has no place in the 
M . . . : production of either coal or oil. 
g Requa explains why this waste Is permitted When our mineral resources are ex- 


hausted we shall have to revert from 
the industrial civilization of the present, 
back to the pastoral life of the Middle 
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and suggests a remedy 
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Ages, unless synthetic chemistry comes 
to the rescue, and even its accomplish- 
ments, wonderful as they are, have so 
far been unable to produce elements. 

Petroleum is a mineral although the 
average citizen is unaccustomed to 
think of it as such, just as few persons 
think of that other liquid mineral, water, 
in its proper classification. Water is in- 
destructible. Convert it into steam and 
it escapes to find its way back as rain. 
But burn a gallon of gasoline or a ton 
of coal and it is gone forever. 

The United States consumes more 
than half the minerals produced in the 
world and produces more than half of 
the principal ones. 

We produce 72 per cent of the world’s 
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Cooperation would 
stop such crowding 
as this which means 
expense, waste and 
a decreased return 
from both wells 


NATION’S 


total annual consumption of petroleum 
products and we consume about 65 per 
cent of the total world output. 


How long will they last? 


MANY thoughtful citizens are con- 
cerned as to whether our mineral re- 
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of inefficiency in handling our petroleum 
resources. 

We are prone to think of petroleum 
in terms of gasoline and fuel oil, over- 
looking the importance of kerosene, gas 
oils, Diesel engine oil, road oils, coke. 
and lubricating oil. Some one once ca}- 
culated how many million acres of castor 





serves are adequate. The supply isample beans would be necessary to supply 
now but 50 or 100 years is not a long sufficient castor oil to lubricate the ma- 
time in the life of a nation and in that chinery now in use in the United States 


time some of our present reserves will, 
apparently, be exhausted. 

We should, of course, use them as 
needed but, since they are irreplaceable, 
it would be folly not to insist on maxi- 
mum efficiency not only in consump- 
tion but in production and manufacture 
as well. This is particularly true of pe- 
troleum. 

Its significance has only been realized 
comparatively recently. As late as 1905 
we spoke of the iron age but now the 
petroleum industry represents twice as 
much capital investment as the steel 
industry. 

Progress has been so rapid that it is 
little wonder that the sober thrift en- 
dorsed by Calvin Coolidge in his letter 
appointing the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board has failed to keep pace with 
expansion. The result has been an orgy 
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alone. I have forgotten the figure but it 
was tremendous. As a matter of fact 
there is no known substitute for pe- 
troleum oils for lubricating purposes. 

Substitutions have been suggested fo: 
petroleum; the hydrogenation of coal is 
possibly the future source of supply. 
Shale may produce oil but of them all! 
none can compare with oil from wells. 

This migratory mineral was first found 
in the region of the Alleghanies which, 
a generation ago, supplied the nation 
with a modest 60 million barrels of it 
every year. Then production jumped to 
California and later back to Oklahoma 
and Texas. Now the 60 million barrels 
have grown to 900 million. 

This liquid mineral has its own prob- 
lems. It may lie under your land, for 
instance, and under mine next door. If 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Although one well in ten or 20 acres is sufficient, ten wells are frequently sunk on 


an acre. In one field alone $250,000,000 was spent drilling unnecessary wells 
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The law built a wall and forbade creditors of the corporation to pass across it 


Juggling Corporate Capital 


By CHARLES B. COUCHMAN 


ORPORATIONS are no longer 
novelties. Ownership of capital 
stock in corporations is as com- 
mon as are radio sets; and of 

| course corporations always 
‘ave capital. That is taken for granted. 
The amount of capital authorized is 
always definitely fixed in the charter 
and certificate of incorporation. 

All of these facts are accepted as part 
of the folderol connected with the proc- 
€ss of incorporating. But what is the 
real purpose of a stated amount for cor- 
Porate capital? Apparently this ques- 
“ion gets little thought or attention. 
Why should each corporation have a 
definite amount of capital “authorized,” 
when in but comparatively few cases 
does the authorized capital stock have 
any relation to the true capital of the 
corporation? 


Corporations are the offspring of 


Partner, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Company 


CARTOONS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


partnerships with certain marked differ- 
ences, chief among which is the con- 
dition of limited liability of the stock- 
holders. The history of a stated amount 
of capital stock traces its origin pri- 
marily to this limited liability and was 
primarily intended as a protection to 
creditors. 

It is a well-recognized fact in the 
study of credits that a liability must be 


protected by assets of greater book value 
than the amount of the debt, unless the 
assets be in the form of cash or its 
equivalent. An old rule-of-thumb with 
regard to credits was that the liabilities 
attaching to any fund of mixed assets 
should not exceed 50 per cent of the 
book value of such assets. 

It is not our purpose to argue the 
merits or demerits of this rule. There is 


* CHARLES B. COUCHMAN, a Missourian by birth, 
prefaced accountancy by activities that ranged from cattle 
tending to railroading. He took up accounting in 1911, 
formed a company in 1913, opened a New York office 
in 1921, and in 1928 merged his practice with the firm of 
which he is now a partner. He has lectured and written 


extensively on business finance 
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little doubt, however, 
that maintaining it as 
marking the limit of 
safety was a vital fac- 
tor in preventing over- 
credits in days gone by. 

To be concrete. If 
the firm of Jones, 
Smith, and Brown, ap- 
peared to be headed by 
good, careful business 
men, a loan to them of, 
say $50,000 was usual- 
ly considered well pro- 
tected if Jones, Smith, 
and Brown had an 
equivalent amount 
themselves invested in 
the firm so that the 
firm assets were $100,- 
000. This would allow 
for a shrinkage of $50,000 before there 
should be loss to the creditors. 

However, under partnership law, 
Jones or Smith or Brown could with- 
draw a portion of their investment with- 
out asking the consent of anyone out- 
side their organization, so that part of 
the assets which the creditors con- 
sidered as affording security for their 
loan could be taken out of the funds of 
the firm and transferred to the individ- 
ual partner. 


Partners stood to lose 


AS A RESULT the law said that the 
creditors might pursue these assets with 
their claims so that if the assets of the 
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By jockeying stock sale proceeds, good 
dividends may be paid—for a while 


firm were not sufficient to pay the debt, 
the creditors could bring action against 
each or any or all of the individual 
partners and any assets which they 
might possess. 

This legal viewpoint. while highly 
pleasing to creditors, had certain unde- 
sirable features to many partners. Even- 
tually it led to the formation of that 
legal entity known as a “corporation”’ 
by means of which an owner’s liability 
(with certain exceptions) was limited 
to his investment in the corporation. 
Under this plan of organization, if Jones 
Smith, and Brown incorporated with 
assets of $50,000 representing their 
stated capital and if they obtained 
another $50,000 assets from creditors, 


these creditors could only look for pro- 
tection to the fund of assets belonging 
to the corporation. 

About this entity the law built a wal! 
separating the corporation’s funds from 
those of the individual stockholders. 
Creditors were forbidden to cross this 
wall. 


Justice to all 


HOWEVER, it seems that the law in- 
tended that this wall should debar in 
two ways. Creditors were forbidden to 
pass through it or over it to attach 
assets of the stockholders to obtain pay- 
ment of corporate indebtedness to them. 
The stockholders, on the other hand, 
were debarred from withdrawing from 
the corporation any of its stated capital. 
Were it not for this two-way provision 
of the wall, the law would have proven 
unjust to creditors. 

This, it appears, was the original 
legal viewpoint with regard to corpor- 
ations. Every corporation, save those 
concerned with operating mines and the 
like, had a stated capital which must 
be held within the corporation to pro- 
tect creditors and to aid in carrying on 
the operations of the corporation. 

This fund might be lost or decreased 
through business transaction so that 
creditors might suffer loss, but no part 
of it could be removed legally from the 
corporate corral and added to the pri- 
vate funds of the stockholders. The 
law stated specifically that withdrawals 
by stockholders, known as dividends, 


Who of us does not get a thrill from beholding the engrossed figures on 
our certificates, regardless of the fact that their worth may be far less? 









nyst be made only from funds accumu- 
lated in excess of the sum of the stated 
capital and the liabilities. Such an ex- 
cess was known as “surplus. 

In the adolescent and more innocent 
age of corporations, this surplus was 
nresumed to accumulate from profits. 
The whole scheme seemed simple and 
effective. Then, as time progressed, cor- 
norations began to move out of this 
rather simple sphere of activity and 
‘o experiment along new and unex- 
pected channels. 

\ wonderful field of experimentation 
was offered by the method adopted in 
most states for valuing the 
amount of the corporate capi- 
‘al. In those days, capital 
stock had what was known 
asa “par value,” usually $100 
a share. This was presumed 
:o be issued by the corpor- 
ation in return for $100 of 
money or its equivalent re- 
ceived by the corporation. 


Watered Values 


THUS a commercial unit 
with a capital stock of $50,- 
000, consisting of 500 shares 
of $100 par value, was pre- 
sumed to have received $50,- 
000 in cash or other assets in 
return for the issue of its en- 
tire stock. 

Had stock always been is- 
sued for cash, the problem would remain 
simple, but frequently it was found de- 
sirable to issue stock for other property 
and the majority of states authorized 
that stock could be issued ‘for cash, for 
property, or for services rendered.” 

‘The value to be fixed upon such ser- 
vices Or property was usually left to 
the board of directors. As time passed, 
various boards of directors began to 
realize the possibilities afforded by this 
most trusting statute and values set 
upon property for the purpose of issuing 
capital stock began to bear rather re- 
markable divergence from values of 
similar property as fixed for cash sale. 
_ The experiments that ensued resulted 
n the creation of many corporations 
whose capital bore little relation to the 
onginal cost, or the construction cost 
of properties acquired by the corpor- 
auon for capital stock; and at times, 
unfortunately, bore little relation to the 
Aiea earning power of these as- 
sets, 

. In such cases, if creditors advanced 
" 4 corporation values equal to the 
amount of capital apparently contrib- 
mis hed the stockholders, there was 

«' assurance that the creditors were 
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It has long been known, not only by Barnum but by all his 
successors, that the public will believe the label on the package 


protected by assets of double the amount 
of their advances, even though the 
records and reports of the corporation 
indicated such a ratio. The value fixed 
on the assets advanced by creditors was 
the result of business negotiations be- 
tween two distinct parties—the corpor- 
ation officers on the one hand and the 
creditors on the other. 

The book values fixed for the proper- 
ties or services invested by the stock- 
holders may have been fixed by a group 
dealing with themselves; being at one 
moment proposed investors offering 
their property to the corporation, and 
in the next moment, a board of direc- 
tors accepting for the corporation the 
properties offered. 


Market price vs. book value 


THE INEVITABLE result was that 
the par value stated on the share certifi- 
cates did not express the intrinsic value 
of the assets represented by the stock, 
and equally inevitably this par value 
did not express the marketable price of 
the shares. 

It has long been known, not only by 
Barnum but all the multitude of his 


successors, that the public will believe 
the label on the package in preference 
to a study of the contents. “If it is in 
print it must be so” is a rule followed 
by countless numbers who would, no 
doubt, indignantly refuse to admit it. 

The engraving on a stock certificate 
is even more impressive than mere print 
and when “One Hundred Dollars” ap- 
pears in elaborate green ink across the 
stamped golden sunset of a share cer- 
tificate, surrounded by scrollwork rem- 
iniscent of government money, who 
could be hardy enough to doubt that 
it must represent the value indicated? 

Who of us does not get a little thrill 
from beholding such engrossed figures 
on our certificates, regardless of the 
fact that their worth may be far less? 
It is a psychological susceptibility that 
few of us can escape, and it has proved 
a bonanza to the issuers of thousands 
of beautiful certificates. 

Among the promoters of corporations 
there are always a certain number whose 
intent is to make a profit from the 
issuance of shares rather than from the 
operation of the corporation, and usual- 
ly there is a certain percentage of these 

(Continued on page 88) 




















ye You may never buy an auto- 
mobile body as such. Yet body 


makers advertise to you 


OU are in the showroom of a 

motor-car dealer. The salesman 

is telling you all about the good 

points of the automobile you 

are considering buying. He tells 
you that it has a Continental motor, 
Timken roller bearings and a Fisher 
body. You agree that these are worth 
while, and the salesman emphasizes 
them in bring:ng you to the closing 
point. 

That is as good an example as any 
of the factors in modern merchandising 
referred to as the resale. You are never 
the purchaser of a Continental motor, 
Timken bearings or a Fisher body, as 
such, but only of the car of which they 
are component parts. Their manufac- 
turers have made you conscious of their 
advantages in order to give their prod- 
ucts resale value for the automobile 
builder. 

Development of a merchandising phi- 
losophy based upon the resale element is 
as characteristic a feature of this busi- 
ness age as any that could bementioned. 
Contrast the present plan of entering a 
market arm in arm with your customer 
or your supply man with the ancient 
idea that the seller was a chap it wouldn’t 
do to trust, the “‘Let the buyer beware” 
idea. For, basically, the development of 
resale merchandising is a recognition of 
the mutual interests of buyers and sellers, 
and of the fact that they may share 
markets together. 

The automotive industry has given a 
great opportunity for the development 
of this idea, but it is evident in many 
other industries. Many manufacturers 
are projecting themselves beyond their 
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HOW far back can advertising go and still influence 
you to buy a particular commodity? Do you, for 


example, greatly care if the wool in your clothing 
was woven in sunlit mills? Or, to go farther, if that 


wool came from contented sheep? Offered by mill 


owners or sheep growers, that’s resale advertising — 


advertising the part more readily to sell the whole, 


the finished product. Is such advertising effective? 


Advertising the Part 
to Sell the Whole 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


Editor, Class and Industrial Marketing 
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TIMKEN =: BEARINGS 
y%e Bearing manufacturers were 


among the first to create re- 
sale values through advertising 


immediate markets, in the sense of their 
immediate customers, and are making 
themselves and their products known 
among those who purchase the products 
as parts or accessories of something else. 

A striking feature of today’s situation 
is the cordial welcome extended by the 


buyer to the seller, who through 
his efforts in secondary markets, 
has added to the salability of the 
product in which his own is incor- 
porated. This attitude is in direct 
opposition to the view formerly 
held in some quarters, that the 
seller forces himself into the con- 
sumer market so as to provide 
himself with a club by which he 
may compel his immediate custo- 
mer to use his product. 


Today’s business trend 


THE trend of the times is steadily 
toward a better balanced and mu- 
tually beneficial arrangement, with 
buyer and seller not only sharing 
the market, but good will and re- 
sponsibility as well. Noblesse oblige 
and the policy which entails active 
merchandising efforts among others 
than immediate customers imply 
an obligation to make good, as well as 
an opportunity to make business. 

The Alemite Corporation, well known 
in the automotive field, has developed 
its fittings for the lubrication of indus- 
trial machinery. During the past few 
years it has built up a substantial de- 
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that section of its market. Not 
long ago the maker of a well known 
line of construction machinery suggested 
that he would like to feature Alemite 
in his sales and advertising program, 
feeling that his use of the fittings had 
created a talking point worth passing 
to salesmen and distributors. 

It is quite likely that from now on 
Alemite will be given prominence by 
this manufacturer, not because the Ale- 
mite fittings are primary details of his 
design, but because buyers know what 
Alemite means and accept it as repre- 
enting something worth while. The 
maker of the construction equipment is 
simply capitalizing the reputation of 
Alemite in his own market. 
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The buyers know values 


ASITUATION of this kind would have 
been decidedly unusual a generation ago. 
Few sellers attempted resale marketing 
activities, and few buyers sought to in- 
crease the salability of their products by 


tation of the materials, parts and acces- 
sories of which those products were com- 
posed. At that time the average buyer 
would probably have resented any at- 
tempt by suppliers to influence his cus- 
tomers to specify those suppliers’ par- 
ticular brands. 

One of the most successful houses in 
working out this type of merchandising 
set-up Is the International Nickel Com- 
pany. Its principal product is Monel 
metal, a nickel alloy with qualities that 
have given it popularity among users of 
metals. International Nickel has gone 
into the markets of its customers, the 
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x Here the resale item adds sala- 
bility to both the product and 
the service the product gives 
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The Control Equipment Good Eleciric Motors Deserve 
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¥%e Manufacturers of motors find 
this firm an ally in staging 
their own merchandizing plans 


fabricators of metals, and has done 
a big merchandising job, not merely 
in behalf of Monel, but in behalf of 
all the specific products made of that 
material. 

It publishes a house organ which 
is circulated to a great many buyers 
of metal products and in which a 
directory of the fabricators is pub- 
lished. This directory shows the names 
of the manufacturers from whom 
Monel products may be obtained 
and also all of the different items 
that are manufactured of that ma- 
terial. The Company makes its at- 
tacks on market specific; it goes into 

the laundry industry, for instance, 
with a special drive in behalf of 
laundry equipment which contains 

Monel. 

Indicating the attitude of users of 
Monel metal toward the product, 
and particularly toward the good will 
inherent in it because of the way in 
which it has been merchandised in 
the resale markets, here is a little in- 
cident which developed not long ago. 
An advertising journal published an 
article in which credit for pioneering 
Monel in the laundry field was given 
to a certain manufacturer. Almost 
immediately a letter was received 
by the publisher from another manu- 
facturer who made and sustained 
the claim that he, and not the one 
mentioned, had been the first to use 
and to feature Monel in laundry ma- 
chinery. 

That’s a rather significant thing, 
if you stop to analyze it. Just remem- 
ber that Monel metal loses its iden- 
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tity when it is remanufactured; it 
might be any one of a number of 
things, and the buyer would hardly 
know what it was unless the seller 
told him. But laundry machinery 
purchasers have come to attach de- 
sirable attributes to Monel, so that 
featuring it for resale is a definite 


H merchandising advantage to the 


equipment manufacturer. Hence 
the immediate buyer of Monel 
spends his own good money to ad- 
vertise the fact that he uses it. 
Something was said about the 
manufacturer who enters the resale 
merchandising field sharing not 
only good will but responsibility. 
That is one of the features which 
appeals to the man who buys for 
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¥&e Armco has created a prestige 
that leads its users to give it 
vast amounts of space in ad- 
vertising their own products 


resale. Every business has the problem 
of pleasing the customer and of adjust- 
ing complaints satisfactorily. If the ulti- 
mate user knows and respects the manu- 
facturer of a part or accessory, it makes 
it much easier to handle repairs or ad- 
justments. 


Underwriting the guarantee 


IN THE case of the motor-car sale pre- 
viously referred to any repair or adjust- 
ment needed in the case of the roller 
bearings probably would not cause the 
owner of the car to criticise its builder. 
The owner has been sold the idea that 
those bearings are good bearings, and 
necessary adjustments or replacements 
do not imply faults on the part of the 
car builder. In other words, the implied 
guarantee of satisfactory use which 
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every maker of a good product extends 
to his customers is now underwritten 
also by the makers of the identified 
parts and materials. From the stand- 
point of the dealer and service man, this 
situation is decidedly advantageous. 

The chief reason for making use of 
the good will of resale products is, ad- 
mittedly, the reduced burden upon the 
product containing them. These are 
days of larger volumes of business, but 
also of smaller percentages of net profit. 
One of the reasons why profits are nar- 
rower is that selling costs are higher. 
The business man who is looking for an 
opportunity to cut sales expense seizes 
the chance to do so when he finds that 
the company from which he is buying a 
part, accessory, or material is doing 
part of the sales job for him. 


Humanizing the engineers 


A NEW business journal recently es- 
tablished for machine designers made 
the interesting statement that engineers 
who design machines are interested in 
the resale value of the parts and ma- 
terials which they specify in the specifi- 
cations and blue prints. Engineers were 
formerly supposed to be coldly scientific 
beings who recognized nothing except 
laws and formulas relating to strains, 
stresses and strengths.To find that they 
are concerned with selling as well as 
with designing is a stimulating thing— 
and it indicates that resale is a subject 
not confined in its interest to a few per- 
sons. 

There are many reasons why the de- 
signer, whether he is building a machine 
tool or a refrigerator, should be 
concerned about the salability of 
the parts which he uses in his prod- 
uct. If he is a good designer, he 
wants the product he creates to 
be a success; in short, he wants it 
to sell. If a maker of a metal or a 
motor can show him that use o! 
that metal or motor in his product 
will make the latter more salable, 
the designer, being a practical busi- 
ness man, will say, ““Thank you!” 
and write it down. 

Bennett Chapple, vice president 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, has said that Armco ingot 
iron manufactured by his company, 
is given a million dollars’ worth of 
advertising space a year by its 
users. While Mr. Chapple is an 
idealist, he does not believe that 
this amount of money in the form 
of publicity, is handed to Armco 
merely because the donors happen 
to be in generous moods. On the 
other hand, he thinks it is good 
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business for them to do so, as well as 
good business for Armco to have created 
a situation where that happens. 

“We have been advertising and mer- 
chandising Armco ingot iron to manu- 
facturers, merchants, and the public,” 
Mr. Chapple said. “‘We believe most 
people know that Armco resists 
rust, and that it is as pure a commercial 
iron as one can get. We have been work- 
ing with retail merchants, central sta- 
tions, department stores and other es- 
tablishments selling products made of 
sheet metal, telling them about Armco 
and our reasons for believing that prod- 
ucts made of it should prove satisfac- 
tory in service. 

“It is thus easy for manufacturers 
who use Armco to see that in identi- 
fying their products with that material 
they are tapping a reservoir of public 
good will and appreciation. It lends an 
added cost, and hence gives them a 
legitimate reason for using the Armco 
tag on their goods and also for mention- 
ing Armco in their advertising.” 

Another company which has been 
highly successful in making the public 
conscious of its product is Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., of Milwaukee, manufacturers 
of motor-control apparatus. 

Bearing manufacturers have been es- 
pecially alert in this respect. Probably 
they are the real pioneers in working 
out the basic plan for creating resale 
value, since they had the difficult prob- 
lem of making a buyer conscious of a 
part which he did not see and probably 
would not know about through contact 
in use. Hyatt, Timken, New Departure, 
Fafnir, S K F, and other leading bear- 
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The Alemite Corporation has built 
up a demand for its fittings 
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ing manufacturers have attacked the 
problem so successfully that it is now a 
familiar practice for the machinery 
builder to feature in his selling and aq. 
vertising the fact that his product con. 
tains a well-known bearing. 


Pioneer of resale values 


THE latest achievement of the bearing 
manufacturers has been in the railway 
field, where after several years of effort 
they have persuaded a number of lead- 
ing roads to adopt antifriction bear- 
ings for passenger coaches. 

The railroads are selling not coaches, 
but transportation, and undoubtedly 
the fact that passengers would appre- 
ciate smoother riding played a part in 
hastening adoption of the new design. 
Here the resale item has added salability 
to the service as well as to the product. 

The most notable features of the de- 
velopment of the resale program are 
the changed attitudes ot many buyers, 
who are now eager to take advantage of 
the new merchandising aid, and the ra- 
pidity with which ultimate users absorb 
information about the advantages oi 
certain materials, parts, and accessories. 

There are many other fields of busi- 
ness than those discussed in which the 
resale factor is being given attention. 
There are, of course, many variations 
in the application of the idea, depend- 
ing on the type of product and the 
method of distribution, but the basic 
plan of developing contact with the 
ultimate user has possibilities for all 
kinds of businesses. 

One of the leading shoe manufacturers 
is credited with having improvedhis 
position by special attention to the 
sales people in retail shoe stores, 
supplying them with information 
about his product in such an in- 
teresting and intelligent way that 
he has been able to develop real 
support from the men and women 
whom he regards as the chief resale 
factor in the shoe business. 

In the same way, one of the lead- 
ing saw companies has spent much 
effort in cooperating with salesmen 
in hardware stores to insure a reall) 
informative presentation of its 
product. 

“For sale—or resale?” is a ques- 
tion which every business can ask 
itself regarding all of the products 
which it makes or sells. For today’s 
merchandising practice is based pri- 
marily upon the belief that follow- 
ing through to the final goal o! 
ultimate use and complete sats 
faction is a permanently successful 
policy. 
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More than 158 million acres in 
land grants—that was the enor- 
mous empire the Government 
gave the railroads that built into 
the West. 

Tragedy, comedy, romance 
and pestilence stalked the con- 
querors of this empire and, in 
the end, Fortune poured the 
profits into unexpected hands 


CONTEMPORARY DRAWING FROM FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Fearful wrecks received only laconic notice in the newspapers as the 
pioneer rail builders pushed their ribbons of steel toward the West 


What Uncle Sam Got for an Empire 


HEN Jay Cooke issued 
his famous prospectus 
for subscriptions to 
Northern Pacific rail 
| stock and bonds more 
than 00 years ago, he boasted that the 
30 million-acre tract granted to the 
Northern Pacific was “equal in area to 
six New England States, large as Ohio 
and Indiana combined, room in it for 
‘en States large as Massachusetts . . . 
seven times as large as Belgium” and 
would some day be worth $500,000,000 
and even at $2.50 an acre would much 
exceed the cost of the Northern Pacific 
pur at from $64,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
| It is worth that today; but that total 
cid not accrue to the builders of the 
Northern Pacific. 
. In spite of the colossal empire granted 
0 the road, the Northern Pacific crashed 
‘nto two receiverships in 25 years chiefly 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Author of «Romance of Railroads,» etc. 


because those lands could not be sold 
fast enough to finance the building of 
the road. 

Opponents to land grants of any sort 
to railroads could truthfully have added 
that all land grants to all rails were three 
times greater than Cooke’s boast—in 
other words equal to 18 New England 
States, 30 states as large as Massachu- 
setts, 21 kingdoms larger than Belgium. 


Land they could not sell 


BUT those lands were not given free. 
The rails had to build to win the grants. 
The rails numbered 11 major systems 
such as the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Central Pacific, the South- 
e-n Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Chicago 
and North Western, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, besides such minor lines as the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 


ton & Quincy, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. 

Of these roads all but half a dozen 
went into receiverships within 25 years; 
and for the same reason the Northern 
Pacific had gone bankrupt—because 
lands did not sell fast enough or at a 
price high enough to finance the con- 
struction. 

“In an evil hour Stephen Douglas 
advocated land grants.” 

“The little finger of monopoly has 
become thicker than the loin of the 
law.” 

“Farmers are cruelly oppressed .. . 
our courts are debauched ... our 
judges are bribed” . . . “the public 
pays the profits on floods of worthless 
stock” ... “the law of the land is 


defied” . . . “the people have paid for 
the rails in rates and land, and the 
stockholders get the profit”... “ifa 
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man steals from me enough to buy him 
a horse and then charges $5 for carrying 
me a mile, he does on a small scale what 
subsidized capital does on a large scale.” 

I could quote a hundred such charges 
made after the Crimean War of the 
1850’s when the price of wheat soared 
to $3 a bushel for any grade, and into 
the late 1860’s when prices as suddenly 
shot down to 40 and 30 cents a bushel. 
Political platforms rang with such 
charges. The press featured them, and 
one of the quotations cited is from a 
judge. 


Rails and bankruptcy 


FROM 1830 to 1856 the Middle West- 
ern states had been implored to get any 
kind of rails down at any cost. They 
did; and the effort almost bankrupted 
half a dozen new states and territories. 
Then came the Federal Government 
assigning land grants to private com- 
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panies that would go ahead; and prices 
for farm output soared because grain 
could reach Europe when Europe could 
and would pay any price for grain. More 
than 400 rail charters were issued for 
lines in the Middle West at this time. 

When prices fell, there was, of course, 
another and sadder story. 

The sense of grievance came after the 
success of those land grant rails. 

Because of the Chicago fire, it is im- 
possible to figure out how many miles 
of railroad radiated from Chicago before 
the total collapse of all state and private 
ventures. Certainly there were little 
more than 100 miles of rails in running 
order south, west, or north of Chicago 
at the beginning of 1851. These were 
what are now known as the Chicago 
and North Western, 42 miles; the Wa- 
bash, 45 miles, and the Burlington, 11 
miles. 

Not a rail had been completed to 
Illinois from the east. There were branch 


The Great Central railroad station completed in Chicago in 
1856 was an architectural triumph and won much comment 


“Difficulties were increased by whisk 
contractor was murdered and state troops called out.” A sketch of an early railroad riot 
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lines in Michigan, of which one paid, 
one didn’t, and a third was in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

Indiana, Michigan, Illinois had al] 
tried out state construction of rails as 
common highway. As a result Indiana 
had a state debt of $15,000,000 selling 
at 20 cents on the dollar; Illinois, a 
state debt of $17,000,000 plus, selling 
at 18 cents on the dollar; Michigan, a 
state debt of $5,000,000 plus selling at 
20 cents on the dollar. The Middle 
West had had enough of state rails for 
some time. 

The waves of immigration had now 
dumped in these states and territories 
three million people. Both Lincoln and 
Douglas realized the Middle West must 
have rails at any cost. One hundred 
miles south of Chicago off any river 
way was unbroken wilderness. 

Said Stephen Douglas in the Senate, 
“These lands have been on the market 
for 23 years but will not sell because 

they are distant from any 
stream.” 

Said Henry Clay, “This land 
is, I believe, about 300 miles in 
length and but 100 in breadth. 
It is utterly worthless just now, 
nobody will go there and settle.” 


Jungle land 


SAID U. S. Senator T. H. Ben- 
ton, ““These lands are classed as 
refuse. The young states are 
made desolate by lands in their 
midst that pay no taxes held at 
a price nobody will pay. They 
are jungles.” 

In 1837—the very worst year 
possible—Illinois had set aside 
$11,000,000 for some sort of rail- 
road to go down to the Ohio and 
west to the Mississippi. Of this 
$3,500,000 was to go to the Cen- 


y in the camps. Drunken frolics ended in riots. A 
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for Economical Transportation 





“We believe the Six-Cylinder 
Chevrolet is the most 
economical automotive 
equipment we have ever 
operated” 


HORLACHER DELIVERY SERVICE, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 




















When buying a Cuevroter please mention Nation’: 


ITH their own actual cost records covering a wide variety of 
motor trucks to guide them in their selection, the Horlacher De- 
livery Service, Inc.—one of the largest fleet operators in Philadelphia 
—have standardized on the new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Trucks for all 
service up to 1% ton capacity. 
Chevrolet’s outstanding appearance, its fine six-cylinder performance, 
as well as its remarkable economy of upkeep and operation, are the 
reasons given by the Horlacher Delivery Service, Inc., for their prefer- 
ence for Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks. 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer today. Learn for yourself, from an actual 
trial load demonstration, how much better, faster and more economi- 
cally these new six-cylinder trucks will do your work. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SsIx IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


n’s Busrmess to the dealer 
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tral Illinois. But after $500,000 was 
spent on surveys, the project came to 
a dead stop. There was no more money 
from the state or from any other source. 

In 1851, after 14 of the most desperate 
years Illinois ever knew, a new company 
was granted a charter to go ahead with 
a grant of public land assigned from 
the Federal Government to help rail- 
road construction. To get its land pat- 
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Orleans paying transportation to Illinois 
but, when the cholera epidemic broke 
out the men deserted like frightened 
sheep. Men at work one day were in 
their graves the next! In Peru, 130 died 
in two days. 

“It was dangerous during the sum- 
mer to eat beef, butter, or drink milk. 
Our difficulties were increased by the 
groggeries and whisky that got into our 











sank in the lake where it lies stranded 
with waves breaking over it. Work at 
a standstill for ten daysin December, be- 
cause of snow and ice. Twelve snow 
plows useless. Engine off track. Two of 
our Irish workmen shot by groggery 
gang. Cholera has broken out again.” 
Simply acquiring a land grant did not 
iron out all troubles for the Illinois Cen. 
tral. Chicago gave right-of-way of 200 


FROM LESLIE'SWEEKLY 


A reception in Chillicothe, the ancient capital of Ohio, of guests from the southern 
states on their way to attend the opening of the Ohio and Missouri Railroad. Only 
land grants made completion of these lines possible 


ents in full the company must com- 
plete a railroad from Chicago to Cairo 
and to a point on the Mississippi by 
1856. This would link both the Ohio 
and the Mississippi to the Great Lakes. 

It was completed on time, 705 miles 
of rail, the longest railroad, as orators 
proudly boasted, in the United States 
at the time; but how dull such a fact 
reads compared to the real work done 
by men on the job. 


Rails had many hardships 


CHOLERA and malaria were epidemic 
all through 1853. I quote from the first 
survey engineer’s report: 

“We traveled over unbroken prai- 
ries . . . On May 21, 1852, the first 
passenger train from Detroit entered 
Chicago, using the Illinois Central track 
by a temporary track over the prairie 
to the east of Michigan Avenue. Going 
south, we traveled 40 miles without 
seeing a house of any kind. There were 
no settlers within 20 miles of Chicago. 

“The road was completed from Chi- 
cago to Kankakee and from Mendota 
to Bloomington in 1853. Our laborers 
numbered from 5,000 to 8,000 men. We 
had to recruit in New York and New 


camps. Drunken frolics ended in riots. 
A contractor was murdered and state 
troops were called out. One hundred 
and fifty laborers left in a body after 
the riot. Notwithstanding every effort 
to drive out purveyors of whisky, they 
menaced our work and followed every 
camp.” 

Iron rails were brought from England 
by way of New York, the Hudson, the 
Erie Canal and the Lakes. They were 
also brought from New Orleans. Loco- 
motives were sent from the east, but 
most of the cars were built in Illinois. 
On December 28, 1855, a telegram was 
sent to New York announcing the com- 
pletion of the main line. 

The Illinois Central had beaten the 
time requirements to get its land grant 
patents by just three days. 

So much for the construction engi- 
neer’s story. 

Now read from the conductors of the 
various links as they poked their trains 
across the prairies. 

**Two engines delayed 24 hours while 
engineers and firemen went off on a 
drunken spree. Northbound freight 
ran into a drove of cattle, went down 
an embankment. Nine cars went with 
it. Engine 72 went off a trestle and 


feet along the Lake Front but in return 
the railroad had to protect the city 
from encroachments by the lake. The 
company wisely acquired, at a cost of 
$250,000 for purchase and $500,000 more 
for lake protection, still more water 
frontage. This unwavering faith gave 
it a tremendous advantage in Chicago 
as the city grew. 

Cobden, the great English free trader, 
was one of the English financiers whose 
backing helped to build the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Lincoln was one of its attorneys, 
as he was for several of the Chicago 
roads at this period; and many a racy 
story is now coming to light of his ex- 
periences with the roads. 


Lincoln got his fee 


IT IS related how, when Lincoln had 
once charged a fee of $2,000, a fussy 
official answered, “Why, Sir, this is as 
much as Daniel Webster himself would 
have charged. We cannot allow such a 
claim.” 

Why shouldn’t a frontier attorney 
charge as much to win a case as a more 
famous pleader? ; 

Lincoln took back his bill, raised it 

(Continued on page 222) 
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The WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING 
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not SES Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
sl Wht 
200 sss 1 TWisocssegersr?? IV *11: 
anit PUY evaveaarneny E million square feet of concrete 
Byyssovevaam (itt syyvveveres) floors, laid in accordance with the speci- 
i fications of the Master Builders Company 
to render them hard, smooth, dustproof so 
long as the building shall last. Two types 
of Masterbuilt Floors used, one for severe 
service areas, one for all other areas to 
carry ordinary commercial traffic. 
mn 
‘bf 
e : 
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r The WORLD’S LARGEST AUDITORIUM, Aflantic Cit 
‘i Two hundred and fifty thousand feet of beau- = Builders Company to assure permanent color 


and a surface that will withstand severe foot 


O e e . 
tifully colored concrete floors, laid in accord- 
service. The coloring is in rich duotones. 


ance with the specifications of the Master 


The WORLD’S LARGEST 
AIRCRAFT HANGAR 


Goodyear Zeppelin Hangar, Akron 


The floors in The Goodyear- Zeppelin 
hangar, to house the largest airships in 
the world, are being Masterbuilt to give 
repair-free heavy duty service 





Concrete Floors have 


Scientific floor purchasing is based on performance studies. Masterbuilt y 
rendered uninterrupted expense free service for nearly twenty years in dozens of plants. Big 
business buys Masterbuilt Floors because it knows which is the lowest in first cost, per 7 
cost, and highest in service. Ask your engineer to send for and check up the facts in The 


Fifth Ingredient”, the latest book about Masterbuilt Floors. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices in 110 Cities Factories at Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y. and Irvington, N. J. 


When writing to THe Master Buripers Company piease mention Nation's Business 





Lucky 


UCKY indeed is the baby who has a mother 
wise enough to follow the doctor’s advice— 
“Bring the baby tome when he is six months 

old and let me protect him against diphtheria. That 
is one disease he need never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 children who 
were not inoculated had diphtheria. About 
10,000 of them died—an average of more than 
one every hour of every day in the year. 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next year 
because some doctors have failed to warn 
mothers or because mothers have forgotten 
their doctors’ warning? 


Prevention of diphtheria through inoculation 
with toxin-antitoxin should not be confused with 
treatment of the disease by means of anti-toxin. 
The latter is a cure—the former prevents. 


This disease has practically disappeared in many 
cities where the people have backed their health 
authorities in preventing diphtheria by inocula- 
tion with toxin-antitoxin. But diphtheria finds 
its victims wherever people have been misled by 


false reports as to the alleged danger of inocula- ee 


AG 
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Babies 


Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently 
leaves its victims with weakened hearts, damaged 
kidneys, ear trouble, or other serious after-effects. 
The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of little 
children less than five years old. If your chiid, so 
far unprotected, has not been stricken by this 
arch-enemy of childhood, your good fortune 
is a matter of luck—not precaution. If he is 
more than six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have him inoculated. 


Diphtheria can be prevented by simple, painless 
inoculation which is lasting in its effect. Call 
up your doctor now and make an appointment. 


tion or have not learned to seek the protection 
which inoculation gives. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly cooperate through its local managers, 
agents and nurses, with State or city authorities 
to stamp out diphtheria. Detailed reports show- 
ing how various cities organized their successful 
campaigns for “No More Diphtheria” will be 
mailed free of charge. Ask for Booklet 119-U 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FreDerRICcK H. Ecker, PresipENT Pp 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y- 


When writing to Merropoitan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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While the rest of you are eating 
he will make some good jokes 





Confessions of a Spellbinder 


HIS is a day of confessions. We 

have them from the shop girl 

who writes The Heartthrob Ed- 

itor that she petted with her 

Boy Friend (did I do wrong?) 
to the society matron who confesses 
(for a price) that Bleacho face wash 
carries her through. 

Hence, why not the confessions of a 
public speaker? I ask you, and true to 
the profession, await no answer but go 
right ahead confessing. 

The most encouraging statement I 
can make to the listener is that the life 
01 a public speaker is not always a hap- 
py one. But, let me add hastily, it is not 
80 unhappy that in our lifetimes will 
there be any shortage of speakers. They 
will increase but they will suffer. Good! 
Divine justice has seen to it that 
‘hose who talk most shall suffer most. 
‘he professional orator has a particu- 
‘arly tough time. He makes long jumps 
on uncomfortable local trains, sleeps on 
anyuung from a trapeze to a mattress 
stuffed with cocoanut shells, reaches 
— only for marriages and funerals, 
es his heart out because his best 
mses Hever get a laugh and his worst 
- nock the customers right out of 
“er seats, and finally dies as disillu- 
“loned, probably, as a night watchman 
‘D @ deal and dumb institute. 

The part-time speaker does not fare 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J.D. IRWIN 


so badly, but he has his trying moments, 
too. 

The reason both of them keep at it 
is perfectly simple. They love to 
do it. 

The unhappiest moment in any speak- 
er’s life is when he fails to “get” his 
crowd at the outset of his talk. Every 
speaker can tell within three minutes 
after he starts talking whether his hear- 
ers are with him or not. 
In that, period, even 
though nobody laughs, 
or applauds, or hisses, he 
can foresee his fate as 
readily as if every person 
in the audience spoke his 
mind aloud. If the crowd 
is with him, all is well. 
But if it is not, all is lost. 


Good audiences 


EVERY speaker has his 
favorite section of the 
country in which to talk. 


so good. I went there some 15 years ago 
and delivered the best talk, in my 
opinion, that I ever made. It had some 
splendid original thoughts which I had 
culled from some of the best minds in 
the country. Each point was well illus- 
trated by an apt story. At least that is 
what I thought. But the audience did 
not think so. I spoke for about 25 
minutes and never got a tumble from 

















Mine is the Southwest. 





The crowds there are 
wonderful. They are al- 
ways on their toes, and 
carry the speaker on to 
his best. 

There is one city in 
this country that is not 
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While I was introducing Charlie he tip- 
toed out and hid in a stage box 
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anybody. At the end of the first three 
minutes I knew the effort was going to 
be a flop. One of my best stories was 
received in stony silence. Six others 
later got the same kind of receptions. 

At the end of the meeting the chair- 
man arose and moved a formal vote of 
thanks to the speaker. It was the most 
formal vote ever given, I suppose. I 
never have questioned the judgment of 
the audience. It probably was right. 
But I am not going to take another 
chance on that town. 

In the last ten years I have had half 
a dozen invitations to return there and 
talk, but I always have been busy else- 
where, and will continue to be. 

Scores of other speakers have told 
me of similar experiences. Theatrical 
managers recognize certain cities as 
hard towns in which to win audiences. 
Albany, Providence and Washington 
are listed among the cold ones. That is 
why they get so many shows as try- 
outs. Speeches may be tried out the 
same way. 


Hard to talk to Congress 


MANY members of Congress declare 
that facing the House of Representa- 
tives the first time is the hardest job 
imaginable. The room is so large, the 
members and galleries usually so indif- 
ferent that the speaker feels highly in- 


Just as I began my remarks a tornado 
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significant. Many Congressmen never 
get over the feeling of fright when facing 
the House. Senators likewise, though 
experienced talkers, always dread mak- 
ing maiden speeches. 

Probably the most harrowing and 
frequent experience of a speaker is that 
of listening to long introductions of him- 
self. The awful part of it is that the man 
who presents the speaker seldom knows 
anything about him until a few minutes 
before the introduction is made. Then he 
hastily makes a few notes and does his 
worst. It usually is an oration of about 
a half an hour in which he either covers 
the ground the speaker plans to cover, 
or else says nothing whatever about the 
speaker to come. Thus the audience is 
either worn out or left entirely in the 
dark as to what the meeting is all about. 

I once attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington, Pa., where a local politician 
devoted 55 minutes to introducing Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California to a 
crowd. The Senator had only an hour 
between his trains and all that he could 
do after the chairman got through was 
to make a bow and dash for the depot. 

It is not unusual for a chairman to 
devote ten or fifteen minutes to telling 
about the marvelous ability and wide 
reputation of the speaker and then 
flounder when he comes to his name. 
The famous preacher who delivered an 
eulogistic sermon over a corpse and 
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later had to inquire the victim’s name 
undoubtedly got his early training in 
introducing public speakers. 


Interspeech hiatuses 


TALKERS for years have tried to de- 
vise some fitting opening remarks for 
use after one of these horrible occasions. 
Most of them long since have given up. 
They simply squirm and suffer in silence. 
hope for the best and plunge into their 
remarks when the chairman either vol- 
untarily finishes or collapses from utter 
exhaustion. However, one speaker Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, the 30 year old youth 
recently elected president of the Chicago 
Uniwersity, effectively turned the tables 
on such a chairman recently. After the 
chairman devoted 30 minutes to coating 
Hutchins with an unprecedented amount 
of banana oil, he arose and said, very 
seriously, in effect: 

“Those introductory remarks were 
absolutely correct in every particular.” 
Then he plunged into his speech. 

The most disconcerting thing that 
can happen to a speaker is to have peo- 
ple walk out on him. In his heart he 
always hopes that the man who is going 
out has received word that his house is 
burning down, or some other message 
making it absolutely imperative for him 
to depart. 

My worst experience of this kind came 


came up; flivvers were overturned 


horses ran away. Nobody stayed but the chairman and myself 
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when you turn expense time 


into income time” 


IKE thousands of other executives, you are 
constantly seeking ways to cut sales and 
distribution costs. But has it ever occurred to you 
that to an important extent, this is a question of 
how your salesman’s time is used—a problem of 
turning his ‘‘expense time”? into “‘income time’’? 


Think of sales costs in these terms and you'll 
see how important it is to reduce “‘expense time” 
or the hours consumed by the salesman in getting 
from one customer to another. For that means 
a big increase in the “income time’? he spends 
face to face with those who buy your product. 
And here is where the selection of the right auto- 
mobile comes in for serious consideration. 


Recognizing this, hundreds of executives have 
For experience has 


turned to Pontiac Sixes. 














taught them that the salesman who travels in a 
Pontiac has the kind of fast, reliable and eco- 
nomical transportation that turns ‘expense 
time” into “income time.’? 


Thousands of salesmen have themselves testified 
to Pontiae’s outstanding performance and de- 
pendability, Companies, too, testify to Pontiac’s 
outstanding economy for business purposes. One 
manufacturer using a fleet of thirty-six Pontiacs 
shows a saving of $5383.33 in repair costs alone— 
another public utilities company showed Pontiacs 
\o be operating for over one cent a mile less than all 
other sixes—still another food products company, 
by the adoption of Pontiac, cut transportation 
*xpenses $21,760 in one year alone. 


= us tell you about the important new features 
, advanced engineering design which make to- 
“ay’s Pontiac Big Six still more reliable, longer 
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lived and more economical than ever. A letter 
to the Fleet Department at the factory will bring 
you complete information. We will also furnish 
our Fleet Owners’ Plan and the Fleet Executives’ 
Book, ‘‘Experiences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with Salesmen,” which 
every sales executive and fleet owner will find to be 
worth his careful attention. 

Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f.o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 
Bumpers, spring covers and Lovejoy shock absorbers regular equipment 


at slight extra cost. General Motors Time Payment Plan available 
at minimum rate, 





Consider the delivered price as well as the list (f. 0. b.) price when com- 

paring automobile values . .. Qakland-Pontiac delivered prices include 

only authorized charges for freight and delivery and the charge for any 
additional accessories or financing desired. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


PONTIAC 
BIG SIX'745 | 


AND UP 


When buying a Pont1sc please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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one night in Wisconsin. I was talking 
in an open-air pavilion. As the chairman 
introduced me, a windstorm came up. 
At the beginning of my remarks, the 
wind blew so furiously that nobody 
could hear me and before I had pro- 
gressed two minutes, part of the roof of 
the pavilion was ripped off, benches 
began flying through the air, flivvers 
were overturned and horses stampeded. 
Within a few minutes practically no one 
was left in the pavilion except the chair- 
man and myself. We then adjourned 
the meeting without date. That was one 
audience, I felt, that Demosthenes could 
not have held. 

The hardest crowd in the world to 
address is one composed of children. 
Every time I talk toa group of children 
I vow to take up juggling as a side line 
so I can hold their attention. 

Once in Washington, desiring to give 
a group of a thousand children a special 
treat, I imported, at considerable ex- 
pense, Riley Wilson, the funniest man 
that vaudeville ever knew. Oftentimes 
I have seen him hold audiences of 
adults for three hours with his side- 
splitting stories. He talked 30 minutes 
to this group of children, ranging from 
12 to 17, and never got a laugh. 

There is a good deal of fake about ex- 
temporaneous speaking. The best talk- 
ers are always preparing. Whenever 
they get into a group of more than two 
persons, especially at a table, they ex- 
pect to be called upon and are getting 
ready. They are just like firemen that 
way. The clever public speaker never 
says “that reminds me,” but it does 
nevertheless. He always has been re- 
minded anywhere from 15 minutes to 
three days before being called upon. 


When Atwood batted for Bryan 


JOHN ATWOOD, a Kansas City attor- 
ney, is one of the readiest public speak- 
ers I ever have known. Years ago in a 
Kansas City park I saw him entertain 
a crowd for almost five hours, single- 
handed. He had been selected to intro- 
duce William Jennings Bryan who was 
to arrive at 7:30 p. m. Bryan’s train 
was delayed, so Atwood mounted the 
platform to explain the situation. Since 
he was on the platform, he said, he 
would say a few words about the tariff, 
the glorious State of Missouri, or some 
other subject that had nothing to do 
with the case. 

Then he started in. After he had 
talked for about an hour, he announced 
that he was ready to stop. The crowd 
was opposed to that so he made the 
novel proposal that he would talk for 
periods of five minutes on subjects to 
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be suggested by the crowd. Accepting 
him at his word, the crowd, over a 
period of almost four hours suggested 
almost every subject under the sun, and 
Atwood discussed them lucidly and 
humorously. When Bryan finally ar- 
rived around midnight, his audience was 
having such a good time that it didn’t 
want Atwood to stop. 


I address the colored Baptists 


THE most unusual impromptu speech 
I ever :nade was to a colored Baptist 
convention in Chicago. I had gone out 
to report the proceedings for a Chicago 
newspaper and for some reason the 
speaker of the day failed to show up. 
The chairman of the meeting somewhat 
surprised me by announcing that inas- 
much as the speaker had not arrived, 
he was going to call on me for a few 
words. 

Never having been asked to address 
a colored Baptist convention before, I 
was somewhat at a loss for remarks. My 
recollection is that I took a firm stand 
for the Golden Rule and deeper dipping 
for penitent sinners. 

How far to go in the use of humor is a 
perplexing problem with every talker. 
Clever stories help illustrate the points, 
but most audiences will remember the 
funny story and forget the point. This 
was the fate of the late Vice President 
Marshall. He told funny stories solely 
to drive home sound arguments. Today 
his anecdotes and epigrams, including 
the famous one about “What the coun- 
try needs is a good five-cent cigar,” live, 
but his really profound thoughts have 
been forgotten. 

There also is the danger that one who 
tells a funny story occasionally will be 
called upon unexpectedly to be humor- 
ous. Nothing is more terrible than to be 
ordered or expected to make some one 
laugh when that is not the purpose the 
speaker has in mind. 

A friend of mine who is a good talker 
and who occasionally sprinkles his re- 
marks with anecdotes, recently re- 
ceived an invitation to a rather large 
dinner party, composed of persons 
whom he did not know. He did, however 
know the hostess. While he was ponder- 
ing over the reasons for his presence, 
the hostess suddenly stood up, rapped 
the table in the approved manner of a 
toastmaster and said: 

“T have an unexpected treat for you 
this evening. I have invited as one of 
our guests, Mr. Smith, who is just as 
funny as he can be. While all of the 
rest of you are eating, he will tell you 
some funny stories and good jokes.” 

Then, to the utter amazement and 
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horror of my friend Smith, the hostess 
turned to him and continued: 

“Now, Mr. Smith, to start things of 
right, make a joke about a chair!” 

All speakers are on the lookout fo; 
original stories, and it is amazing how 
few they find. You will hear the same 
story again and again in different parts 
of the country. 

People will tell you in all seriousness 
not only that the story is true but tha: 
Bill Jones, one of the home boys, is the 
original character in it. 

Recently I talked in a northwestern 
state and referred to George W. Peck’s 
advice to farmers to raise elephants in- 
stead of hogs because there was greater 
demand for them. The next day | 
called on a local dentist who passed off 
Peck’s witticism to me as that of a loca! 
character. 

The radio has brought a lot of new 
talent into the luncheon field. Hence 
speakers must divide their time with 
variously assorted entertainers. The 
chairman of a meeting I was to address 
last spring generously yielded up five 
minutes of my time to a radio broad- 
caster who was imitating a hog caught 
under a fence. The chairman apologized, 
but explained that the imitator was 
going pretty good and he wasn’t so sure 
about me. At that I think he was right. 


A question without an answer 


AN unidentified individual gained my, 
profound respect one night at the Pen 
and Pencil Club in Philadelphia. I was 
suddenly called upon to talk and, ad- 
mittedly, had little to say. This was 
apparent to a slightly inebriated gen- 
tleman, who, arising to his feet, de- 
manded what excuse I had for talking. 
The chairman said that he was unable 
to answer the question, but was willing 
to leave it to me. Believing that there 
was merit in the positions of both gen- 
tlemen, I made it unanimous to qult. 
Prolonged applause followed, without 
my identity being revealed to the crowd 

On various occasions I have pinch- 
hit for speakers who could not appear 
Two years ago in Indianapolis, I ad- 
dressed a banquet under the name of a 
nationally known friend of mine who 
was unavoidably delayed in Dayton, 
Ohio, He heard himself presented and 
his speech made over the radio. 

Once I presented Charlie Chaplin to 
an audience and he tiptoed off the stage 
without my knowledge in the middle o! 
my remarks. Of course this created 
great merriment, all of which, I learned, 
too late, was not due to my introduc- 
tion. I found Charlie hiding in a box on 
the stage. 
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: Eleetrie Caleulator 


For Computing Inventories 


4 A fast electric calculating machine with a light, 
it. uniform key touch that speeds up the work, 
f and eliminates errors ordinarily due to the 


incomplete depression of the keys. 


a It completes the inventory in less time and at 
less cost, minimizes interruption of the current 


work and cuts down overtime. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
d 6221 SECOND BOULEVARD * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


= _—$—$—— 
ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


When writing to Burroucn’s AppING MACHINE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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EacuH autumn freshmen throng the cam- 
puses of America—thousands of them 
at some of our larger universities—an 
eager army of young people moved by 
that keen desire for education that has 
become a major instinct in modern life. 

They are the fortunate ones. But what 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
never reach college—the ninety-eight in 
every hundred who are forced by need 
and circumstance to drop out along the 
way? Must they be denied forever the 
advantages of cultural and technical 
training that count so heavily toward 
success ? 

In answer we would have you look 
for a moment at another entering class 
—the hundred thousand men and women 
who will start their studies with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
this year. 

They are of all ages, all conditions, all 
degrees of learning. Some are office boys 
and apprentices in their teens. Some are 


prosperous, forward-looking executives, 
coming to us for specialized work in 
some phase of business or industrial 
management. The great majority are 
young men with family responsibilities, 
bent on winning a higher standard of 
living. 

Forty-five per cent of these I. C. S. 
students left school by the end of the 
grades. Forty per cent have had some 
high-school training, and nearly thirteen 
per cent, in the most recent analysis, 
have had the privilege of at least a 
partial course in college, university or 
technical school. There are a few who 
have never had any form of schooling, 
yet are courageously mastering the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

It would be a glorious sight—this en- 
tering class—if all its members could be 
assembled for a calling of the roll. But 
it is more inspiring still to vision them 
as they actually are, in cities and vil- 
lages, on farms and ships, in offices and 


shops and mines—all working earnestly 
and with a common purpose. 

For thirty-eight years the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have held 
out to ambitious men and women an op- 
portunity for education, regardless ot 
their circumstances, their scholastic at- 
tainments or the locality in which thes 
live. “The School of the Second Chance,” 
it has been called, and such it has proved 
itself for nearly four million students. 
The schools and colleges of America 
strive to prepare those in their care for 
useful lives. And the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, in their distinctive 
field, are constantly seeking to improve 
and extend the practical service which 
has made them by far the largest edu- 
cational institution in the world. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about the International Correspondence 
Schools and their methods of instruction, 
write for the booklet, “The Business 0! 
Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 189/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


When writing to INterNationaL CorrespoNnneNce ScHoots please mention Nation’s Business 














THE columns of the 
Treasury on the west 
andthe Capitol onthe 
east stand in solemn 
solidity guarding the 
most historic street 
of the Nation 


* 





HORY DCZAK 


Looking On in Washington 


Made me a looker on here in Vienna.” 


Paradoxes of 


HE different sorts of contribu- 

tions made by different sorts of 

Statesmen in Washington to the 

Weal Or woe of business are sure- 
” Resi. the most attractive 
1. a lbeling spectacles afforded by 
ue Capital City to the looker-on. It 
mat be imagined off-hand that states- 
not busine Ss experience and of wealth 
“ ) - be continuously amenable to im- 
mediate business ideals and that states- 
ring i moderate means would be stead- 
a : Mispicuous among the revisers 
e tiie of the wealth which they 
wha share. No such easy rule, how- 
“ms to fit and to fashion the 


{ Ver, Se 


. . « » *My business in this state 


—Vincentio in «Measure for Measure.» 


Conservatism 


chaotic pageant of the American legis- 
lative and administrative process. 


¢ 


THE TWO most famously wealthy men 
of the Senate are the Senior Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Couzens, and the 
Junior Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Cutting. Among the most moderately 
circumstanced of senators, on the other 
hand, are the Senior Senator from In- 
diana, Mr. Watson, and the Senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, Mr. Moses. 

It may be indelicate, but it is neces- 
sary to this analysis to remark that 
the Senior Senator from Indiana and 


the Senior Senator frorn New Hamp- 
shire are not prevented by vast loads 
of stocks and bonds from lifting up their 
eyes to the pure heights where dwells 
the dawn of the future and where shines 
in all its stalwart effulgence the capital 
“P” of Progress. Yet Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Moses, in their (as it might seem 
to Mr. Couzens and Mr. Cutting) pen- 
ury and squalor, are found generaling 
and captaining the forces of “The Old 
Guard,” while Mr. Couzens and Mr. 
Cutting, in their chariots of solid gold, 
are frequently to be observed driving 
furiously on the left wing of the for- 
ward-looking force of Progressivism. 


° 

INHERENT temperament, physical or 

psychological, seems really to be a fac- 
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tor in life in addition to the fullness or 
the emptiness of one’s bank account. 
It is presumably no drastic emptiness 
of bank account that has led Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Company, to declare 
that the day will come when capital, 
as capital, will no longer in detail con- 
trol our industries but when our indus- 
tries will merely borrow capital at a 
market rate and then, through their 
own working personnel, control and 
govern themselves. 

That idea, if expressed by some of our 
senatorial masters of crudity and crass- 
ness of language, would draw down upon 
their heads the imprecations of every 
citizen possessed in fee simple of a bun- 
galow and one share of Chico Copper. 
Stated by the chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Company with 
his fairly well-known repugnance to 
revolution but with his equally well- 
known disposition toward forecasting 
evolutionary sound business develop- 
ments, it is received with world-wide 
calm and deference. 


¢ 


AS A looker-on, I am accordingly not 
much bothered by the presence or 
absence in a statesman of business ex- 
perience or of capital gains. There is a 
member of President Hoover’s Cabinet 
who has spent his life as a teacher of 
science and as a head master of an in- 
stitution of higher academic learning. 
That Cabinet member is Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 

From him, a schoolman, what of 
practical profit could business expect? 
Yet Dr. Wilbur, in his recent negotia- 
tions and settlements in the Kettleman 
Hills oil and gas field of California, has 
perhaps accomplished the supreme busi- 
ness stroke of this administration. 


¢ 


BY those settlements numerous oil 
producers agree with the Government, 
as an owner of oil land, to enter upon a 
program of “deferred development” and 
“postponed production.” 

The net outcome of such a policy is 
manifestly toward a scientific restric- 
tion of excessive production and a con- 
sequent possible stabilization of supply 
and of price. It constitutes an example 
which the state authorities of California 
may be able to follow with success in a 
cooperation with private interests for 
the checking of waste in oil and gas 
and for the preventing of a supply 
unduly large and a price unduly un- 
profitable. It is the first strong govern- 
mental lead toward the “rationaliza- 
tion” of oil production. It is the accom- 
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plishment of a gentleman clothed in an 
academic gown. 
+ 


IN OTHER words, whether we worship 
or do not worship the capital “‘P” of 
Progress, we all observe a virtually con- 
tinuous change in the conditions of our 
lives and of our livelihoods, and we can- 
not possibly predict whether the instant 
promoters and mechanicians of that 
change will arise from a soap box, or 
from a physiological laboratory (like 
Dr. Wilbur), or from a chemical labora- 
tory (like James Ramsay MacDonald), 
or from the headship of a vast indus- 
trial agglomeration of brains anddollars. 
For an upriser from that last named 
situation, there is much to be said in 
admiration and in awe of Alexander 
Legge, formerly president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and now 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board. 


¢ 


IT IS SAID that the President made 
an apt and sympathetic remark to Mr. 
Legge when Mr. Legge had concluded 
his several days of torture by the in- 
quisitors of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. Those inquisitors exam- 
ined all of Mr. Legge’s mental and 
financial joints, and expressed contempt 
and insult for each of them in turn. 

When Mr. Legge had dragged his 
shattered frame away from the Senate 
Office Building and back to the execu- 
tive region of the town, the President is 
said to have told him that now he could 
regard himself as having been really 
formally initiated into the service of his 
country. 

Torture by a Senate committee, 
thought the President, was a sort of in- 
dispensable preliminary to the admit- 
tance of a private citizen to the Indian 
tribe of executive and administrative 
braves. He undoubtedly recalled that 
his own induction into the public service 
of the United States, in 1917, when 
President Wilson was about to make 
him United States Food Administrator, 
was to be carried before a Senate com- 
mittee and assailed as the equivalent 
of a chicken thief for three daysrunning. 

Mr. Legge, as an endurer of torture, 
was the most valiant and the most self- 
possessed candidate for the sorrows of 
office that I myself, in the course of 12 
years in Washington, have ever looked 
upon. If he had been in public life 40 
years, he could not have borne himself 
with more fortitude or with more ad- 


dress. 
. 


THE fundamental funniness of the 
whole occasion, however, lay in the ap- 
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parent obliviousness of all present to 
the genuinely far-reaching economic 
change toward which the operations of 
the erstwhile president of the Inter. 
national Harvester Company, as chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, are 
moving. 

The Federal Farm Board is engaged, 
for instance, in striving to organize al] 
the grain producers of the United 
States into one consolidated cooperative 
entity which will own country-side grain 
elevators and its own terminal-market 
storage warehouses and its own central 
selling agencies and which will finally 
control the farmer’s grain output. 

What then will happen to the private 
grain dealers? They manifestly, if the 
Federal Farm Board’s project is carried 
to completion, will have to fight for their 
private business lives against a monopo- 
listic grain cooperative backed, as they 
are not backed, by federal finance. 

Is that prospect in harmony with the 
principles of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Legge 
or in harmony with the principles of Mr. 
Brookhart and Mr. Norris? Is it a pros- 
pect that will be substantiated? It per- 
haps will not be. It clearly, though, lies 
directly ahead. It verifies the truth that 
in the midst of our most fervent decla- 
rations of changeless principles we are 
always in the midst of change. 


a 


CHANGE is now impending in the mat- 
ter of wired and wirelessed communica- 
tions and in the matter of the public 
utilities which generate and distribute 
electrical light, heat, and power. It does 
not come, in its effective form, however, 
from the Senior Senator and the Junior 
Senator from Nebraska, the champions 
of public ownership and operation. 

It does come from that superemi- 
nent business man, the Senior Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Couzens. 

It seems sad, in a way, that while 
business is so successfully defending it- 
self against the god worshipped by Mr. 
Norris and Mr. Howell, and while pub- 
lic ownership and operation of public 
utilities and of intelligence transmission 
systems (by wires or without wires) is 
so successfully withstood and thwarted, 
there should be a run around the end 
by Mr. Couzens with his bill for a 
“Communications and Power Commis- 
sion” in the fast meshes of which our 
interstate purveyors of wired or wire- 
lessed intelligence and of light and heat 
and power will be gathered for regula- 
tion into the everlasting arms of the 
Federal Government. 

It is still sadder to know that Mr. 
Couzens’ bill was at first only a bill for 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“We know more about our 
business now in a minute... 
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s R' MEMBER how hard-to-get-at our records used 

to be? Every department had its own ideas, and 

they were all over the place—in books, in old fashioned 

card files, in folders piled up on individual desks. But 
that’s all over now! 

“These Acme Visible Records have put every 
department right up on its toes. They all know 
now that we can put a finger right on any 
spot in the organization any minute of the 
day——and have a complete check-up on 
any department in a flash. We’ve got 
just half the number of file clerks we 
had before; the Acme Records take just 
half the time to keep—and they’re cost- 
ing us just half as much to operate. Half 
the time! Half the money! And more infor- 
mation—quicker!”? 







F than we used to 


Successful business men the country over know the 
necessity for having accurate records of sales, pur- 
chases, collections, production, inventories— all the 
thousand and one necessary details of modern business 
—up to date, and available at instant notice. Acme 
Visible Records fit the need of every business, in 
every department. Their story is visible to the 
business man at a flip of the finger, and it 
isn’t last month’s or last week’s story— 

it’s today’s! 

There’s a new Acme book called 
“Profitable Business Control,” that 
tells, clearly and concisely just what Acme 
Visible Records have done, and can do for 

any business! It is a book you will want to 
read. Send the coupon for it, and it will be 
mailed to you with no obligation whatever. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


ieiaiaieietatatetetetateteteee _aeet THIS COUPON TODAY! ---------------—""""— 


AC pe CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 2 South Michigan Ave., 
ithout obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Pr 


Name 





( ity 





When writing to Acme Carp System CoMPANy please mention Nation’: 


Firm Name 


Chicago NB-25 


ofitable Business Control.” CO Have a systems man call for conference. 
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ye know in a month!” 














The Mercator chart, designed primarily for navigation, is not a true picture of the earth. 
Efforts to picture, for instance, density of population, would be inaccurate on such a map 


The World Sits for Its Photo 


MERICAN business literally 
has changed the map of the 
world. It has forced the 
creation of a new flat map, 
correct in areas and dis- 

tances, with each square inch represent- 
ing an equal number of square miles. 

World maps play an important part 
in the work of American exporters and 
business men. They are used both as 
records and references. A 
large wall map showing 
political boundaries, towns, 
steamship and railroad 
lines, ocean distances, fuel- 
ingstations, cable and radio 
terminals, provides valua- 
ble information at a glance. 

Business houses map 
their development and 
sales campaigns much as 
an army maps its field oper- 
ations. 

In the past most of this 
planning has been done on 
the Mercator map—named 
for its Portuguese origina- 
torand more properly called 
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By ALFRED P. RECK 


“Mercator’s Projection.”” This map is 
wholly unreliable as a business chart 
because it distorts land and water areas. 

This distortion is not accidental. It 
suited Mercator’s purpose, which was 
to picture the curved surface of the 
globe as a flat surface so that navigators 
could chart their courses on straight 
lines. 

To do this he straightened the par_ 


* 


A STRAIGHT LINE is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points and yet 
Lindbergh, flying to Europe, chose 
«The Great Circle» route because it 
was most direct. 

Even to persons not flying to Europe 
such geographical paradoxes are im- 
portant—especially those mapping 
sales campaigns or expansions 


* 


allels of latitude and made the meridi- 
ans, which meet at the poles, parallel 
to each other. The result is an increas- 
ing distortion as the distance from the 
equator increases. For convenience to 
navigators figuring distances he also 
distorted his north and south scale cor- 
respondingly. As a result, the scale of 
miles on a Mercator chart is variable, 
a pictured mile on the equator of his 
projection being much shorter than a 
mile nearer the pole. 

A glance at the Mercator map shows 
the United States apparently twice as 
large as Brazil, although it really is 
somewhat smaller. Europe approx!- 
mately the same as these areas, ap- 
pears about twice as large as the 
United States and about four times as 
large as Brazil. Africa, actually 50 per 
cent greater in area than North Amer- 
ica, looks considerably smaller. 

These inaccuracies of land and water 
areas make it almost impossible to make 
a correct picturization of distribution 
on the old-style map. It is impossible 
also to compare areas or distances. 

Dots or symbols representing produc- 
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SeeN THE 
CHi a ALOFT! 














































iw broader and more diversified the field, the more lofty should 
be the point of supervision! . .. Telephones, stock-tickers, fast 
automobiles and railroads, telautographs, and radios are utilized 
to the utmost to maintain supervision and control. But nothing gives 
the high executive so comprehensive and clean-cut a picture of field 
operations as an airplane. 

The character of a city may be judged accurately from the air by 
a comprehensive view of its industries, its traffic, its communica- 
tions, its buildings and suburbs. Entire railroad systems may be 
inspected in a day from the windows of the conference chamber it- 
self. Extensive dams and other industrial works, taking on pro- 
portions of toys, may be studied as critically as perfect scale 
models. ... 

That is chiefly why such great industrial organizations as Stand- | 
ard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, Curtis Publishing ; 
Company, the Texas Company, and Reid Murdoch Company are 
using Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes as flying executive offices. 

Railroad executives, tax assessors, oil men, lumber operators, 
prospectors and surveyors... all have special use for Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes. Durability, speed, safety and spaciousness 
for desks, instruments and living accommodations make the Ford 
plane an ideal flying headquarters. .. . 

The air-minded American public has already accepted the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane as representing the highest standard of 
commercial air transport. The highly efficient design is the result 
of continuous study and experiment. .. . Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes are in regular service all over the United States. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 







































terial view of Concrete, on Baker 
River, Washington. ... In a Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane, you 
can put a vast field of varied oper- 
ations either into the perspective 
of a small relief map or a large 
close-up. The earth may be studied 
leisurely and safely from an eleva- 
tion of 15,000 feet, or with swift 
comprehensiveness at 150 feet. . .. 


* 
Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys)—for strength, uniformity 
of material, durability, economy 
of maintenance, and structural 
safety, 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 

utney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
POwer)—reserve power for 
safety, 

Speed range — 55 to 135 m. p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 5600 Ibs. 

ligh wing monoplane (single, 
ream-lined, cantilever wing)— 
“ee Strength, speed, inherent sta- 

: vility, Visibility, clean design. ... 

17 capacity (including pilot’s dual- 
control cabin) — Buffet, toilet 

P running-w ater, electric lights, ote. 
wrability—Uniform all-metal con- 
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Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
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Interior view of one of our customer’s planes .. . as clean and stable as a yacht 
twice as fast as an express train... and, when tri-motored, equally as safe. 
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tion or other facts concerning business 
volume, and in fact all material on the 
Mercator map such as cities or political 
subdivisions, except at the equator, are 
further apart in all directions than they 
are on the earth itself. 


Travel routes are distorted 


FOR THE same reason all air, railroad 
and steamship routes are too long and 
too far apart if shown on the Mercator 
base. 

American business houses labored 
with the old map under difficulties. As 
America progressed further and fur- 
ther in world trade, the necessity for a 
correct, equal-area map became more 
and more apparent. For five years the 
Department of Commerce, through the 
cooperation of two of its bureaus, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago, worked and charted to develop 
a map capable of correct presentation of 
commercial information. 

The new map resulted. 

Every square inch on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce map stands for the 
same number of square miles. All 
parallels are horizontal, parallel with 
the equator. 

Distances along these are true to scale. 
So also are distances on the vertical 
meridian extending north and south 
through the center of each continent. 


NATION’S 


The geographers and map makers of 
the Department took the outside of a 
globe map, split it, flattened it out and 
where the gaps appeared they left the 
gaps instead of filling them in with land 
and water areas which do not exist. 

To avoid excessive distortion of the 
great land mass of Europe-Asia, it was 
considered best to split the map close 
to the boundary between the two conti- 
nents. In this manner a far better pic- 
ture of both the correct shape and area 
is given than by the old Mercator map. 
In addition, this splitting permits the 
placing of the Western Continent, with 
the United States, directly in the center 
of the map and as the axis of world trade. 


Distribution is well shown 


THE new equal-area map is well 
adapted to picture distribution of offices 
or sales, volume of trade, production of 
crops or manufactures and for showing 
cities and countries correctly spaced 
with reference to each other. 

Use of the new map can be explained 
best by the example of an American 
exporter concerned with the relative 
extent of foreign market areas in plan- 
ning his sales campaigns. With the new 
map he can instantly estimate the dis- 
tances between his foreign offices or dis- 
tribution points and the amount of ter- 
ritory that each one of his salesmen 
must cover. 

Trade facts when shown on the equal- 
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area map in connection with the area 
to which they relate often become more 
suggestive. 

Northwestern and Central Europe- 
an area approximately one-third the 
size of the United States—consumes 
several billion dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can goods annually. On the Mercator 
map, this relationship of trade to area 
is greatly understated. 

Population density, an important fac- 
tor in planning sales campaigns, is pre- 
sented in a distorted picture on the 
Mercator map. On the old base the 
density of the most peopled areas is 
greatly understated. 

On the equal-area map, China, India, 
eastern United States and Europe stand 
out vividly against the background ot! 
less densely populated lands. This strik- 
ing contrast is largely lost on the Merca- 
tor map. 


Strategic factors in business 


IT IS THESE high lights of distribu- 
tion—people, oil, textiles, or machin- 
ery, or cities, salesmen or air landing 
fields—which are significant to strate- 
gic, constructive thought in world busi- 
ness planning. 

On the old Mercator map they are 
exaggerated and their true proportions 
are lost. Only on an equal-area map, 
such as the one developed by the De- 
partment of Commerce, can these im- 
portant facts be presented effectively. 






































COURTESY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Compare the continents on this “equal-area” map with those on the Mercator chart. This 
is the way the earth’s surface would appear to a resident of Mars 
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- The efficient operations of modern industry and commerce demand buildings of indi- 

” vidual design. Whatever your specialized requirements, the large variety of types, sizes 
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the in earliest possible time, as they are combinations of standardized units including 
i. Steel Windows, Steel Doors and Insulated Steeldeck Roofs, which are stocked for 
= immediate delivery. Winter weather does not delay their erection. Q Write us about 

your building. Truscon engineers will study your problem, make recommendations 
dio and give definite quotation without obligation to you. Literature sent on request. 
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@ THE author has been a diploma- 
tist 20 years. He headed the Chan- 
cery to Lord Bryce when all ques- 
tions between Britain and the Unit- 
ed States were cleared up. He has 
served the Labor Party in various 
Europeancrises. His views are those, 
not only of a diplomat but of a 
trained observer 


Britain Under 
Labor Rule 


By GEORGE YOUNG 


T IS NOT easy within the compass 

of an article to convey to American 

minds the course of the very British 

“revolution” that is represented by 

the advent to office of the Labor 
governments of 1924 and 1929. For these 
governments, both in their personnel 
and in their policy, are quite unlike any- 
thing American. 

Take the personnel of the present 
Labor government. First both in power 
and position, is Ramsay MacDonald. 
His power is partly due to the universal 
European tendency toward “personal 
government’’—which is making a Brit- 
ish general election a sort of “‘premieral”’ 
election comparable to a presidential 
election. 

It is also due to the tendency toward 
“direct government’”’—that is, legisla- 
tion by executive negotiation with the 
nationally organized interests of capital 
and labor, which in the United King- 
dom as in the United States is slowly 
short-circuiting the legislatures. 

Mr. MacDonald’s position is also due 
largely to his personality. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the English, as of other ruling 
races, to prefer to be led by a repre- 
sentative of a “minority” race. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


PREMIER RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Just as the Russians of today are led 
by Georgians and Jews, or as the Otto- 
man Turks of yesterday were led by 
Albanians or Armenians, so British 
Labor is led by a Scot, British Liberal- 
ism by a Welshman, and British Con- 
servatism by a Jew, for Lord Melchet 
(Sir Alfred Mond) is the only leader 
the Tories now have. 


Is business in danger? 


MR. MacDONALD’S attitude toward 
his party is, indeed, somewhat that of 
a chieftain toward his clan. Moreover, 
he is a man of autocratic temperament 
and of aristocratic tastes. 

You might assume it would be dan- 
gerous for a business community to be 
under a socialist party led by such a 
personality. But on the other hand, Mr. 
MacDonald is a parliamentarian pure 
and simple—and much purer than he is 
simple. His ambition is to restore the 
supremacy and prestige of the House 


of Commons. Also he is a pacifist, and 
has twice imperiled his career at the dic- 
tates of his conscience. The British busi- 
ness system as now constituted need 
fear no rash experiments while he is in 
charge. 

Then what about Philip Snowden, 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the strongest character in the Cabinet? 
You have only to look at his face of 
classic beauty and his crippled body— 
to hear his icily incisive voice—to feel 
the white heat of intellectual energy 
that he radiates, to realize that he is a 
force that might fire even the British 
to a revolutionary reconstruction. 

During the revolutionary phase just 
after the war I was present at a meeting 
between a financial group and the Labor 
leaders. The financiers, realizing that 
Labor was their best insurance against 
insurrection, offered to finance the party 
with half a million sterling. 

We turned to Snowden, who said, 
“Gentlemen, you offer to ‘float’ us— 
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N looking over our records of the past 
I twenty years we find that a very 
large proportion of men who enrolled 
for this Service were receiving from 
$4,000 to $7,500 at the time they en- 
rolled. A hundred dollars a week is 
perhaps the most common figure. 

Many of these men were overpaid at 
fico a week. By that we mean that 
their employers easily could have substi- 
tuted younger men for them at smaller 


dollar figure partly by merit, and partly 
by little routine increases. 

Yet these same men, who were over- 
paid at $100 a week are now, in many 
cases, earning four and five times that 
much, 


hese records—which are open for 
your Inspection —suggest two very in- 
teresting conclusions: 


When a man begins to earn from $4,000 
te #7,5 ih e becomes conscious for the first 
me Of his own opportunities and his limita- 
tions. He begins to taste the possibility of 
ney. Yet he realizes, often with a 
ise of deep discouragement, what a great 
between him and the heads of the 
ees He is making what seemed—when 
: : itis pe: very satisfactory income. 

——s uirty-five it seems like nothing 
_- parison with the earnings of the men 
. ¥ € top. } le begins to look around eagerly, 
oj... l8 Whether there is any service, any 
; es wea him across the big gap. 
Rey —— y easy to transform a $100- 
neues I % a $10,000 man. So little is 
} ‘at the wonder is that more men 


- 
rap lie 





When writing to Avexanner Hamiuron I 


do not avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salary is not entirely a matter of 
brains. Not a matter of pull. Not even a 
matter of long experience. 

Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, a $100-a-week 
man has found all that he needed. 
Many have never completed the Course 
at all, but merely used the volumes and 
lectures, and the personal consultation 
service, as occasional helps when the 
need arose. In case after case the im- 
pressive thing is that very little 
was required to give a man the 
extra assets that he required. 


To men earning between 


$4,000 and $7,500 a year 


We have learned from expe- 
rience just what type of men— 
in age, situation and earning 
power—can get the most out 
of our training in the shortest 
possible time. We should like 
to hear, either by personal 
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verpaid at $100 a week 
— yet he should 


be earning $10,000 





| A story that is 
| a warning 


N every big corporation there are 
men of 35 or 40 who started work 
there when they were boys. They have 
20 years or so of Joyal servicetotheir | 
credit; now they are getting $100a | 
week, 

From one standpoint these men 
have done well. Yet theirs is the most 
dangerous position in all business. 

We know one such man personally. 
For years he had been getting regular 
increases. He felt he was getting ahead. 
Then suddenly the president brought | 
in an efficiency engineer. There was a 
general housecleaning ; the hundred-a- 
week man went out. And his place was 
| filled by a youngster just out of college 
who is now doing the same work for 
$40 a week. 

The old-timer hadn’t grown with the 
company. At 40 he was let out of an 
overpaid position when he should have 
been at the threshold of his career. 























For men vitally interested in bridging 
the gap between $100 a week and 
$10,000, we have prepared a little 
booklet called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” The coupon will bring it. 





letter or by coupon, from those 
who feel that there is a gap 
between them and the really 
big rewards of business. We will 
answer very frankly. It is 
to our advantage not to have 
any man enroll for this service 
unless it can help him very 
much and very quickly and at 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
947 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Business Posrrion ‘ fel aE LE 








very small comparative cost. 
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your money would sink us.” And that 
was that. 


Mr. Snowden knows business 


AND NOW you have Mr. Snowden at 
The Hague making a better business 
deal for the nation than could its own 
big business. For this shrewd Yorkshire 
man knows that “‘business is business,” 
and business has nothing to fear and 
much to hope from him at home and 
abroad. 

We will take one more leader, James 
Henry Thomas, Lord Privy Seal. 
He owes his position to the fact 
that he represents the most power- 
ful of the Trades Unions, the rail- 
way men. That Union has been 
the fighting force of “‘direct ac- 
tion” as in the general strike of 
1926 or in the “Triple Alliance” 
action of 1920. But as a matter of 
fact it is the most conservative of 
all the great unions, and Mr. 
Thomas has done more than any 
other labor leader to prevent and 
deter “‘direct action.”’ He has in- 
deed become a link between Lon- 
don “‘Society”” and Labor Social- 
ism. 

He dresses carefully in the height 
of fashion to please Labor and as 
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carefully drops his ‘‘aitches’”’ to please 
London. A very astute politician of con- 
siderable administrative ability, his re- 
lations with both sides give him some 
hope of success in relieving and reducing 
unemployment. 

The lieutenants of these generals are 
mostly renegades from the old ruling 
class—Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, Noel Buxton, Arthur Pon- 
sonby, Hugh Dalton—the sort of men 
who have hitherto ruled England and 
the Empire not without success. While 
the more uncompromising Socialists 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 


THE Labor party controls the British Government. Does 
that mean British business is to be hamstrung? If it does, 


you, as an American business man, have something to 


worry about. Before you start to worry, however, read this 
article to determine how serious the danger may be 


WIDE WORLD 


JAMES HENRY THOMAS 


like James Maxton, their organiza- 
tion, the Independent Labor Party, 
and their policy of ‘Socialism in 
our Time” are all having to wait 
for their turn until the present mi- 
nority government has got its ma- 
jority. 

Now the question of immediate 
interest is how much of its program 
of reconstruction can the present 
government attempt to realize. It 
can only pass legislation through 
the House of Commons and over 
the Lords’ veto with the help of the 
Liberal members. Moreover, it can 
only hope to get a clear majority 
by winning over the Liberal voters 
and destroying the Liberal party. 


Even if the Liberals use their present 
balancing power to force proportional 
representation on the Labor govern. 
ment and so secure themselves against 
further elimination from Parliament. 
Liberalism cannot prevent a majority 
for Socialism so long as Labor confines 
itself to Liberal policies. 

And without going beyond what would 
be considered the liberal middle course, 
Labor can introduce and enforce the 
first chapter of its socialist gospel. 

Provided that, like Liberalism, Labor 
avoids such terms as “socialism” and 
“nationalization,” it can speed up the 
tendency that way as much as is safe. 
The British have no objection to practi- 
cal experiments in policies which they 
are simultaneously denouncing in prin- 
ciple. 

I say “the tendency” because “‘social- 
ism” in the British sense of the word 
is a development affecting the whole 
country, not one class. It is economic 
as well as political. All European—or, 
for that matter, American—govern- 
ments have adopted the socialist philos- 
ophy of governmental functions and 
pass socialist measures. 


Only one difference 


THE ONLY difference between a Con- 
servative and a Labor government 1s 
that the former makes concessions to 
pressure for change wherever that pres- 
sure happens to be strongest. The latter 
tries to make its concessions to resist- 
ance against change conform to its 
complete scheme for socialist recon- 
struction. 

Thus with a Labor government the 
pace may or may not be faster, but the 
path is forward. For example, Labor 
would nationalize the ralways, which 
are now regionally organized to the ex- 
clusion of all competition, and which 
have reached a development where pri- 
vate initiative or invention is no longer 
of the first importance. 

Labor would not have nationalized 
the radio service, as the Conservatives 
did for their own reasons, because that 
public utility is st ll in a stage where 
initiative and invention should have 
free play in the public interest. 

The fact is that British socialism 
looked at in historic perspective is not 
a revolution but a reaction. If you look 
at the relations between the British 
state and its citizens under Queen Eliza- 
beth at the beginning of the modern 
economic epoch, you find just the same 
issues as to regulation of prices, of wages, 
of profits, of industry and commerce, 
and as to taxation and nationalization 
as the Labor government is again rals- 
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Model H-3 — Prints names, 
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thru a ribbon — 1,200 to 
1,800 impressions an 
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ing today. The industrial revolution 
early in the last century swung the pen- 
dulum to an extreme of individualism, 
thereby reducing state intervention to 
a minimum. Laissez-faire liberalism is 
really a minimum extreme, not a mid- 
dle point as is generally supposed. We 
have proof of this in the state socialist 
systems that Europe had to establish 
during the war to raise the economic 
energy and efficiency of the community. 
Those systems were swept away in post- 
war reaction. But the Labor program 
has profited by the experience of their 
successes and failures. 

For example, before the war it would 
have been useless to try to convince 
public opinion that staple prices could 
be stabilized by state action—or that, 
if they were, the community, asa 
whole or the citizen producer or con- 
sumer would benefit. But the Wheat 
Board, for example, did it—made a 
profit for the state of 30 millions and 
secured the agricultural producer a fair 
profit. 

There is accordingly a growing ten- 
dency among producers, even those out- 
side the Labor Party, to turn to this 
remedy rather than to the old Conserva- 
tive panacea of protection. 

This tendency is important in view 
of two new protectionist proposals that 
might otherwise have found general 
support. One is the French proposal for 
a European customs union to facilitate 
agreement on protective tariffs for the 
countries of Europe. The other proposal, 
which is being pushed by British Con- 
servatism, would provide a tariff unity 
for all the constituent parts of the 
British Empire through the formation 
of an Empire customs union. 


Labor had its own idea 


NEITHER is really practical politics for 
the Empire because the dominions are 
an insuperable difficulty in both cases. 
But either movement might have over- 
come for a time and in part the free 
trade tradition had not Labor adopted 
price and wage fixing as a better means 
of protecting the British producer. 

It is probable, therefore, that Labor 
will be able to make some moves in the 
direction of price fixing even while in a 
minority. A quite ineffective commis- 
sion on food prices is already being 
stimulated and strengthened to deal 
with the milk supply, a mild beginning 
in a matter of vital concern both to 
urban consumer and rural producer. 

On the whole, however, Labor must 
wait for a clear majority before it can 
attempt its ambitious program for re- 
storing the productivity of British agri- 
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culture through nationalizing agricul- 
tural land by paying off the owner in 
land bonds at his own valuation in his 
assessment for taxes, by putting it under 
control of county boards composed in 
equal thirds of farmers, farm workers 
and experts, and by fixing the prices of 
farm produce. 

Some assistance to farmers in cheaper 
credit and transport is all that will be 
really achieved and the Conservatives 
have already attempted such measures. 


Government and banking 


AT THE other end of the social struc- 
ture is the scheme for nationalizing 
banking. This is no doubt essential to 
any state if it is to exercise the control 
of national economics contemplated in 
the Labor program. British banking, 
controlled as it now is by the “Big 
Five,” is no doubt ripe for this final 
stage in its development, a stage that 
will begin by bringing British banking 
under such control as that already ex- 
ercised elsewhere—even in the United 
States—and that will insure coopera- 
tion between those in command of po- 
litical power and those in control of 
money power. 

But no minority government could 
take this step. So nothing will be done 
except to tighten somewhat the ties 
between the Treasury and that anoma- 
lous anachronism, the Bank of England. 
We have already had a new move there 
in the pressure brought to bear by the 
Premier himself to prevent the Bank 
from raising the bank rate, a financial 
precaution that would have been prej- 
udicial both to a trade recovery and to 
the government’s reputation. 

If the Labor government lasts through 
the initial period of a year or so, some- 
thing may be done toward nationalizing 
the railways, with a view to reducing 
rates; and something must be done 
toward nationalizing mines, with a view 
to reducing unemployment. 

In proportion to the population, un- 
employment is no worse in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. 
But with the British it is a political 
problem of the first importance. With 
the Americans it is not reckoned as a 
problem at all. This is partly because 
the increase or decrease of British un- 
employment is regarded as a symptom 
showing relapse or recovery in the eco- 
nomic evils from which the body politic 
is suffering. American unemployment 
is overlooked in the blare and blaze of 
a boom. 

The British workers now have polit- 
ical power and intend to use it to rem- 
edy and remove the distress of their 


fellow workers. American workers’ or- 
ganizations are still divided against 
themselves in the craft union stage of 
development from which the British 
emerged a quarter century ago. Indeed, 
the actual distress in America is prob- 
ably greater than in England. For in 
England the fear lest the unemployed 
should become the fighting force of a 
class war has caused fairly efficient steps 
to stave off starvation at least. 
Unemployment insurance is based on 
a better principle than the poor relief 
which still provides for some half of the 
total unemployed. This principle is that 
each industry should be responsible for 
the maintenance of its “‘reserve of |a- 
bor”; in other words, for its tempora- 
rily unemployed, while the community 
as a whole relieves through the poor 
rates the permanently unemployed or 
unemployable. 
The term “dole,” which was applied 
as a result of the employing class’ dis- 
like of this principle, is a misnomer. For 
the insurance or ‘“‘dole” is paid for in 
large measure by contributions de- 
ducted from the workers’ wages. 
The old poor relief paid out of the 
poor rate is more in the nature of a 
dole, but this does not awaken the 
same antagonism. 



























No real remedy in sight 


THE present Labor government will 
not be able to approach a real remedy 
for unemployment as this would involve 
a reconstruction or at least a reorgani- 
zation of most of the basic industries. 
It already has begun to relieve unem- 
ployment fairly effectively by adminis- 
trative action in respect of unemploy- 
ment insurance and poor relief. 

The interpretations put upon the in- 
surance benefit qualification that the 
applicant should be “‘genuinely seeking 
work’”’ have been revised, and “waiting” 
periods or periods out of benefit have 
been reduced. 

The present government has repealed 
the arbitrary substitution of govern- 
ment commissioners for the local elected 
authorities in certain distressed districts 
which had granted poor relief in what 
seemed to the Conservative authorities 
too generous a scale. 

With a view to reducing unemploy- 
ment in the coal mines an attempt is 
being made to recover some of the lost 
foreign markets. Mr. Snowden’s obst!- 
nate opposition at The Hague to further 
German reparation in commodities 1s 
explained by the fact that German 
‘reparations coal” has replaced British 
coal in much of the French and most 
of the Italian markets. One of the terms 
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SALES APPEAL 


A pictured appeal often is more powerful than worded 
argument. Words might add to the effectiveness of 
this page but they would not create the fundamental 
appeal to appetite. Whatever your product; there is 
some basic reason for using pictures in your sales ap- 
peal — pictures reproduced perfectly by rotogravure. 











Succe SS needs watching 7 


Many a “‘has been” owes his failure to care- 
lessness in his success. He overlooked 
irregularities in his business, grew careless 
about investments and—success faded.... 
Rotogravure is successful. Each year sees 
greater rotogravure lineage in newspapers 
and sees a greater volume of advertising 
literature printed by this process that 
reproduces pictures perfectly. Let us 
watch—and maintain the success of this 
medium. ... In the Kimberly-Clark mills, 
where America’s rotogravure paper was 
developed, there is just as much care 
exercised, just as precise scientific super- 
vision employed, just as much concern 
felt about maintaining—and improving— 
the quality of the papers as was shown in 
the days of development. ... For the ad- 
vertiser there is the responsibility of fur- 
nishing just as good—or better—art copy 
today as he furnished in the days when he 
was trying out rotogravure. ... For the 
printer—of booklet, folder or rotogravure 
section—there is the duty of watching con- 
stantly the quality of his printing and of 
making sure that, for each purpose, he has 
a rotogravure paper that insures the most 
satisfactory results. There is a Kimberly- 
Clark paper made for every rotogravure 
printing purpose. ... Let us continue 
vigilant in rotogravure’s success. 
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of settlement provides an arrangement 

with Italy to purchase annually a large 

amount of British coal. | | 
Mr. Thomas seems to be seeking a | 
similar undertaking from Canada, which | 
he suggests might transfer its coal order | 
from the United States to the United | 
Kingdom as a counterblast to the new | 
American tariff. | 


Thomas’ able lieutenants 


WHAT plans Mr. Thomas may have 
worked out for reducing unemployment 
are not yet known. He has the able 
assistance of the veteran George Lans- 
bury whose Christian character has won 
him the largest personal following of 
any British politician, and of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, whose wealth and whose wife, 
Lady Cynthia, a daughter of Lord Cur- 
zon, have been no handicap to his own 
outstanding ability. 

But so far, the open attack on this 
evil has gone no further than attempts 
to mitigate a few of the more recent 
causes that have aggravated some of 
the worst consequences of a disorder 
deeply rooted in the social system. And 
the dilemma in which the present gov- 
ernment finds itself is that public opin- 
ion will, at the next general election, 
gauge its services by its success in deal- 
ing with this one symptom. While on 
the other hand, public opinion will con- 
demn as failure any disturbance to its 
habits that may be due to any drastic 
remedy. 


Conservative socialists 


IN SHORT, the Labor government has 
to “mark time” so far as its socialist 
program goes, and to “‘acquire merit’’ 
with a very conservative people in the 
hope of getting a mandate in three years’ 
time. Those are tactics that suit the 
temperament of its present politicians 
as well as they suit the traditions of 
British politics. 
| British big business that still retains 
Its Panic apprehension of “socialist” 
operations—a view that dates from an 
earlier epoch of political therapeutics— 
is beginning to lose its nervousness 
thanks to the “bedside manner” of 
Labor leaders and to the homeopathic 
doses of socialism in their prescriptions. 
| Indeed Mr. MacDonald can on occa- 
sions show himself an adept in the 
School of self-healing by suggestion. 
None-the-less the British revolution 
that iS Now in progress is not less a rev- 
elution because it is proceeding half- 
consciously and inconspicuously—and 
IS indeed in that respect all the more 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INCORPORATED 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER INVESTING CORPORATION 





Organization—Financing 





Underwriting and 


Distribution of Securities 





Design—Construction 





Management 





Reports—Appraisals 








He Imparts His Faith 
to the Public 


By EDWIN C. HILL 


PEOPLE heed the advice of doctors and brokers because 
these men have established reputations as specialists. Few 
merchants, however, have made themselves known as special- 
ists in merchandise. John David, starting in a basement, 


sought such a reputation. Now he owns 12 stores 
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Do you get the impression that the wares advertised on this 
facade must be good or the merchant would not dare stress 
them in this way? That is its purpose 
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BLANK & STOLLER, INC 


JOHN DAVID 


“A merchant who fails to have an 
original idea at least every month 
might as well quit” 


ACING the southern side of Gree- 

ley Square in the city of New 
York—old Herald Square of the 
days of the elder and the younger 
James Gordon Bennett—is a new 
business building which challenges at- 
tention and intrigues curiosity. 

The principal facade of this building 
thrusts itself upon the attention of a 
million people who dodge death every 
working day in this tumultuous and 
clamorous square, the noisiest in New 
York and the most perilous to the 
pedestrian. 

To the right of this building as one 
looks north is roaring Broadway. To 
the left is Sixth avenue with the thunder- 
ing elevated. At its feet, upon the edge 
of atiny park, is old Mr. Greeley himself 
in smoke-blackened marble, drooping in 
his chair, stunned and dumfounded and 
very wearied over all this modern up- 
roar. Round about are towering mono- 
liths of trade. 

The building itself, unremarkable for 
spread or size, is quite dwarfed by the 
giants around it. Its face is its fortune. 
A great many of the daily million must 
be caught and held by the fixed and 
authoritative summons of this face. 
They detect, without special thought 
or reasoning, something unique and 
worth while about this facade. 

It has a pull and an appeal based on 
the experience of a quarter century. It 
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A NEW service to Industry 


to meet your NEW competition 


AMERICAN industry has very 
largely solved the problems of eco- 
nomical production of quality goods. 

Today, competition in basic 
worth and value is almost at a 
standstill. More and more, articles are being sold be- 
cause of their surfaces—their new colors—their brighter, 
more attractive finishes. You find, to your surprise, that 
articles less sound fundamentally are commanding 
higher prices and wider markets because they please 
the eye. 


What Makes 
Things Sell— 
TODAY? 


THIS new vogue of color isn’t 
limited to one producer in any field, 
or to certain classes of commod- 
ities. 

Refrigerators, dishpans, brooms 
and fountain pens sell better since they have adopted 
vivid color. Bathtubs and washing machines—sheets 
and glassware—automobiles and skyscrapers! Perhaps 


your product can step out ahead of competition with 
COLOR! 


It’s nobody’s 
monopoly 


The NEW sery- SELECTING the right colors and 
ice—COLOR. _ finish for your product is a job for a 
COUNSELLORS SPecialist—a man with broad ex- 

perience, imagination and willing- 

ness to shape his ideas .to fit your 

specific problems. We have such 
men stationed all over the United States. They have 
Worked with these problems—successfully—for years. 
Of course there are endless products to which our prod- 
uct, lacquer, cannot be successfully applied. In that 


case, the Egyptian color-counsellor says so. But there 
is an amazing number of things to which it can bring 
vivid new life and beauty, and usually at remarkably 
low cost. Our color-counsellors are primarily selling our 
lacquers, of course—but they are trained to seek jirst 
your advantage, a new merchandising asset for you. 


EGYPTIAN Lacquer is the out- 
standing quality lacquer. It is basic- 
ally the same as other lacquers— 
nitrocellulose, solvents, gums and 
pigments. But better materials, 
care, honesty, and superior chemical research have won 
for it a wide reputation. Egyptian Lacquer customers 
seldom find ‘‘bargains’”’ elsewhere. In dealing with the 
Egyptian Lacquer color-counsellors, you are consulting 
men in an assured position of leadership. Their advice 
and their materials are the finest available anywhere. 


What 1s this 
Egyptian 
Lacquer? 


a YOU can consult any Egyptian 
Lacquer representative without 
obligation. In the cities listed below, 
just look up “Egyptian Lacquer” 
in the phone book. Or you may 
write to the main office in New York and arrange to 
have the color-counsellor call. 


This Service? 


Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
L Mf Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
acquer “8° Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Co., Ine. Montreal, Philadelphia, Port- 
90 West Street jand, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, 
New York Spokane, St. Louis. 


The Egyptian 


EGYPTIAN Lacquers 





When writing to Tue Ecyprian Lacquer 


Mrc. Co., INc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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“PUNCTUALITY” 
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100% on time 


for sixth successive week § 


URELY., favorable augurs must have attended the 
christening of this famous Pennsylvania merchan- Here are six others of the Penn- 


dise-carrier! .. Never was there a more appropriate sylvania’s famous fleet of “Lim- 
name iteds of the Freight Service” — 
noted for on time dependability: 





For “Punctuality” remains unsatisfied even with a 
six weeks’ on time record! At the date of going to 
press—it was still hauling its rich cargoes of merchan- 


dise from Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 100°¢ on 
time THE QUEEN CITY 
thing Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


“Punctuality” might be the name of all of the Penn- 
sylvania’s famous “Limiteds of the Freight Service”. 
For all are turning in high on time records day after 
day, month after month. 


Serving 8out of 10of the largest cities in the country 


—these named freight trains have made themselves 
the favorites of shipper and consignee alike. 


Pennsylvania service offers you three advantages: 


1. You can find out by a system of “passing reports” 
where your shipment is. 


2. You know when it is due to arrive. 


3. You have the assurance that it will arrive on time. 





(From Southern States) 
Norfolk and Baltimore to Buffalo 


THE PREMIER 
Livestock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 








ems to offer—and is deliberately 
meant to imply—a special and peculiar 
compliment to the good taste, the style 
taste, of every passerby. 

High up, near the roof, is the name 
of the owner of the business carried on 
within the building. Elsewhere the 
owner’s name 1S repeated, invariably 
clamped to the legend, “Fashions for 
men.” Over the doorway, not too con- 
spicuously, this name appears for per- 
haps a sixth time. 


Advertises in a new way 


BUT what really nails the attention 
are alien advertising legends, in enor- 
mous letters, that spread across five 
stories of the building front. These leg- 
ends have nothing whatever to do with 
the advertisement or glorification of the 
owner. They advertise products of which 
he is merely a distributor—yet he gives 
them more prominence than he gives 
his own name. 

By day and night, near the top of 
this building which John David erected 
recently to house the largest of his 
shops for the sale of haberdashery and 
men’s furnishings, painter and electri- 
cian summon the eye to “‘Hickock Belts, 
Braces, Buckles.” 

Just below in summons scarcely less 
authorative is “‘Fownes Gloves.” And 
on lower story fronts we read as we pass, 
“Mallory Hats” and ‘“Burton’s Irish 
Poplin” and “‘Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 

Whether we know anything at all 
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about the merits of Hickock’s belts, 
braces and buckles, or have knowledge 
of the actual worthiness of Mallory hats 
or Burton’s poplin or the coats, pants 
and vests made by Stein-Bloch, nine 
out of ten of us harried subway slaves 
are conscious of a special and seductive 
appeal about those flaunting phrases. 

To the average man and, to the wife 
clinging to his elbow, the first mental 
reaction, like as not, is that there must 
be something superlatively worth while 
about such products or John David, 
about whose wares and works we know 
something, would not cover the front 
of his fine new building with their names 
and signs. 

Such thoughtsat least, drifted through 
my mind on a recent shopping expedi- 
tion. With them came the notion that 
John David, after all, must know what 
he is about when he plasters the front 
of his new building with gigantic adver- 
tisements for wares that he merely sells 
and does not himself manufacture. 

I visited Mr. David in his private 
office on the top floor of his new build- 
ing. His answers to questions were 
illuminating and interesting. 

Mr. David, slim, keen, enthusiastic— 
a man of imagination quite obviously— 
explained simply and understandably 
why his direct advertising methods de- 
part markedly from the methods of 
other great shops of New York. Let 
him speak for himself. 

“It is just 25 years,” he said, “‘since 
I opened my first shop on the site of 





WORSINGER, NEW YORK 
The quiet luxury of a club is offered to patrons who drop in to buy 
John David’s selected wares in his new store on Greeley Square 
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this building. I hadn’t much capital, 
but I had an idea. I always try to get 
fresh ideas based on a study of the trade. 
A merchant might as well shut up shop 
if he fails to summon up at least one 
really original idea every month. 

“My first shop was in the basement. 
People laughed at me for starting a 
men’s furnishing business in a cellar. 
They told me I would be broke in six 
months—that nobody would walk down 
to a basement to buy neckties and shirts. 

“Their error lay in the fact that my 
display windows, which completely 
filled the Thirty-second street and 
Broadway sides of my shop, were on 
the street level and just as effective as 
if the shop itself had been on the street 
level. That’s the way it worked out. 
Business was good from the start. 


Customers want the best 


“FROM the outset, I was convinced 
that Americans—New Yorkers particu- 
larly—were becoming style-conscious. 
1 was fairly certain that the time was 
coming when the average man and 
woman would be satisfied only with the 
best. I felt that they would increasingly 
demand selected articles and that they 
would be loyal to any merchant who 
made them feel that he was out to pro- 
vide for them the smartest and most 
stylish wares in his field. 

“My first task was to make the name 
‘John David’ stand for dependability and 
square dealing. The price of merchandise 
did not enter into the situation 
at all. I was not out to estab- 
lish a reputation for selling 
cheaply. I have never adver- 
tised low prices particularly, 
but always quality. 

“Once I had made my name 
mean something to my custo- 
mers, it was not necessary to 
go on to aggrandize my own 
name. It was much more im- 
portant to have it stand for 
careful, selective service. As the 
years passed this factor be- 
came steadily more important. 

“Finally I made up my mind 
that it would build business if 
I put on my store front the 
names of the manufacturers 
from whom I procured my se- 
lected wares. 

“My patrons had been edu- 
cated to the belief that John 
David was their representa- 
tive, in all parts of the world, to 
get the best inmen’sfurnishings. 

“TI felt that, when I put Stein- 
Bloch Clothes in my store, my 
customers would understand 
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that I had searched the whole field of 
men’s clothes in their special interest 
and had made up my mind, as an experi- 
enced merchant, that the clothing made 
by Stein-Bloch was precisely the kind 
of clothing that would best suit my 
customers, no matter what the price. 

‘“‘To me it is the simplest psychology 
and the most effective advertising. 
These people that look up and see the 
legends on the facade on my store are 
most likely to say to themselves, “Well, 
now, look at that. This fellow John 
David, can’t be taking much of a chance 
when he plasters his store front with 
those signs. He must know that these 
articles are the best. He simply could 
not afford to subordinate his own name 
if the products are not sure-fire. 
If he is certain enough to do all that, 
these articles must be good.’ 

“And in they come. It goes even 
deeper in making business for me. My 
customers and prospective customers 
cannot help but feel that I have made 
a special and peculiar market survey, 
and that I have deliberately taken this 
article and that product as the wares 
which will give smartness and distinc- 
tion to the people that trade with me. 

“It makes me their world shopper, 
their special representative. They see 
in all this a special service, a little be- 
yond ordinary merchandising. It flat- 
ters them. They take greater pride in 
their purchases, talk about them more 
to their friends. They get the idea I 
want to put over, that I have a special 
and unique establishment sensitively 
responsible to the changing style and 
fashion ideas of my patrons. They boast 
about it to their acquaintancesand make 
more business for me. 


They overemphasize the name 


“*T AM not sure, but I think some mer- 
chants overemphasize the business pull 
of their own names—once those names 
are actually established by a long period 
of fair dealing and good service. Per- 
haps this is natural, for men who have 
spent their lives in building up a fine, 
reputable business get a thrill out of 
seeing everything concentrated under 
their own names. 

“To me it does not carry the subtle, 
selective appeal that I want for my 
business. 

“There is another side to this methed 
of emphatically calling public attention 
to special manufacturers and their prod- 
uct. Three or four times a year buyers 
from the rest of the United States come 
to New York. 

“They come down to Greeley Square 
and see all over my building Hickock 
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and Mallory and Fownes and Stein- 
Bloch. It may not make so much impres- 
sion at the time, but when they go back 
to Dubuque or Canton or Grand Rapids 
and trade travelers for Stein-Bloch and 
Fownes and Mallory and the rest of 
them arrive to get orders, these travel- 
ers say, ‘I just want to call your atten- 
tion to the way John David is plugging 
our goods.’ 

“The merchant is impressed more or 
less, and nine times out of ten it is 
easier for the traveling salesman to get 
an order from him. Now that makes 
these manufacturers friendly to me and 
helps not only in the way of prices but 
in other concessions. 

“If I go to Europe or somewhere in 
this country and see a style article that 
I believe my customers would like, I 
tell one of my manufacturers that I 
want a good big order made up incor- 
porating the new wrinkle. 

“They give it to me at once without 
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delay,.no matter how rushed they are 
And at nice prices. It is good business 
all around. I do this constantly, {or 
almost everything I sell is especially: 
made for me by the manufacturers | 
advertise to my customers. 

“The big idea is not to advertise any 
permanent fashion for these things 
change constantly, but to get into the 
customers’ minds that they can be just 
as sure of the dependability and work. 
manship of these goods as they are of 
their style. 

“Most men, nowadays, buy with an 
eye to the approval of their womenfolk. 
More than half the men that come to 
my stores are accompanied by women. 

“Quite frankly, I seek in my direct 
advertising psychology to capture the 
interest of these women. I think they 
get the point even quicker than the 
men do—that I take a lot of trouble 
and pains in selecting the best. That 
is really all there is to it.” 





The Public’s Good Is Business’ 


IG business is a real menace in the 

view of Paul D. Cravath, corpor- 

ation lawyer of New York. That 

idea is of a pattern with the tra- 
ditional fears that have always assailed 
basic improvements in any field, answers 
E. A. Filene, Boston merchant, in a 
debate on “big business’”’ as reported 
in the New York World. 

Mr. Cravath does not see big business 
as a “result of unnatural conditions 
brought about by the machinations of 
wicked and selfish men,’’ but rather 
“great business enterprises exist be- 
cause of scientific inventions, efficient 
mass production, development of vast 
natural resources, and the coordination 
of these factors by modern transporta- 
tion and communication.” 

And further, “big business has come 
as the result of irresistible economic 
forces. Neither laws nor men are to 
blame for its coming. The social perils 
that it has brought in its train are 
becoming more apparent every day and 
they are bound to multiply.” 

These developments and the compe- 
tition of big business are at the root of 
his regret, for he sees them transform- 
ing self-sufficing communities so that 
their inhabitants are dependent upon 
large scale enterprises for their oppor- 
tunities to work and for the commodities 
they consume. 

“What are you going to do about it?’ 


he asks. For himself he says, ‘“‘the 
remedy does not lie in legislation or in 
the courts or in any attempt of Govern- 
ment to force men to act against their 
wills. In the face of any such attempt, 
the forces of life will always be found 
stronger than the forces of law.” 

Mr. Filene readily concedes that “‘no 
forces big enough vitally to influence 
the lives of great masses of men are 
entirely free of the danger of being 
misused.” 


Business depends on public 


IT IS in his conviction that big business 
is inherently opposed to the abuse of 
power that his optimism becomes most 
affirmative. ‘‘Big business in its present 
development seems destined by neces- 
sity to reduce these risks,”’ he says, “not 
because there will be any radical change 
in human nature brought about by it 
immediately, but because the selfish in- 
terest of big business, as well as the 
enlightened scientific thinking which is 
the foundation of any permanent suc- 
cess of big business, force it to act in 
this way. The policies which are profit- 
able in themselves today are at the 
same time those which make most 
definitely for the prosperity and peace 
and best development of each nation, 
and also for the prosperity and peace o! 
the world.” 
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How a new type of package, 
produced by machinery at 
decidedly lower cost, enabled 
the Campfire Corporation to 
sreatly enlarge its market » » , 


Again —a new package 
wins a larger market ~ 


HE Campfire Corporation wanted 
Ts package of marshmallows that 
could be sold at a popular price, 
yet with the assurance that the con- 
tents would reach the ultimate con- 
sumer in a fresh condition.” Here is 
the package that met the require- 
ments — and with marked success. 


The marshmallows are packed in 
two sizes—a one-pound or “family 
package” and a five-ounce package. 
The package is printed in gay attrac- 
tive colors, and is similar in appear- 
ance to the former metal containers, 
thereby losing none of the good-will 
already created. To protect the fresh- 
ness of the product, moisture-proof 
board is used for the container, with 
an inner lining of waxed paper, and 





an outer wrapper of glassine. The 
package gives definite assurance to 
the buyer that the contents are fresh. 


The Campfire Corporation, realiz- 
ing the importance of this new selling 
aid, broadcast its introduction, not 
only to the trade, but also to the 
public, in magazine advertising. 


In your efforts to widen your mar- 
ket, it may pay you to give consider- 
ation to your package. And in doing 
so, feel free to call upon us for any 
information or assistance. Get in 
touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 30 Church St. Chicago: 111 W. Washington St. 
London: Baker Perkins Ltd., Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 


Let us solve your wrapping problems 











PACKAGE, MACHINERY SORT PANE 


OverLI0 Million Pachages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


When writing to Packace Macuinery Company please mention Nation’s Business 














The drawing room, she pointed out, would go with none of her frocks 


Selling a Hotel to the Public 


By ALBERT S. CROCKETT 


NY traveler who goes to a city 
for more than a day is al- 
most certain to spend some 
money there. Whether he 
buys goods for his firm, 

goods for himself or simply a good time 
he is going to add something to the 
volume of business of the city he visits. 

The first thing he buys, usually, is 
shelter. A hotel room is likely to be his 
first thought. What makes him turn his 
steps, or take a taxi, to one particular 
hotel rather than any of a dozen others? 
What sells the hotel? What spells the 
difference between success and failure in 
the hotel business? 

Ordinarily one might be disposed to 
answer, “First, good management; sec- 
ond, well appointed rooms, good food 
and good services; third, proper adver- 
tising.” And yet, though each and all of 
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these factors may be important, all of 
them combined often do not insure a 
hotel’s success. 


Success can’t be guaranteed 
gu 


IF, PERHAPS, the advertising were al- 
ways successful in persuading the public 
that the hotel was the best of its par- 
ticular kind, that its management was 
perfect, its food unexcelled and its serv- 
ice invariably impeccable; and, more- 
over, if the experience of patrons had 
demonstrated that all these factors jus- 
tified the advertising, success might be 
sure. But it could not be guaranteed. 
For almost 30 years my work has 
brought me into close contact with hotels 
and the hotel business. Much of the 
time I covered hotels as a part of my 
work for various New York newspapers. 


During the last 14 years I have worked 
in hotels in a position that not only 
gave me the view of the hotel patron 
but familiarized me with the operating 
side of the establishment. Six of those 
years I was with the Waldorf-Astoria. 

My experience and observation have 
convinced me that there is no business 
which is so uncertain of reward or affect- 
ed by more and often seemingly trifling 
considerations as the hotel business. 

The factors of human frailty and hu- 
man prejudice offer a margin of un- 
certainty. Too many elements entering 
into the matter of perfect operation are 
governed partly by imperfections in me- 
chanical ‘contrivances. Speaking with 
heavy emphasis, hotel help often seems 
to contain an exceedingly high percent- 
age of undependability. 

Almost as often, perhaps, the fault 
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will instantly clear this 
machine of all figures! 





cA UTOMATIC Electric Clearance... 
instantaneous... no constant cranking 


... speeds up work, 


This exclusive improvement alone makes the 
Marchant superior to any other calculator, 
and there are four others just as vital to maxi- 
mum nguring efficiency with least possible 
work and delay. 


These ‘ive features are briefly explained in the 
columns at the right. You should have them, 
and the entire Marchant machine, demon- 
strated in your own office on your own work. 


Every part of the Marchant has been designed 
and carefully worked out to increase speed 
and reduce work. To make figuring ... from 
simplest problem to most complicated com- 
ee gi mechanical, brain-relieving, free- 

‘error, easy task, features that no other 
machine can offer, 


The . . 
eMarchant gives you every advantagea cal- 


culato ; 
ey t should have, plus these 5 vital exclu- 
s eatures that no other machine can offer. 
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Subtracts 
Multiplies 
‘Divides 


ALL-ELECTRIC 
Calculator 


exclusive improvements 


that make all other calculators obsolete 


Ex] Straight-line visible check on all figures. 
N=] All factors and the result right before 
C1 your eyes. Increases accutacy and speed. 


Eliminates checking back. No other calculator 
has this feature. 


3 Instantaneous electric clearance. Press 
N=]? button and the machine is cleared of 

CL all figures...instantaneously, positively. 
Speeds up calculations, saves energy, prevents 
partial clearances from injuring the mechan- 
ism. No other calculator has this feature. 


43 Smooth-sliding carriage ...no humpy- 
bed bumpy hurdling ...-moves quietly over 
a straight-line surface... gives greater 


speed, less noise, less fatigue to operator, less 
‘wear and tear on the machine. No other Ameri- 
can-made calculator has this feature. 
(4) Automatic stop control on all calcula- 
ned tions including addition and sub- 
CLJ traction. The electric motor stops 
automatically the instant the operation is 
performed, preventing unintentional extra 
calculations. No other calculator has this 
feature. 
Compactness...Compact keyboard and 
5) closely spaced dials make for speed, 
bud and machine occupies minimum desk 
space. No other electric calculator has this 
feature. 


Hand operated and portable models as low as $125.00 
16 years building calculators, nothing else. 


ame 


Adds 


his | 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE Co. 


Dept. 45, Oakland, California 


Please send me at once free literature and full 
information about the 


(] Marchant All-Electric Calculator. [1] Marchant Portable Calculater. f 
Firm 


__ Gtyand State _ 
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A bit of straw made one man change his 
hotel. He discovered it in his oatmeal 


lies not in the hotel or its operation, but 
in some eccentricity of the man or 
woman who wishes to buy a room or a 
meal but who either doesn’t know just 
what he wishes, or perhaps is ignorant 
as to just what is a good room or a good 
meal, or who bases his likes and dislikes 
on the thinnest trifles. 

“Straws,’’ says the adage, “show how 
the wind blows.” I have known it to 
take only a straw to make a man change 
his hotel. He found that straw, a piece 
of chaff, in his breakfast oatmeal! 


The strongest selling point 


I BELIEVE that the first thing that 
sells a hotel these days is novelty. In New 
York, at least, the new hotel draws the 
crowd. 

Novelty was the first point of sales 
talk when the original Waldorf opened 
its doors. With novelty, in its case, 
however, were associated many other 
qualities. Besides being the newest hotel, 
the Waldorf was, at its opening. the 
largest hotel in the United States. 

It was also the most luxurious, 

Perhaps what was for some 
years its most powerful sales fac- 
tor, after Boldt had it well started, 
was that it early became fashion- 
able. 

It boasted, too, of certain in- 
novations in hotel keeping. Dur- 
ing its early existence its proprie- 
tor introduced novelties in oper- 
ation. Yet all these things might 
have got the hotel nowhere had it 
not been for the disposition of 
people to talk, and of newspapers 
to print, things that would in- 
terest and perhaps even startle 
their readers. 

George Boldt was no believer, 
for his purposes, in what we know 
as advertising but he was fully ac- 
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quainted with the merits of 
publicity. His boast to the last 
was that he had never spent 
one cent for direct advertising. 

Some persons are sold a hotel 
because of the spirit of accom- 
modation shown by its man- 
agement—a spirit which isoften 
strained. Wealthy patrons not 
infrequently insist that not only 
must all the furniture in a suite 
be changed, but that every 
room be repapered or redeco- 
rated and newly carpeted. 
There is profit in this for the 
hotel if the patron stays long 
and spends a good deal of 
money in the restaurant. But 
at least on one occasion in re- 
cent years the Waldorf-Astoria 
was a decided loser by catering to such 
a whim. 

A wealthy woman was shown a num- 
ber of high-priced suites but none suited 
her. The drawing room, for instance, 
would go with none of her frocks, and 
none of the bedrooms matched her neg- 
ligees. She would not think of occupying 
any suite that did not. The management 
offered to decorate and furnish each 
room exactly as she demanded. Unfor- 
tunately for the hotel, it was not cus- 
tomary to sign leases. When the de- 
termined stylist moved in with her 
wardrobe trunks, it was figured that if 
she remained six months—and her ex- 
pressed intention was to stay at least 
a year—the extra expense would be jus- 
tified. At the end of a fortnight Madam 
changed her mind. She left hastily one 
day for the Far West. 

More than once in various hotels I 
have come across women who threat- 
ened to leave unless their drawing rooms 
were done over in colors that matched 
their clothes. ““The Hotel Splendid has 





Many a guest finds abundant entertain- 
ment in sitting and watching the crowds 
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offered to do it,” is the compelling ar. 
gument. 

One often important factor in selling 
a hotel to travelers is location. However. 
in New York location does not so much 
mean accessibility as it did a few years 
ago. Proximity to one or the other of 
the two great railway stations, never- 
theless, still counts heavily with travel. 
ers, and when certain hotels were first 
able to advertise that a person arriving 
in New York could reach them by walk- 
ing a few steps without emerging upon 
the street, it counted heavily in their 
favor. 


A factor that still counts 


THIS factor in selling a hotel has not 
disappeared. It is a cardinal point in 
the heavy patronage of at least three 
New York hotels. The fact that two 
enormous hotels will open shortly with- 
in a short stone’s throw of one of New 
York’s big railway terminals is evidence 
that experienced hotel men regard near- 
ness to a train as an important factor 
making for business. But these hotels 
are what is called “‘popular-priced,” and 
my understanding is they will shave by 
half a dollar to a dollar the price of 
their existing competitor of the same 
class for a room with bath. 

Thus, with the powerful element of 
absolute newness they will make a strong 
bid for trade. But with the traveler of 
social position, assured or coveted, the 
fact that a hotel is near a railway station 
seldom counts for much. Indeed, man 
persons prefer to be some distance from 
a station. 

Today, if a new hotel can early estab- 
lish that it has a fashionable clientele, 
it is bound to draw the socially ambi- 
tious. The personal columns and the 
society news in New York papers are 
powerful factors in mak- 
ing for the success of any 
New York hotel. 

Often the personal pop- 
ularity of a hotel manage! 
has drawn heavily from 
another establishment. | 
have known assistant 
managers or head waiters 
from fashionable hotels 
to open new establish- 
ments as managing di- 
rectors, and make serious 
raids on the patronage o! 
the hotels they quit. I 
have known a waiter serv- 
ing in a fashionable hote! 
tomake aconnection with 
a new establishment as 
head waiter, and draw 
away many of the clients 
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A= for an oil company—a big con- 
tract in Omaha [five hundred miles away} 


if he can get there ahead of his competitors. 


A Great Lakes Sport Trainer—part of the regular 
traveling equipment of the company’s best sales- 
men — fast, light, economical — and profitable. 


Result—salesman called hours ahead of anyone 
else—obtained the order. Cost of transportation 
less than by rail or bus. Substantial profit, made 
possible only through quick action. 


A frequent occurrence with a Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer—and it can play a similarly important 





He had to be in Omaha that aiternoon 


part in your business—or in your personal 
transportation when you want to go somewhere 


in a hurry. 


A two-place biplane, powered by the famous 
American Cirrus air cooled motor—easy to 
handle—easy to land and take off almost any- 
where—exceedingly sparing in gas and oil. 
A quality ship—perfectly balanced and beauti- 
fully engineered by a sound organization thor- 
oughly experienced in aircraft production. 


An interesting new booklet tells the story in 
detail— illustrated in colors—sent on request. 


AIRCRAFT 
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GREAT LAKES 
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of the older hotel. Room clerks build up 
a following and when they change to 
another establishment often take a lot 
of the hotel’s patrons with them. 

The average patron of a New York 
hotel is likely in moments of loneliness 
to strike up acquaintance with such em- 
ployes as he finds agreeable and willing 
to swap stories. Often the employe need 
go no further than present a smiling 
countenance, laugh at the moment ex- 
pected, and say “‘yes”’ or shake his head 
when the guest asks a question. Bell- 
boys have been known to attract patrons 
away from a hotel upon leaving for 
another post. 


Little things count 


MANY hotels have won popularity and 
made profits through supplying their 
patrons, free of apparent cost, with all 
sorts of little toilet conveniences. I re- 
call, for example, that one fairly large 
New York hostelry made a big hit some 
ten or 15 years ago by presenting the 
occupant of each room with a wash 
cloth, a comb and brush, a tooth brush 
and tooth powder. It even went so far 
as to offer its men patrons a shaving 
brush, a piece of shaving soap and a 
safety razor. The guest did not always 
realize that the cost of these aids to 
his toilet was paid for by his room rent. 

Naturally, a long-established name is 
potent in attracting to a New York hotel 
visitors from out of town. This was es- 
pecially true in the case of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, for one reason because its name 
was kept before the reading public of 
the United States and all the world 
more continuously during its last few 
years than any other hotel in New York. 
People who came to New York for the 
first time felt that they simply must 
stop once in the hotel of which they had 
heard their parents, and even their grand- 
parents, speak. It was an institution. 

One factor that counts in selling some 
hotels to out-of-town patrons is the pos- 
sibility of watching crowds go by. They 
like to see lots of people in the lobby. 
Many a guest finds abundant entertain- 
ment day after day, just sitting in a 
comfortable seat and looking at the 
women and their frocks. On the other 
hand, the number of hotel patrons is not 
small who choose a temporary abode in 
New York because they know they will 
be quiet and safe from intrusion. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of seclusion has 
governed the designing of many New 
York hotels in recent years. This is par- 
ticularly true in hotels that cater to a 
fashionable patronage. 

Many persons choose a hotel because 
of the size of its rooms and their con- 
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venience in arrangement. Some select 
living quarters because of lavish furni- 
ture. But in New York, at least, the 
taste of the traveling public seems to be 
more and more for simple decorations 
and sparsely, if comfortably, furnished 
rooms. 

The inattention of a waiter, particu- 
larly if the patron is breakfasting; the 
careless attitude of a 
room clerk or an infor- 
mation clerk; an infor- 
mation clerk’s inability 
to answer a question 
properly, however far 
the question may be 
from the average hotel 
information clerk’s 
store of information; a 
misdirection—these 
small things count in 
selling, not the hotel in 
which he is stopping, of 
course, but some other 
establishment of which 
the visitor probably 
knows nothing. 

Ihave knownapatron 
to quit a hotel because 
he was served cold toast 
for hisbreak fast ;another wholeft because 
his breakfast coffee was not piping hot. 
Another I have known to leave because 
his baggage had not been promptly de- 
livered. Another found an excuse in the 
fact that he could not get a taxicab one 
day when he was in a hurry. 

A frequent source of dissatisfaction 
among hotel patrons is slow room serv- 
ice. For instance, who would conclude 
that he was stopping in a well run hotel 
if, after he had summoned a waiter to 
give an order for dinner, a half-hour 
elapsed before the servitor appeared? 
Or, after giving the order, who likes to 
wait an hour for the first course of a 
meal? Hotel patrons have been sold other 
hotels because the plumbing in their 
bathroom suddenly went out of busi- 
ness. Such eventualities occur despite 
the best intentions and efforts of the 
management. 

I have known patrons to leave a hotel 
because they were not met at an arriv- 
ing steamer; some who have had diffi- 
culties in getting through the customs 
have blamed the hotel, through its steam- 
ship agent, because he seemed to have 
no “‘pull”’ with the customs authorities. 

Men who have the habit of patron- 
izing one hotel often demand the same 
room each time. If the room clerks know 
the approximate date of the guest’s 
arrival, they will often try to hold the 
same room for him, however heavy the 
pressure of business. More than once I 
have known a man to rush off to another 





A fashionable clientele draws 
the socially ambitious 
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hotel because he could not get his reg 
lar room. 

Since the advent of prohibition, cer- 
tain New York hotels have suffered 3 
great deal from noisy parties in bed. 
rooms. Before almost every big ban. 
quet, numbers of guests engage bed. 
rooms and there order quantities o; 
aerated water, to be mixed with other 
liquids surrepti- 
tiously brought in 
the hotel in suit- 
cases. Frequently 
at the conclusion of 
the festivity down- 
stairs a celebration 
is continued up- 
stairs which is like- 
ly to keep every- 
body from going to 
sleep. More than 
once this has re- 
sulted in selling 
regular and irregu- 
lar patrons of a 
hotel some other 
establishment. 

If I were building 
anewhotel, Ishould 
first insist on a loca- 
tion which would insure it patronage, in- 
sofar as location can. As I have indicated, 
proximity to a railway terminal is an im- 
portant consideration, particularly for 
a commercial hotel. For example, a new 
hotel which is opened among others 
surrounding a railroad station can do 
good business from the start if it pro- 
vides good accommodations and can cut 
its prices slightly. 


u- 


The head is most important 


BUT ALL in all, the most important 
essential—assuming that the location 1s 
all that could be desired, the inside 
operation economical, and efficient as 
well, and the advertising effective—is 
that it shall have as its controlling head 
a man who understands how to handle 
people, and how to inspire his staff with 
loyalty and a desire to make the service 
the best possible. 

I have seen it demonstrated time and 
time again that a shrewd hotel manager 
can offset a lot of inefficiency with a 
joke or a good story, or even an ever- 
ready ear. 

It is not selling a hotel once that 
keeps it alive and makes profits, but 
selling it over and over to the same per- 
sons. At least, that is what plays the 
biggest part in a fashionable hotel. Any 
hotel, with a one or two-night turnover, 
will find that it will one day be empty 
if it is not sold to its transients in such 
a way that they must come back. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 











STEEL — the very word has POWER 





Mopern power and industrial plants are this means that steel allows the largest possible 


as much the product of structural steel _interiors—maximum floor space—highest rentals. 
as are skyscrapers and bridges. Steel’s If you want more in useful interior areas, build with 
strength enables them to withstand the steel. If you want the quickest returns from land 
vibration of speeding machinery andthe _and capital, the surest economies in construction, the 
shifting stresses of moving loads. Steel’s security gives easiest and most economical means of keeping any 
"ae me their purpose. building, residence or bridge up to date—build with 
quires less bulk and weight for its strength steel! You can build, alter, remodel or extend a steel 

and security than any other material. To the builder structure more quickly than any other type. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





To further 


an ® 
advanauct am understanding of the many 


tion, ag of Structural steel in construe- 
Peg merican Institute has prepared a 
mone non-technical pamphlets covering 
scald. wen Aaa kind of structure. Let us 
type of bese pamphlet devoted to the 
request ‘il ing you are interested in. Your 

‘t will bring it promptly. Write today. 


When writing to AmertcaN Institute oF STEEL 


STEEL The ce-operative non-profit service organi- 
zation of the structural steel industry of 


the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
INSURES STRENGTH éence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 

Iiew York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
AND SECURITY ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 











Consrruction. Inc., please mention Nation's Business 






























:E& Address__ 


Your Inquiries 


are Solicited 





The tremendous facilities of the Trus- 
con Pressed Steel Division offer to 
you the services of engineers and re- 
search specialists capable of designing 
any parts for your specific needs ... . 
and a plant equipped with the most 
modern machinery for producing 
light and heavy parts, with a capacity 
to handle any production schedule 
with ease. Thus the essentials of your 
pressed steel s:equirements—(Quality, 
Design, Production and Costs—are 
coordinated in one responsible organ- 
ization, immediately available to you. 


PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 
6100 Truscon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me information about use of 
8 NE ES ee ae 
EE ee 0c ee 

Company__ 




















When writing to Truscon Steet Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Juggling Corporate 
Capital 


(Continued from page 45) 
who are willing to take advantage of 
anything the law allows in the further- 
ance of this end. 

Some states insisted that the original 
issue of stock could only be made for 
values at least equivalent to the par 
value as shown thereon. This seemed 
to be a worthy and sufficient limitation, 
but the overcoming of this apparent 
handicap was very simple. A brief illus- 
tration will suffice. 

Let us assume that Messrs. A, B and 
C had options on some land which they 
hoped would prove to be oil bearing. 
Their hopefulness was so great, and the 
prospects of riches so enormous if their 
hopes were realized, that they formed 
a corporation with a capital stock of, 
let us say, $20,000,000 consisting of 
200,000 shares with a par value of $100 
each. They incorporated and became 






Stockholders are happy as long 
as good dividends are paid 


directors, and as individuals they of- 
fered to turn over to the corporation 
all of their would-be oil lands, together 
with their hopes and aspirations therein, 
for the full amount of the capital stock, 
$20,000,000. 

This value was duly approved by the 
board of directors for the property, and 
the authorized capital stock issued ac- 
cordingly. They had then a corporation 
owning certain leases, and as individuals 
they had certificates for shares therein 
with a total par value of $20,000,000. 

Neither of these effects, however, 
was sufficient to produce any real and 
usable cash, either for them as individ- 
uals or for the corporation, whereby it 
might develop its resources. 

As a result, by formal and legal action 
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A group of great, modern American lumber plants—one in process of construction—that are now grade- and trade-marking their 
manufactured lumber for the convenience and protection of buyers and users 


America’s Oldest Industry 
becomes the Most Modern of All 


The Lumber Industry now offers guaranteed lumber 


OOD is the indispensable ma- 
terial of civilization. 

A\ product of life, it is forever pro- 
ducible . . . inexhaustible. 


It is intertwined with all the inti- 
mate traditions and customs of man- 
kind, 


Woven into the fabric of industry in 
4,500 commodities, blended through 
daily contact and use into the life of 
all humanity, the beloved home- 
building material of 80,000,000 Amer- 
cans, its quality is of supreme im- 
portance, 


Lumber manufacturing, the oldest 


American industry, now becomes the 
° 





newest—as an organized industry it 
guarantees the quality of its members’ 
products. This is the most radical, 
the most revolutionary forward step 
in merchandising ever taken by an 
industrial group. 





Grade-marks on each board plainly indicate 
quality. The “Tree-Mark” signifies the guar- 
antee that the grade-marks are correct. 


The “Tree-Mark” on the board is 
the sign of the guarantee. Look for 
it, demand it, specify it! It adds 
value to your house, gives assurance 
to every wood-using industry, lends 
confidence to every purchase. 

Write or send the coupon below for 
the interesting free booklet— “Taking 
the Mystery out of Lumber Buying”’ 
—all about the guarantee and lumber 
grading—and tell us what lumber 
uses interest you. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 

New Orleans, San Francisco 


— 





THESE ‘ati 
eee 18 great associations affiliated with the 
ensure Sociation maintain particular informa- 
the general seve, eanizations that codrdinate with 
ee al services of the National staff. 
'Calttornia Redwood iati H 
‘: Redeued wood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
¢dom, San Pulte & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
Hardwood M. cisco, Calif —California Pines, White Fir 
Oak. Gum T Tenn ets, Institute. Memphis, Tenn.— 
m, -ssee athe . - J 
ind App la hian fate Red Cedar, Southern 
orth Carolina Pj ane a r 
‘a ollan ey Pine Assoc lation, Norfolk, Va.—North 
Northe > 
ciation, Onmiock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
; Northern Hardwoode emlock. Maple, Birch and 
orthern Pine Ma 
\ Manufa i iati i i 
»sMina—Wy hite Pine: pote Association, Minneapolis, 
rhe ypress Manufac iati 
ille, Fla 2 ore 2 acturers Associd P 
me le, Fla. yptees end sot og Association, Jackson 
uTade- and tr. 
“ trade-marked lumber available in these species 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 

ork, N. Y. 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Ill 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Ass ociation, Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manutacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 2 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Il. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, : 

Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

+Trade-marked lumber available in these species 


Booklet 


7 


National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
258, Transportation 


Dept. 
Bidg. Washington, D. 
Ci Please send me a copy of 


“Taking the Mystery Out of 
Lumber Buying”. I am inter 
j ree ested in lumber for (state use) 


Name 
Business......----- 


Street address....... 


City... 


When writing to Nationa, Lumper MANUFACTURERS Assoctat1on please mention Nation's 
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Peest-O-Lite BATTERY 


SALES PROMOTED By AiR 





“Vision of Prest-O-Lite,”’ the Ryan Flying Office used by Vice-President McDuffee. Pilot Richard Knox at the left 


Ryan Flying Office in Regular Use 
By Vice-President J. H. McDuffee 


Today, flying is part of business 
routine with many alert organiza- 
tions. Vice-President J. H. McDuffee 
of Prest-O-Lite is but one of an ever- 
increasing number of business ex- 
ecutives who make regular use of 
company-owned planes. 


The Ryan Flying Office adds greatly 
to Mr. McDuffee’s range of personal 
contact with field representatives 
and distributors, and permits him 
to keep business moving as usual 
while in the air. 


Choice of a Ryan by Prest-O-Lite 
was only natural. Ryan’s world-wide 
reputation for brilliant, economical 
performance and air-worthiness is 
the inevitable result of painstaking 
design and the more-than-neces- 
sary ruggedness built into each 
of the hun- 
dreds of Ryan 
ships now in 
owners’ hands. 


Equipped with 
a 300 horse- 
power engine 
—installed in 


Mr. McDuffee dictat- 
ing while in flight. 








Completely equipped desk of the Ryan Flying Office 


perfect relationship to the plane’s 
design—today’s B-5 model is demon- 
strating more conclusively than ever 
before Ryan’s outstanding perform- 
ance and reliability in service. 


The new Ryan has a cruising radius 
of 700 miles at 120 miles per hour. 
It takes off fully loaded in 275 feet 
and in 8 seconds’ time, climbs 1,200 
feet per minute—and lands in a 200- 
foot circle. 


Let us show you the advantages to 
your business which a Ryan Flying 
Office or Brougham will provide. Or 
write for our handsome new catalog. 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 
3300 Union Trust Building, Detroit 
RYAN AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Mo. 








BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH’S “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


i 
RYAN 





Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142 
including land gear and pontoons 


When writing to Derroir Arrcrart Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 








Messrs. A, B and C donated, let us Say, 
80 per cent of their stock back to the 
corporation. This stock, having been 
duly and legally issued for its full par 
value, and then reacquired by the cor- 
poration as donated stock, was ayvyail- 
able for sale at any price obtainable. 
Many purchasers could not resist the 
lure to become a shareholder in an oi! 
enterprise, particularly when they could 
obtain a certificate which stated that 
its par value was $100 for a very 
nominal investment of, say, $30, $20, 
or even eight or seven dollars. 


Legal remedies were sought 


ULTIMATELY, however, market price 
asserted itself as a factor to be recog- 
nized as more valid than engraved scroll- 
work, and the time came when the 
falsity of the par value as an indication 
of true worth became recognized to such 
an extent that the legislators of many 
states enacted statutes which they 
hoped would be remedial in character. 

These authorized corporations to is- 
sue shares of capital stock stipulated 
as having “no par value.” This plan 
also first appeared to be both simple 
and effective. If a corporation’s capital 
consisted solely of 1,000 shares of stock 
without par value, the value of each 
such share was one one-thousandth of 
the net worth of the corporation. 

Any holder of such a share therefore 
would not be deceived by any mislead- 
value stated on the certificate. The 
plan had much to recommend it, and 
it was hailed with delight by many cor- 
porations who immediately proceeded 
to issue stock of this character, often 
without any justification. 

To a certain extent the scheme of 
issuing no-par stock accomplished the 
purpose intended by its sponsors. The 
public was no longer deceived by any 
expression of value within the certificate, 
and therefore had to seek elsewhere for 
guidance as to the worth of the shares. 

As an offset to this advantage, how- 
ever, numerous other problems arose 
which had not beenso burdensome incon- 
nection with stock having a par value. 
One of these problems lay in the deter- 
mination of the proper amount to record 
upon the corporation books as an indi- 
cation of the amount of the corporate 
capital represented by the issued shares 
of no par value. 

In the case of par-value stock, the 
amount expressed for such stock on the 
company’s books was always the equiv- 
alent of the par value of the shares 
issued and outstanding. If the corpor- 
ation received less than this amount 1n 
the issuing of these shares, that was 
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expressed in the accounts with some 
designation such as “Discount on Cap- 
tal Stock.” If the corporation received 
more than the par value it was usually 
books as “Paid-In Sur- 


shown on the 


lus.” 
: Thus, the par value of the shares gave 


a clear and definite basis for purposes 
of record in financial statements, even 
though this value did not represent the 
true book worth of the shares. 

In the case of stock without par 
value no such basis of expression was 
afiorded, and the laws of nearly all 
states were silent upon this matter save 
for a clause indicating a minimum 
amount per share. In the majority of 
states this amount is either one dollar, 
or in some cases five dollars, per share. 
From an accounting standpoint the 
answer seems to be that the amount of 
capital resulting from the issue of shares 
without par value should be the net 
amount received by the corporation 
because of such issuance. This proce- 
dure is followed by many corporations, 
and is supported by good logic and by 
sound business judgment. 

These reasons, however, do not seem 
to be all that is desired by some. There- 
fore many corporations, with the advice 
and consent of counsel, have chosen to 
regard as capital only a portion of the 
amount actually received from the sale 
of stock, and to set up the remainder 
as surplus. 


Destroying the safeguards 


THIS is not prohibited by the laws of 
the states under which they are operat- 
ing, and now, to give additional validity 
to such action, some states have spe- 
ciically worded their law not only to 
permit but to sanction such procedure. 

At a casual glance this may seem a 
harmless, and perhaps even a convenient 
privilege. But if one considers the pur- 
poses underlying the creation of the 
entity known as a corporation one 
realizes that the safeguards originally 
prescribed have been quite completely 
set aside by such legislation. 

If we keep in mind the thought that 
the amount of capital of a corporation 
Was originally walled in to protect cred- 
itors so that no portion of it may be 
carried over the wall into the funds of 
5 kholders where it is no longer acces- 
sible to the processes of law that may 
be evoked by creditors, we can readily 
“te that the law above referred to, 
= it has not broken down the wall, 
las placed nice one-way doors therein 
through Which the stockholders may, 
with the sanction of the law, withdraw 
large px rtions of the capital at will, and 
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Also writers of Workmen’s Compensation and all forms of liability insurance 
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Is Your Business 


On a Treadmill? 


Many companies today are running on a 
treadmill—they are busy getting out produc- 
tion but showing little or no profit for their 
efforts. The reason for this, in no small 
measure, lies in the fact that these companies 
have not adequately realized that competition 
necessitates lower cost production... smaller 
inventories...and better handling methods. 


Thousands of the country’s more progres- 
sive plants, conscious of these conditions, are 
using Industrial Brownhoist cranes to help 
them operate more efficiently. These ma- 
chines are used to handle coal, scrap, castings 
and finished products, to switch cars and do 
many other kinds of work on which cranes 
have proved themselves indispensable. 


For more than fifty years the corporation 
back of Industrial Brownhoist cranes has 
been steadily improving them so that you in 
turn might reduce your handling costs. A 
locomotive or crawler crane equipped with 
bucket, hook or magnet may be the answer to 
your handling problems. Our nearby repre- 
sentative can help you solve them. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Plants: Browahoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 








When writing to InpustriaL Brownnorst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





the creditor is still debarred from pur- 
suing such assets. 

As displayed in a balance sheet, th, 
measuring accounts which offset th, 
assets of a corporation are divided ini, 
three classes—liabilities, capital stock 
and surplus. Of these, under the ol 
law, two classes were quite definite. 

The liabilities could be measured ac- 
curately. The capital stock was a defi- 
nite amount. The third item, surplus 
was the balancing item, and it is from 
this surplus, which measured the excess 
over liabilities and capital stock, tha: 
dividends properly may be declared. 

This new law specifically states that 
“any corporation may, by resolution 
of its board of directors, determine that 
only a part of the consideration which 
shall be received by the corporation for 
any of the shares of its capital stock 
which it shall issue from time to time 
shall be capital. . . . The excess, if any. 
at any given time, of the total net 
assets of the corporation over the 
amounts so determined to be capita! 
shall be surplus.” 


A reservoir of dividends 


NOTICE how attractive this proposi- 
tion is for corporations whose income is 
negligible but who, nevertheless, desir¢ 
to pay dividends from the beginning o/ 
corporate life. Take a specific example. 

A new corporation having 100,000 
shares of no-par-value stock issues this 
stock to net the corporation $50 per 
share. The board of directors by resolu- 
tion decides that 10 per cent of this 
amount shall be recorded as capital anc 
the remainder as surplus. 

That gives them a balance sheet 


showing, capital $500,000; and surplus. 


$4,500,000. 

Cut of this surplus they may then 
vote dividends of, say, five dollars per 
share per annum, for as many years as 
the surplus allows them to perform this 
little maneuver. 

The investor who receives an appar- 
ent income of 10 per cent of the amount 
he paid for his shares is likely to con- 
sider that he has made quite a wonder- 
ful investment; and will probably n¢ t 
be inclined to question the source 0! 
the dividend, much less to suspect that 
it is being returned to him out of his 
own original investment. 

Holders of stock are proverbially hap- 
py as long as good dividends are regu- 
larly received. Far be it from them to 
question the whys and wherefores ©! 
such excellent returns. 

This illustration, however, does not 
touch on the real possibilities afforded 
by this law, as in this case we are Ppre- 
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Note the elements of STRENGTH, 
POWER, and BEAUTY of DESIGN 
in the Heavy-Duty Internationale. 
This is Model 54, 2-ton. Other 
Heavy-Duties range up to 5-ton. All 
have 5 forward and 2 reverse speeds. 










of the Highway 


a this great automotive age the success of International Trucks stands 





like a beacon on the horizon. Coming into prominence like a thoroughbred 
destined for victory, International Harvester has scored a triumph in truck 
engineering and in popular approval throughout the world. The basic reason is 
twofold: International trucks are soundly built on twenty-five years’ experience 
in automotive manufacture—and International performance is safeguarded by 


a Company-owned truck service organization without a peer in the industry. 
o 


International Trucks include the %-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 
14,1, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton. Company-owned branches at 174 points and 


i eni i ecti ; x3 on request. 
dealers everywhere have the line on their display floors for convenient inspection. Catalogs q 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. pti cere! Chicago, Illinois 


INTE 





@ 


Y INTERNATIONAL 


lease mention Nation’s Business 


; ; MPANY 1 
When writing to INTERNATIONAL Harvester Comp 7 
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Near the office—Decidedly Foreign 


OR the man who seeks absolute separation from the cares and 
OF wrorries of business contacts, nothing else quite takes the place 

of foreign travel. It’s the complete change of environment that 
takes your mind out of the customary channels, furnishing it with 
new scenes, new sights, new customs and new things to dwell upon. 
In this day and time of rapidly changing conditions and quick moves 
in business strategy, distance must be achieved by change of environ- 
ment rather than by miles. Vacation in Cuba provides this means of 
complete recreation without the penalty of being too far-removed 
from the scene of action. Havana is a city that’s entirely foreign— 
foreign as no other city is, for all of Cuba is a strange intermingling 
of the Old World and the New. There’s something of Paris — the 
Riviera—Monte. Carlo—combined with the exquisite restfulness of 
the tropics—all in a background of Old Spain’s ancient cathedrals, 
gorgeous castles — grey-walled forts — quaint colonial towns. A 
different language (which it isn’t necessary to know) — different 
foods — every opportunity to divorce the world you’re used to and 
give yourself over to complete enjoyment of the present. There’s 
every facility for modern summer sports throughout the winter. 
Something to do every minute—something new to see. A wire from 
the office, calling for a quick return? Two hours to Miami by air— 
thirty-two by train to New York. Or you can take the air route all 
the way. Plan now to bask in the perpetual health-building sunshine 
of the tropics; to enjoy the care-free life of the Smartest City in the 
Americas. Make up your mind to reap the benefits of a complete 
change. Your efficiency will be greater after your return. :  : 


Long distance telephone service to U. S. 





For information—Any Cuban consulate—any travel agency—any railroad, airplane 
or steamship office, or the Cuban National Tourist Commission, Havana 








When writing for information please mention Nation’s Business 





suming that the investor receives back 
his. original investment, a little at a 
time, save for such portion of it as may 
be absorbed in salaries to officers and 
other expenses and possible losses of 
the corporation. 

The day of reckoning is at least de- 
layed for a number of years. In actual 
practice, when the possibilities of this 
law become fully apparent to certain 
types of corporation organizers, one can 
readily picture a much more discon- 
certing state of affairs. 

Let us say that A and B have a 
factory which has outlived its financial 
usefulness and possible purchasers at 
attractive figures are not available. 

A and B may form a corporation with 
stock of no par value, issuing one-half 
of it to themselves for their properties 
and selling one-half of it to the public 
on the basis of a showing of past earn- 
ings or on some other popular line of 
inducement. 


Double profits are possible 


BY controlling the board of directors 
they may fix the capital at a most 
nominal figure so that all the remainder 
of the purchase price of the shares shall 
become surplus, out of which they may 
then pay dividends so long as the sur- 
plus lasts. 

Since they own one-half of the shares, 
naturally they receive one-half of the 
dividends, which may give them a 
pleasing price for the properties they 
turned over. 

Not only that, but the stock-market 
price for shares is so heavily influenced 
by continuous attractive dividends that 
before the surplus is exhausted they 
may be able to dispose of their shares 
for an additional sum which is largely 
“velvet.” 

This article, of necessity brief, has 
touched on a few of the possibilities of 
these more recent laws enacted by our 
legislators,. and the few points which 
have been presented will no doubt pale 
into insignificance as compared with the 
financial deeds of valor that will be 
accomplished when some of our able 
manipulators begin to realize the signifi- 
cance of the little one-way doors and 
what may be carried out through them. 

Times change, and what was known 
as capital of corporations seems to be 
changing also. The wall about corporate 
funds is no longer impregnable. Legal 
doors may open readily for the with- 
drawal of true capital put up in little 
bags neatly labelled ‘‘Dividends.”’ 

But they still close sharply against 
creditors proposing to pursue such with- 
drawals with their claims. 
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NOT Do BUSINESS 





without if” 





Tuar is certainly a strong recommenda- 
tion for the Century Protectograph. But 
read the entire letter from Empire Prod- 
uce Company of Elmira, New York: 


“This office is the controlling office for 
our five branches and as all merchandise 
purchase items are cleared and paid by us, 
we issue 20,000 checks in a year and feel 
that we are in a position to give this Pro- 
tectograph an honest recommendation, — 

“Tt is well built, light, durable and does 
not necessitate experience in order to 
operate. The keys are pulled in place and 
the operator can tell at a glance whether 
or not the amount will be correct before 
pulling the lever which writes the check. 
Checks are quickly written, easily read, 

















neat and look well balanced. The ‘Cen- 
tury’ is convenient to handle and has handy 
inking facilities. Our praises are high for the 
Century.’ We could not do business without it.” 
Judge the superlative new Century Protecto- 
gra ph for yourself. Have a Todd demonstrated 
i your office. Or send us the coupon for com- 
plete information. The Todd Company, Pro- 
‘ectograph Division, (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N.Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, the 
vs - per-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
ecks, 


B ty . ig ° . 
—_ Todd users qualify as preferred risks they 
par aae / 
Joy discounts of from 25 ‘to 60% of standard 
premiums for forgery insurance. 





Trade-in allowance 

Topp representatives appraise old check-writers fairly be- 
cause Todd Protectographs are priced fairly. An extrava- 
gant allowance for your old check-writer could be possible 
only if the new machine had an inflated price and an exces- 
sive selling margin. The most important thing to you is not 
what you are allowed for your old check-writer . .. but how 
much actual value you get in the new one, for the dollars 
you invest. Before you buy any check-writer, safeguard 
your investment by comparing its performance and reputa- 
tion with those of a Todd Protectograph. 























THE TODD COMPANY 11-29 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y-. 

Please send me further information about the new Century 
Protectograph. 





Name 





Address 








Business 








TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing to Tx 


s Topp ComPANY please mention Nation’s Business 





Are You Still Making «Model T»? 


By E.W. McCULLOUGH 


Manager, Department of Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


RE you still making 

“Model T’’? Does 

the question disturb 

you? “Model T”’ 

was a good car, a car 

sold to millions and produced at 

lowest cost. It had world-wide 

distribution and it advertised it- 

self. Stocks of repairs were every- 

where for the consumer’s con- 

venience. It had steadily built 

up good will for years till its 

name became a household term 

for good motor service—even its 
price was not complained of! 

Were there ever conditions 
that seemed to justify letting 
well enough alone, following 
what in the good old days would 
have been termed a safe, con- 
servative course? 

Many industries have had,and 
some still have, their “‘Model 
T’s,” on which fortunes have 
been built. It was the fashion 25 
years or more ago—when we 
didn’t have so many bathtubs 
and people’s wants were simpler 
to make staples, which consum- 
ers bought and liked and used 
for years. We could let well 
enough alone—and did. 

A scientist of repute made the 
following disquieting statement 
of a well known but easily over- 
looked fact. He reminded us that 
there is nothing so constant as 
change, and that when after 
years of toil we have brought our 
yesterday’s product, ““Model T,” 
to the point where production 
and sale are almost routine mat- 
ters, we are likely to be facing 
our greatest danger—compla- 
cency. He even suggested that 
this may be the time to give a 
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WHOEVER heard of yearly models in 
the days of the tandem bicycle and parlor 
lamp? Consumers bought, liked and used 
things for years then. Manufacturers 
could and did let well enough alone and 
still prosper. But today, well— 


chance to some of the bright 
young men of our organization. 
Would this scientist, then, 
throw us, the matured, into the 
discard? Well, no, hardiy! He 
went on to remind us that in the 
last ten years 25 million persons 
have been born in this country; 
that if you happen to be aged 
40 now, 80 per cent of our people 
are younger than you. Also, that 
the newer notions of this 80 per 
cent must be catered to. 
Two-and-a-half million per- 
sons added to our nation by 
birth each year create new prob- 
lems that range from the cradle 
to the grave. How styles in baby 
blankets and caskets have 
changed, even within our time! 
Our problem is always sensing 
the buying mind with due regard 
to its age, intelligence and edu- 
cation, and following its trends 
regardless of the way we person- 
ally feel those trends ought to be 
going. The manager of an old 
and reputable corset business al- 
most wrecked it by his unwill- 
ingness to give up his conviction 
that time would return corsets 
to the list of important apparel. 


Courting the customer 


A GREAT merchant gave to 
his salespeople the slogan, ““The 
customer is always right, ” believ- 
ing he would reap more profit by 
not permitting them to antago- 
nize buyers through substituting 
their judgment, even though of- 
ten right. 

What consumers think of our 
product is all-important. Even 
more important is our own 
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Sales effort today 


NEEDS 


Trafic Control 


AN EDITORIAL BY 


W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 





ALES management is asking itself a new set of 

questions. The old ones were: “How much speed 
can we make ?”— “How much territory can we cover?” 
—“How much volume can we roll up?” The new 
questions are: “Where can we find our most profitable 
markets?”—“How can we reach them most eco- 
nomically ?”’—“How can we make our volume mean 
something in the terms of profit?” 


Successful sales management has developed a keen 
eye for the traffic signals that mark its various avenues 
of effort . . . for the showing of profit that says “Go 
ahead” . . . or for the red indicator that says “Stop.” 


It learned that speed without direction is 






Selective control—a traffic system for selling—is a 
principle which we have studied intensively and tested 
exhaustively in our own organization. We believe in 
it because we have watched its results not only in 


our own activities but also in those of our customers. 


Our observation convinces us that it is a sound 
remedy for dwindling profits. We have seen it reduce 
sales costs, increase profits, improve collections, raise 
the morale of salesmen by giving them better income 
and the morale of customers by putting products into 
the hands of those best equipped to use them effect- 
ively. In our opinion it may be worth while to sacri- 
fice volume for better margin of profit—although our 
application of selective selling methods in our busi- 


ness has increased volume instead of diminishing it. 


To meet the new conditions which call for more 
carefully controlled sales effort we have developed 
new Multigraph equipment. It is a part of the system 
which has made our selective selling successful. It has 


been used by our customers with equally telling effect. 


If you are interested in applying this new 





W 2 : . 
aste. Selling has become more selective. 
A 

$4 consequence we hear less talk of 


“ 
Profitless prosperity” than was current 
Within the past year. 





Do 


You Know Your 
Market? 


selling technique more effectively in your 
own business, I shall be glad to discuss it 
with you. Address W. C. Dunlap, 1806 East 
40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








news MULTIGRAPH 


When writing to Tue AmertcaN MULricRaPH Sates Company please mention 


for today’s new selling conditions 


Nation’s Business 
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knowledge of what those consumers 
think—millions are be ng paid to deter- 
mine it. 

Time levies its toll on every creation 
of man, whether it be a crowbar or an 
electric crane. Obsolescence begins al- 
most before the paint is dry on a prod- 
uct in these fast-moving times. The 
decline in the article’s intrinsic value 
may appear slight; stil! in the eye and 
mind of the buyer it may be great. This, 
after all, is the determining factor. It is 
hard to realize that the Jones Shaper 
Head, which made father’s fortune and 
ours thus far, may not carry us through 
indefinitely as it has done for so long. 


Staving off the inevitable 


OUR young salesmanager suggests an 
improvement or a new type, and his 
arguments almost convince us. But no! 
We will put on an additional salesman, 
try a little advertising, jack up the sup- 
erintendent on paring down his costs, 
and go on as usual, hoping the inevita- 
ble may not occur. 

Yet, of the 5,906 plants lost to Amer- 
ican cities in 1926-1927, according to 
the recent survey made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
the National Electric Light Association, 
18 per cent moved away, while 82 per 
cent went out of business. How many 
failed to follow their hunches and drop 
“Model T”’ is not given, but obviously 
they must figure large in this mortality. 

The puffing, smelly, one-lunged motor 
car gave scant warning to the prosper- 
ous manufacturer of wagons and car- 
riages, that it would soon occupy the 
roads to the exclusion of all else. 

The time required for this transition 
was little short of marvelous, and many 
made bad guesses that resulted in real 
disaster. 

One successful maker of carriages and 
buggies realizing that the general use of 
the automobile would depend upon 
good roads, reckoned that as the build- 
ing of hard roads was then in its infancy 
he could make a profitable speculation 
through acquiring a number of vehicle 
factories at auction prices and turning 
them ata handsome profit before vehicles 
gave way to the motor. 

His calculations went awry because 
of the rapid improvement of the auto- 
mobile. This improvement created such 
a universal desire for the auto that 
states, counties, townships and munic- 
ipalities rushed headlong into bonding 
for hard roads, which were built almost 
overnight, regardless of cost. Then no 
one wanted a vehicle factory. 

Still another typical instance of quick 
change may be cited. Patriotism, as we 
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entered the World War, caused our 
wives and daughters to contribute their 
bit through the knitting of socks and 
other comforts for the boys “‘over there,” 
and the novelty of it continued after 
the war in marvelous creations of em- 
broidery and art needlework. 

The demand for silk floss and similar 
materials to supply these “home facto- 
ries’ was so large and the continuity 
of the activity so promising that out- 
puts of these materials were tremen- 
dously increased and buildings were 
built to afford necessary production. 

The ‘‘fad,’”’ so-called, ebbed almost 
as suddenly as it had arisen and in- 
stances of embarrassment, financial and 
otherwise, resulted. 

Indeed, all lines where sty:e and de- 
sign are factors are in a constant state 
of flux and the need of alertness to 
change has now become recognized. 

In other and heavier commodity lines 
changes and adjustments are going on 
at almost as great a rate. What an evo- 
lution has occurred in equipment used 
in the construction industry, where the 
old hand tools have been replaced by 
steam, electric and oil shovels and 
cranes, pile drivers, concrete mixers, 
and conveyors for delivery of material 
on or off the job. Or in the machine-tool 
industry, where the demand for staples 
now largely comes from repair shops, 
but the large volume is special-purpose 
equipment. 

“I think we'll have to create a new 
department in this mill and call it the 
‘Department of Change’ and put you 
in charge of it,” sarcastically said a 
seasoned manufacturer to one of his 
young men who suggested a radical 
variation in product design, but which 
nevertheless was a real improvement. 


Costs may be suited to needs 


DEPARTMENTS ofchange, more com- 
monly called research departments, in 
many lines of industry are not innova- 
tions. The cost of their operation can be 
made just as moderate or as great as 
management or necessity may dictate. 

The trade associations which provide 
this research service for their industries 
are rapidly increasing in number and 
yet this does not exempt the individual 
manufacturer from the necessity of add- 
ing to his trade association’s findings 
those which he must develop for his in- 
div-dual products. 

It seems obvious that with our popu- 
lation increasing at the rate it is each 
year, we must prepare to meet the new 
elements as they enter our markets. 
Time was when we, seasoned journey- 
men in a particular industry, could con- 
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struct from our experience products to 
meet all the consumer’s needs. Today: 
the consumer thinks he knows what he 
wants and we either meet his needs— 
plus his fancies, notions or fads, or he 
trades with sone one else. 

The story of Andrew Carnegie scrap- 
ping a new steel plant immediately afte; 
its erection because his engineers hac 
discovered a process by which costs 
could be reduced $3 a ton has often been 
told. Perhaps the story has had little 
effect on the small manufacturer, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the Carnevi: 
undertaking. Yet the application of the 
principle to the small manufacturer's 
case would be the same. 

The question so constantly reiterated 
today, ““What is to become of the smal] 
manufacturer?”” might also be asked 
concerning the farmer or any other busi- 
ness man. Likewise it could be answered 
in practically the same way, “It de- 
pends on himself.” 

For if everything material, as C. F. 
Kettering of the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories suggests, is in ; 
constant state of change, whoever would 
survive and succeed must adjust him- 
self to meet changes. 


Ideas supply the foundation 


AFTER all, a business is founded on an 
idea and is given its material clothing 
by an individual. Large business is but 
the expansion of that idea by the added 
wisdom of others. New lines of industry 
will continue to be built around the 
thoughts of individual conception. 

Diminishing returns at one time wer 
the signals for changes of policy in pro- 
duction. That method is too slow for 
today. Then staple lines staged frequent 
comebacks. Now public fancy seldom 
retraces its steps to favor old lines. 

No amount of loyalty to old models 
can stay the trend from the old to the 
new. It is obvious that when majorities 
are turned in a new direction by novelty. 
improvement, ingenious advertising ap- 
peal, or what not, it is wisdom to heec 
the direction their favor is taking and 
trim sail accordingly. 

The farmer harvests his grain today 
with a “combine,” cutting, threshing 
and sacking it in one operation. He wil! 
never return to the old way. The 
“combine” is not new, but it awaited 
more general endorsement; the equip- 
ment maker who caught the trend ear!) 
made large profits. 

Similarly the industrial world of to- 
day seems to be made up of opportuni 
ties and hunches which, if rightly con- 
verted to action, determine fer us when 
“Model T” shall become ‘Model A.” 

















te IESE three old sages were blind. Long ago they lost 
their eyesight in the great Kuble Khan’s service. 
And so, one day, they fell to arguing as to what the 
Khan’s new animal from India was like. To settle the 
dispute they repaired to the court yard. 

Each, touching a different part, described the great 
animal thus: 


” 


“Tt is like a great tree. 

“No, no! Like a great bridge.” 

«< ° 5 : 

Fools, can’t you see? It is like a great snake.” 

The driver with wide open eyes—looked down and 

laughed aloud. How could he explai ain, except to say: 
“You're all partly right—giddap Rajah!” 

Had there been three other wise blind men, the one at 
the tusk would have cried “It’s like a stone”; the one 
riding behind the ears, ‘‘“No—like a fan”’; and the other 
on the broad back—‘‘No, a carpet.” 


Part ly right 


but mostly 
wrong. 


Business men, who for years have known well some 
one phase of Grinnell Company’s activity,—are apt to 


conclude that shat division is the whole, or at least a ma- 


jor part of the company’s business. Each could argue 


very plausibly from personal experience that Grinnell 
Company is greatest in some one product or service in 
the field of industrial piping, perhaps unknown to the 
others. Any engineer or architect knows why each of six 
old Grinnell customers could be partly right, and yet 
each be very much wrong. 

Almost every day we learn of a surprising difference of 
opinion between the president of a company and tech- 
nical men in his own organization as to what orders 
should be given to Grinnell Company and which to com- 
petition. So we have listed here six of our principal divi- 
sions for the information of Presidents. 





l Thenenolite vie copper unit heater. A better 
an aper means of heating many types of 
id commercial buildings. 


} 


2 P =~ Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded head- 
ers and the Triple XXX line for super power 


work 





Ca , gt. ; 
3 ast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
] . P. 

\ Inspected, 


Branches in all Principal Cities 





4 Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 


5 Humidification Equipment. Complete 


systems 


employing the unique automatic control, Amco; fur- 
nished through American Moistening Company, a sub- 
sidiary / 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems. The world’s large st i] 
sprinkler manufacturer and contractor: . The fan 
Qu artz Bulb head is far quicker to operate tl han ok | fash- 
ioned solder heads. Its operating element ais proot against 





corrosion and loading. 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. 1. 








Whee minutes mean 
life itself... EZG/N keeps the time 





COMMANDER ELLSBERG 
who raised the sunken submarine 
S-51...Author of “On the Bottom.” 





Down twenty fathoms to the slither 
and muck of the ocean floor, where 
death dwells in the queer green twi- 


light, slowly sinks a diver. 


On deck men stand intent at the 
air lines... eyes fixed to the stream 
of bubbles rising from the diver 
going down, eyes fixed to the air 
gauges... and to the creeping hands 


of an ELGIN, 


For here . . . as the heroes of the 
Falcon salvaged the sunken subma- 
rine S-51... life itself was measured 
by time. Let time fail... . let a watch 
deceive the man at the air-pressure 
controls .. . and the “‘bends” will 


attack the diver . that strange 


com 
ATS 


“ys 
S- 


ELGIN Legionnaire worn by Commander 






Edward Elilsberg. No sturdier, smarter wrist 
“ atch has ever been create d at this price : $24. 


© ELGIN, 1929 





Another Elgin favorite, the famous 
B. W. Raymond 21 jewel movement, $65 


deep-sea affliction that bends men 
into knots, that maims and twists 
and paralyzes . . . its perils ar 
vividly set forth in Ellsberg’s book 
“On the Bottom.” 


Here was no mild and ordinary 
test of timekeeping. Here was the 
grimmest, hardest test a watch can 
know. For here life itself was pinned 


to the hands of a watch. 


The odds are certain that you will 
never don a diving suit and explore 
the ocean’s depths. Perhaps you'll 
never pilot a plane . nor run a 
locomotive. Never call upon your 
watch to share in some vast heroic 
service. Yet there’s pride in owning 
such a watch that would be worth 


the payment of a higher price. 


But there is no higher price... 
ELGINS meet and compete in price 
with every watch of comparable 
quality. And as for its accuracy, its 
timekeeping, its utter dependability 

ask Ellsberg.. . or any admiral, 
general, railroad man from engineer 
to president, ask any aviator who 
has told us . 
finely their ELGINS have served 


and you... how 


them. And just ask your jeweler 


to show you his array .. . as for 


ELGIN’S style and smart good looks. 





Another Legionnaire . . . just as sturdy, Just 
as faithful in its ELGIN timekeeping, with 

nd . 7952 
stream line case, smart flexible band. $25. 


ELGIN WATCHES ARE AMERICAN MADE 
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There's Gold in the Golden Rule 


Continued from page 23) 


build 


(00 feet a day. 


Starting from scratch, in seven years 
we have built up our principal business 
toa volume of about $15,000,000 a year. 
Our product has been used in more than 
30,000 American homes, and is ex- 
ported to 75 foreign countries. We are 
considered successful; but our achieve- 
ment would have been impossible if we 
had not spent many thousands of dol- 
lars to aid a troubled industry and to 
help build up the business of those who 


influenced our own production. 


One of our earliest lessons 


OUR FIRST proof of the need to help 
others came early in our experience. I 
had learned something of the lumber 
and paper industries, and became in- 













ing material we called Celotex, 
made {rom a by-product of the sugar in- 
dustry. Now we are producing 1,600,- 


terested in finding a cheap and plenti- 
ful form of cellulose that was seasonally 
grown. 

After much experimenting, I found 
that bagasse which is sugar cane after 
the juice has been extracted, has a high 
cellulose content, and I concluded that 
bagasse was the product I was looking 
for. 

For more than a year, my associates 
and I worked to perfect a machine that 
would produce a semirigid board from 
this form of cellulose. At that time, we 
thought we had only a good, inexpen- 
sive building board. Since then, how- 
ever, we have done considerable re- 
search and in our laboratories, have 
developed more than one hundred uses 
for it. 

We established our first plant at Mar- 
rero, La., and soon found that our sup- 
ply of raw material was uncertain and 
rapidly declining. Our production was 
increasing rapidly, and in 1926, the year 





A fleet of tractors worked night and 
day getting the rich lands near Clew- 
iston, Fla., ready for cultivation 





of the flood, we found it necessary to 
import bagasse from Cuba. That was 
expensive, and we realized that our 
business would be sadly curtailed if we 
could not obtain an adequate supply of 
raw material. 


The despondent cane industry 


THEN WE determined to use every 
resource to rehabilitate the sugar-cane 
industry in Louisiana. This was our first 
important experience in building up our 
own business by helping the other fellow 
and it was a big job. The consensus was 
that the sugar-cane industry in this 
country was doomed, because the sea- 
sons were changing, the sugar lands 
were worn out, insects and diseases were 
affecting the cane beyond remedy, and 
because most of the planters were losing 
money and had reached the end of their 
financial rope. 

We heard these statements repeated 


BURGERD BROS., TAMPA 


One of the smaller drainage canals that have converted 
seemingly useless Everglade land into fields of sugar cane 

















Four great Selling points 
of this binder 


NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1929 





Are your CATALOGS as good as your PRODUCTS? 


IVE your salesmen a break . . . Give them a catalog they'll be eager to use 
. . . Give them a modern loose leaf catalog that stacks up with the modern 
high quality of your products . . . Enable them to quote up-to-date prices and 


specifications . 
BiG 
FEATURES 


1. Its well groomed cover is better looking than you ever thought 
a loose leaf binder could be. 





2. The cover is tough—you can slam it around as much as 
you please. 


3. You'll like the simple, easy way it opens and closes, for it has 
the satisfying precision of a thing well made. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS 
BAKER VAWTER — KALAMAZOO 
LOOSE LEAF 


Buffalo, New York 


. Give them a binder that will help them sell more goods. 


4. When open, it lies flat. No illustrations or text are hidden 
in valleys between pages. Pages turn easily, and stay put. 


5. Sheets can’t possibly tear out. They are held as tightly as the 
pages of a bound book. 


6. You'll like the way it operates for interchange of sheets. An) 
sheet in any position of the binder can be changed in 10 seconds. 


Every salesman carries one or wants to ee 


Ask to see samples of covers that are being used by others in 
your industry. Call up the nearest Remington Rand office, ot 
write to the main office in Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICE INC. 


Branches in all principal cities 


REMINGTON * KARDEX-+ SAFE-CABINET>+ DALTON - POWERS: LIBRARY BUREAU 





When writing to Remincton Rann Business Service, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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endlessly but we did not believe them. 
We sent men to the Weather Bureau in 
Washington and charted the weather 
reports for southern Louisiana for 60 
vears, We found that the impression of 
changing seasons was a fallacy. The 
linesrepresenting temperatures and rain- 
fall, while they varied from one year to 
another, were comparatively straight 
over ten-year periods, and proved that 
there had beea no change in climate. 

The second claim was also proved to 
be erroneous. We employed chemists to 
analyze more than 30,000 samples of 
soil. In practically every instance they 
found nothing the matter with the land 
for growing cane. It is true that most of 
the soil was unbalanced as to the neces- 
sary fertilizing elements; but there was 
nothing to indicate that it was not prac- 
ticable to bring back every plantation 
in the “sugar bowl” by use of the proper 
fertilizing elements. 

Now the planters are taking proper 
care of their lands, and get- 
ting much better results, 
Scientific methods have been 
applied, and, incidentally, 
the fertilizer industry has 
benefited. 

With the problems of cli- 
mateand fertilization solved, 
we turned our attention to 
the cane, and soon found 
that deterioration was large- 
ly due to continuous in- 
breeding and improper se- 
lection of the seed, which 
had so weakened the plant 
that it could not resist dis- 
eases. The Louisiana pro- 
duction had dropped from 
an average of 17 to about 
six tons of cane per acre. 
Continued decrease meant 
that we would soon be with- 
out sufficient available raw 
material. 


Finding help in Java 


SO MY associates and I 
formed a subsidiary, The 
South Coast Company, and 
bought up several large sugar 
plantations for experiment 
and production. Then we ob- 
tained a new variety by 
crossing a Java cane with the 
home plant. In this important work we 
“ooperated with government specialists, 
among them Dr. E. W. Brandes, senior 
pathologist of the sugar plant division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Arthur H. Rosenfeld, who had 
rehabilitated the cane industry of the 
‘rgentine. Within a few seasons this 
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work increased the yield of our own 
and many other plantations to 25 tons 
per acre. 

We invested a good many millions 
in this venture. The investment has paid 
us, and it will continue to be profitable 
from our viewpoint; but the fact I want 
to emphasize is that our work has made 
and will continue to make much more 
for others than it can possible make for 
our companies. It will assure us a large 
and increasing volume of raw material 
concentrated in a relatively small area, 
which is necessary to our success; but 
it will also benefit thousands of indi- 
viduals, build up the value of sugar and 
other lands, increase our domestic pro- 
duction of sugar, and add to the pros- 
perity of the state and the country. 

Then there was the incidental but 
important problem of financing, and it 
confronted every producer of our raw 
material. After the flood in 1926, most 
of the Louisiana plantations were under 





Use of proper fertilizing elements has 
brought about such cane crops as this 
on land that was considered worn out 


the control of the banks, and the in- 
dustry in the state was at the lowest ebb 
of its history. Our analysis plainly 
showed that the peculiarities of the 
industry made bank financing inade- 
quate for it, and that a more practicable 
method was necessary. Therefore, we 
helped to organize a subsidiary finance 
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corporation which has since loaned the 
planters several million dollars on a 
plan that has been much more satisfac- 
tory. 


We turn to the Everglades 


BUT EVEN if Louisiana produced its 
maximum of cane, we realized that we 
would soon need more raw material. We 
began to look around for nearby lands 
that would grow sugar cane profitably. 
We learned that, years ago, Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, when chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, had experimented in cane 
growing in the Florida Everglades. He 
reported the soil and climate suitable, 
so we set about a study of the proposi- 
tion. 

A great many people assured us that 
it could not be done. They pointed out 
that Florida had spent about $20,000,- 
000 in futile attempts to drain parts of 
the Everglades, and prophesied that we 
would merely throw good money after 
bad. But several drainage engineers, 
whom we employed, reported that our 
plan, a system of dykes similar to that 
of Holland, was feasible. 

This venture resulted in the organiza- 
tion of still another subsidiary, The 
Southern Sugar Company. We bought 
approximately 90,000 acres of Ever- 
glade swamp land and as time went on, 
increased our holdings to 160,000 acres. 
We now have 85 miles of large main 
canals, 315 miles of lateral and 110 
miles of field ditches. Also we have in- 
stalled Deisel pumps that are adequate 
for any emergency, and that place the 
entire acreage, under complete water 
control. 

Our first Florida sugar mill, at Clew- 
iston, was Officially opened January 19 
and within a week we were shipping 
raw sugar to Georgia refineries. This 
mill is supplied by 5,000 acres of cane 
planted last year, and 6,000 additional 
acres are in cane this year. In anticipa- 
tion of the increased production, a 600- 
ton mill is ready for operation at Canal 
Point, with still another mill of 4,000 
tons daily capacity at Clewiston ready 
for the 1929 grinding season. 

Millions of dollars have been invested 
in this Florida project, and again we 
find that others are benefiting to a 
greater extent than we shall ever benefit 
from the investment. Two railroads 
have found it profitable to build to our 
property, and where there was nothing 
but a seemingly useless swamp a few 
years ago, approximately 7,000 people 
are now living in prosperous towns. 

Within five years, in my opinion, 
Florida will be producing at least 
$50,000,000 worth of sugar annually 
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STAMINA 


HE “‘Ship of the Desert’’ can 

travel further and faster because 
he carries with him the means of 
a long-sustained water supply. 


The business equipped with an 
Egry COM-PAK Autographic 
Register system—preventing losses 
by timely records of initial transac- 
tions—is the business of greater 
stamina and solvency. 


Thisquick-acting, simply-operated 
register is not only a guardian of 
profits for concerns in many lines 
of business— 


It builds goodwill by preventing 
misunderstandings. It certifies every 
record by its own maker—fixes 
responsibility. 


The Egry COM-PAK provides: 
Detailed Sales Records 
Dependable Delivery Receipts 
Reliable Production and Cost 

Records 
Accurate Invoicing 
Positive Stock Control 
Vouchers for Money Paid Out 


Records of Money Received 
on Account 


There is a way to hitch up this 
proven and popular record-maker 
for the benefit of your business. 


May we tell you how? 
Write today for further information. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


EGRY 


COM-PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
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and with a much larger production in 
prospect from the additional lands which 
are suitable for cane growing when prop- 
erly water controlled and cultivated. 
Doubtless this will mean competition 
for us, and we shall welcome it, for we 
know that we cannot prosper in the way 
we want unless the entire industry 
prospers. 

In our relations with the producers 
of our raw material and those who dis- 
tribute our finished products, we find 
that the same principle operates to our 
mutual benefit. Since the planters use 
bagasse for fuel, the price of other fuels 
was the only standard by which we 
could fairly rate the price for bagasse. 
We could have offered the planters a 
few cents a ton more for their bagasse 
than they would have had to pay for 
an equivalent of other fuel. But we 
were not merely buying raw material, 
we were rehabilitating an industry. So 
we set a price for bagasse 100 per cent 
higher than its value as fuel. 


Distribution for distributors 


IN THE distribution of our finished 
product we consider the fact that the 
distributor’s profit is a necessary item 
of cost. Like many other manufacturers, 
we were puzzled for a time regarding 
how much control we should exercise 
over the business of our distributors on 
our products. Then we decided to turn 
our distribution problems over to our 
distributors and put the responsibility 
up to them. 

This decision resulted in the National 
Celotex Dealers Council. On October 
25, 1927, we called a meeting in Chicago. 
Eight prominent retail lumber dealers 
and two representatives of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association at- 
tended. Out of this meeting has grown 
an organization of representatives elect- 
ed by groups of their fellow distributors. 
These representatives, now 12 in num- 
ber, meet with the officials of The Celo- 
tex Company four times a year, and, 
on a cooperative basis, decide all ques- 
tions of distribution and merchandising. 

Instead of attempting to squeeze the 
distributor down to the lowest margin 
at which he will carry our goods, we 
tell him frankly that we want him to 
take a margin that will compensate 
him for giving our product the best pos- 
sible distribution in his territory. Then 
we develop those factors which are 
responsible for the growth of his busi- 
ness and ours. 

From this organization we have had 
many demonstrations of the advantages 
of economic merchandising. As an illus- 
tration, at a recent meeting of our 
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council, we announced that, because of 
increased production, we were able to 
save five dollars per thousand {eet 
which could be used to increase our ad- 
vertising and merchandising appropria- 
tions, added to profit margins, or passed 
along to the public in the form of lower 
prices. We asked our dealers what to do 
about it, and our council decided that 
it would be best to lower prices. 

This saving stimulated sales, and our 
dealers wisely chose a means of attain- 
ing a larger volume rather than a wider 
profit margin. Eventually they will 
profit more, as repeated price reductions 
on Celotex have demonstrated. 

Largely due to the work of the coun- 
cil, our dealers are merchandising homes, 
and because of their efforts a great many 
homes have been built. It is generally 
thought that Celotex displaces lumber: 
but if we were merely selling a substi- 
tute for wood our business would be 
small. Our product fulfills few of the 
purposes of wood, while it serves a 
great many purposes for which wood 
is not suitable. Our distributors have 
explained this, not only to thousands 
of prospective home builders, but also 
to practically all the home owners in a 
large section of the country. As a result 
new residences and home improvements 
have required vastly more lumber than 
has been displaced by all of the Celotex 
we have produced. 

We have not had plain sailing by any 
means and often we have faced seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties. But 
always we were sure that support would 
come, and support has not failed us. 


Helping others helps oneself 


ONLY in degree does our business dit- 
fer in this respect from any other manu- 
facturing enterprise. You can’t set up 
the smallest shop to make the simplest 
product without increasing the profits 
of others. Too many manufacturers 
resist this inevitable tendency, and 
their resistance is one of the major 
causes of the much discussed scrambled 
condition of our national distribution. 

According to our experience, it is a 
positive advantage to any manufacturer 
to encourage and develop to the utmost 
every industry and organization that is 
in any way related to his own business. 
Only in this way can he build his busi- 
ness solidly, and increase his volume 
and profits by contributing to the pur- 
chasing power of the country. 

Whena majority of our manufacturers 
realizes the power of this truth, ours will 
be a more prosperous country, with a 
prosperity that will be continuously 
progressive. 
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Yout 


face knows 


it's winter... 


And so does your 
Gillette Blade, for it 
has extra work to do. 


HE biting winds of winter con- 

tract your skin, make it rough— 
hard to shave. Your razor then has 
a far more difficult job to do than it 
has in summer. 

Yet you can always get a comfortable 
shave, no matter what the weather does to 
your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade 
never changes, under any conditions. It 
can’t. Machines, accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, ensure its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees in the 
Gillette blade department are skilled in- 
spectors who actually receive a bonus for 
every blade they discard, 

You may not wear the same face in 
November that you do in May, but count 
on Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, 
swiftly, surely. They keep your face feel- 
ing young, and looking it. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


. Gillette x 
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There’s a lot of difference between 
the cold, wind - stiffened skin of late 
autumnand the tanned, freely perspir- 
ing face of July —and it makesa lot 
of difference in shaving. Yet it’s easy 
to enjoy shaving comfort all the year 
round, Simply take ample time to 
soften your beard. And use a fresh 
Gillette Blade frequently. 
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THE only individual in history, 
ancientor modern, whose picture 
and signature are found in every 
city and town, inevery country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are 
universal sign-language for @ 
perfect shave. 
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fFirsTr-in Di ew 


When better equipment is 
found, the old is replaced. Not 
very long ago Canadian 
National scrapped seven solid 
miles of locomotives to make 
room for better ones. Another 
time it put a whole town on 
flat cars and built it again 
twenty miles away to make a 
better junction point. Canadian 
National is never finished—be- 
cause it is always growing. 


size,’ because Canadian National is 
the largest railway system in America, 
with over 23,000 miles of track, over 
108,000 employees, a chain of magnificent 
hotels, steamships on two oceans, vacation 
resorts, hunting and fishing camps, a tele- 
gtaph system, radio stations, an express 
service. 


Bens words—but true! ‘‘First in 


“First in enterprise’’—because Canadian 
National is alive with the urge to new 
achievement. It has led the way in new 
luxury and new efficiency of equipment— 
first with individual radio reception on its 
trains . . . first to accomplish telephone 
connection from a moving train—first in 
oil-electric locomotion—first in Canada 
with single room sleeping cars. 


Canadian National is your open 
door and your guide to Canada. 
Its offices in important Ameri- 
can Cities are ready to supply 
complete information. Its serv- 
ices take you direct from Amert- 
can centres to everywhere in 


Canada. 


NATIONAL 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM IN AMERICA 
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Why Trained Men Are Needed 





BOURKE-WHITE 


1-A Worker's View 


By R. J. SCHMIDT 


Master Toolmaker 


ENNETH COOLBAUGH ’S article “When Trained 

Men are Needed” is not only interesting and ably 

presented, but should furnish ample food for 

thought. Other factors, however, than the upheaval 

of 1920-21 and drastic force reductions in 1927 
helped bring about the present shortage of ‘old-time jour- 
neymen machinists of the sort that contributed so signally 
to America’s industrial supremacy.” 

Being a toolmaker and having handled hundreds of men 
at a time, I am naturally in closer contact and more inti- 
mate than Mr. Coolbaugh with the various types of men 
engaged in metal stamping, machine, tool and die making. 
May I, therefore, present the worker’s point of view. 

. he 1920-21 upheavals and 1927 force reductions, un- 
doubtedly, forced men into other fields of activity. Since 
[am a toolmaker, I shall concentrate on that line. 

Better to appreciate and understand the mechanic’s line 
of reasoning and feeling, let us consider the man’s make-up. 
~ we see him serving his apprenticeship. A good many 
Cepartment heads unfortunately feel they are too busy to 
help him learn his trade. Besides the apprentice makes a 
BoC \d errand boy, so that, more than likely, any knowledge 
gained during this period must be acquired through obser- 
vation rather than practice. 

In the meantime his friends in the unskilled fields are 
‘arning several times his wages, and are not worried by 
mathematics or night school. Finally he finishes his time 


TRAINED mechanics are forsaking their 
craft, said Kenneth Coolbaugh, super- 


intendent of the State Employment 


Office, Philadelphia, in the August 
NATION'S BUSINESS. He asked, 


«What's to be done about it?» 


Here are two replies from widely 
different viewpoints. They may amaze 
you, as they did us 


and tries his wings. Then he realizes that he will require 
several more years to acquire the experience necessary to 
build up a reputation. 

Several years later we find him industriously building 
tools, jigs, fixtures, dies and gauges, or experimenting and 
bringing into reality someone’s dream, some labor and 
money-saving device, specifications for which usually would 
split a human hair many times. 

If the shop is small, he usually must design and execute 
tools and fixtures. In a large concern, the tool designer or 
engineer finds that the toolmaker is a reliable source for 
information and pointers, bearing in mind that the latter 
can handle the board as well as the next one. 

Now then, we see the finished toolmaker, and in a few 
years we are very likely to see him leaving the trade. Why? 
After spending years in preparation and several hundred 
dollars for tools, he feels discouraged, disgusted and bitterly 
disappointed. 


Works under a nervous strain 


HIS work, because of its nature, is a terrific mental strain, 
yet the salaried, or commonly known white collar workers, 
enjoy a vacation with pay while he is penalized for being a 
minute or so late. After prolonged concentration, or while 
struggling to produce a complicated piece of mechanism 
with unreliable or antiquated equipment, he may not relax 
his frayed nerves with a walk through the shop, as can the 
white collar worker, because it is against the rules and a 
reprimand would certainly not act as a tonic. 

Mr. Coolbaugh says “‘one machinist can bring to his plant 
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other machinists.”’ Very true, but me- 
chanics won’t return and their fellow 
tradesmen are not encouraging their re- 
turn, because the new field of activity 
probably offers independence, more con- 
genial surroundings, better pay, stead- 
ier employment and promotion. 

Take, for instance, a building laborer. 
His training is practically nil, his invest- 
ment a pair of canvas gloves. Yet his 
pay is considerably above that of the 
toolmaker, and in the winter he works 
in a factory. 

Moreover, the fact that the tool maker 
has given the best years of his life as a 
contribution to his employer’s success, 
has partially acquired a home, raised, 
educated and provided for a family, 
sacrificed himself of his son in the coun- 
try’s defense, has no bearing when the 
age limit mentioned by Mr. Coolbaugh 
is reached. 

In spite of the fact that he has accu- 
mulated experience, knowledge and skill 
which would make him more valuable 
in the future than he was in the past, 
bitter disappointment and contempt for 
his trade and employer are his rewards. 

When industry suddenly faces a scar- 
city of mechanics, the tool maker is 
expected to forget all this and come to 
the rescue, train and encourage appren- 
tices and use his influence in bringing 
back his fellow workers or perhaps urge 
his own boys to follow in his footsteps. 

At times like this age limit is waived 
but, the tool maker knows, it will be 
enforced again at every opportunity so 
that, for political or business reasons, 
depressions need not be as readily ad- 
mitted. 

The reaction of 1920-21 started a 
weeding out process. As industries again 
seek a normal level and more intricate, 
complicated machinery, tools and acces- 
sories are constantly introduced, the 
need of skilled men is emphasized. 

Mr. Coolbaugh admits that the em- 
ployment specifications for the Ameri- 
can mechanic have never been so high 
as today. 

Now then, if the toolmaker’s trade 
is made as attractive as employment 
for which he is leaving his trade, you 
may be assured that he will not sacri- 
fice his years of training and talent and 
start anew. 


Keep him in the first place 


IN summing up the facts as seen from 
the other side of the table let me say 
that, instead of trying to induce the 
mechanic to return by calling at his 
home, pay him a wage in keeping with 
his skill, assure him immunity from 
humiliation when the age deadline is 
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reached. Every executive appreciates 
the value of relaxation both to himself 
and his company. 

A well-trained, care-free and con- 
tented mechanic is the representative 
of the first of the three essential M’s 


in every business—‘‘Men, Money and 
Material.” 

Let us, therefore, in justice, fair play 
and essentially somewhat selfish mo- 
tives, seriously consider these facts, to- 
gether with Mr. Coolbaugh’s findings. 


9 - An Executive's View 


By W. R. BRECK 


Manager, New England Equity Corporation 


baugh stated in his article in the 

August NATION’S BUSINESS, that 
there is a shortage of trained mechanics. 
A close contact with workingmen per- 
mits me to offer a few reasons why this 
situation exists, why the many excellent 
mechanics who were forced out of their 
trades in 1920 and 1921 do not wish to 
go back. 

Many of these former mechanics, for 
one thing, are now in city, state or 
federal civil service as policemen, fire- 
men, mail carriers, and so forth. Their 
pay, in many cases, is bigger than the 
average mechanics. 

Recently, a relative of mine, who has 
been employed in one of the automobile 
centers for several years, desired to come 
back east. This man has 16 years’ ex- 
perience as a tool and die maker—four 
years in a trade school and 12 years’ 
factory experience. He was offered from 
60 cents to 72 cents per hour for this 
work in the East—certainly not a great 
deal more than the figure paid for un- 
skilled day labor. 

I have other mechanics in mind who 
have to support a family on from $24 
to $30 a week. 

It would seem then that the logical 
way to begin a campaign to get trained 
mechanics, would be to start with the 
pay envelopes—to give them, at least, 
what they can earn elsewhere. Judging 
by the reports of extra dividends, stock 
gifts, and so forth, most manufacturers 
could do so without running their plants 
at a loss. 

One must admit that civil-service 
positions offer steady employment and 
that most industrial posts do not. In 
my own city, it is the custom among 
manufacturers to hire large forces of 
men, run three shifts if necessary to get 
out a rush of business, then to lay off 
hundreds of men. Sometimes the sus- 
pension lasts only a few weeks. Again 
it may last for months. 

Wouldn’t it be sensible for the pro- 


[: IS only too true, as Kenneth Cool- 


duction departments of factories to at- 
tempt to regulate output so that un- 
stable working conditions would be 
avoided? 


Morale is not high 


THE average factory workman today 
feels that he is but a cog in a machine; 
that there is nothing in the way of 
advancement for him. The factory 
heads must be brought to a realization 
of this condition and find a remedy for 
it. They must find some method of mak- 
ing the employe feel that he is an aciual 
partner in the business, instead of mere- 
ly a small part of a gigantic machine. 

Another reason for a shortage of me- 
chanics lies in the fact that many con- 
cerns will not hire a man over 45. Men 
in the prime of life, with years of shop 
experience behind them, are refused posi- 
tions because they are “‘too old.” 

Factory managers are prone to lay 
the blame for this condition to insur- 
ance carried to cover them under 
workmen’s compensation acts. Surely 
this is rather a thin excuse, and some 
method could be found to get around it. 

The refusal to hire such men seems 
to be the height of folly, for a man of 
middle age is certainly more likely to 
prove a good, steady worker than not. 
In addition, he has the ability and good 
judgment resulting from his years of 
shop experience. 

The action of employers in barring 
such men would seem to be even more 
serious than the raising of the specifica- 
tions up to which a mechanic must 
measure, for such employers are auto- 
matically closing their shops to thous- 
ands of proficient men. 

It appears from all this that the pres- 
ent shortage of skilled mechanics may 
be due largely to a shortsighted factory 
policy. The seriousness of the situation 
would make a bit of concerted action 
on the part of our factory heads seem 
advisable, to say the least. 
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From Bangkok to the Golden Gate 


Ships as lordly as Leviathan. Tank- 

ers, Freighters. Ships on_ the 

Pacific, the Atlantic, on inland 

lakes, Passengers and cargoes 

must be delivered. Ships must be 

returned to pot cargoes, 
e 


ships must be guarded from the 
menace of fire at sea. 

Fire is too costly for ship-owners 
to gamble with. That's why over 
350 American ships, from tramp 
steamers to giant liners, are pro- 
tected by American-LaFrance and 
Foamite equipment. 

For certain fires FOAMITE Pro- 
tection offers the most instantane- 
ous and effective safeguard. For 


other fires—there’s no system as 
effective as the ALrite (carbon di- 
oxide) System. Together these 
sister systems are guarding Amer- 
ican a 
For everything afloat, from 15- 
footers to ocean liners. For every- 
thing ashore, every building and 
every industry. For every type of 
fire, whether it’s in ordinary rub- 
ish or highly inflammable liquids, 
there’s a correct type of American- 
LaFrance and Foamite extinguish- 
ing device. 
erican-LaFrance and Foamite 
experience covers almosta century. 
It embraces every recognized type 


ERICAN-[A FRANCE** FOAMITE PROTECTION 


Complete Engineering Service 
For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to Amertcax-La France anp Foamrre Corr., please mention Nation's 








of extinguisher, from small hand 
extinguishers to large motor-driven 
fire apparatus. It includes recom- 
mendation, installation, and inspec- 
tion and maintenance service. 

A series ot booklets describing 
this service, and telling how it ap- 
i to your business, will be sent 

ree. Send the coupon. American- 

LaFrance and Foamite Corpor- 

ation, Engineers and Manufactur- 

_ ers, Dept. D-59, Elmira, 
| New York. 


; American-La France and Foamite ] 
1) Corp., Dept. D-S9, Elmira, N. Y. ] 
(CO Please send your booklets on | 
Correct Protection Against Fire. ] 


Business 
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N ATIONALLY KNOWN 
USERS OF FENPSTSBA .... 





Schrafft 








Plant of the W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation, Candy Manufacturers, Charlestown, Mass. 
Architects and Engineers: Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. Contractor: Turner Construction 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


ote of customers still 
reach for candy —cigarette 
campaigns notwithstanding —and 
billions of delicious confections are 
produced in this big Schraffr Plant 
under pleasant surroundings largely 
made possible by Fenestra Win- 
dows of Steel. 

Here hundreds of large Fenestra 
bays of glass admit daylight to 
every square foot of floor space, 
provide fresh air for the large 
work rooms, shut out the storms, 


and insure cheerful, 


window layout—and the layout in 
turn is based upon years of Fenestra 
experience. Fenestra Engineers are 
prepared to serve you in a similar 
capacity—give you daylighting 
and airation charts in advance of 
construction. Ask for detailed 
literature. Write or phone the local 
Fenestra Office. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 

2292 East Grand Boulevard, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 





comfortable, healthful 
quarters for Schrafft 


. poe Pa. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
, eters Chocolate Co., Van Camp Packing C 
employees. Fulton, N. Y. indianapolis, Ind. 


Such Fenestra re- 
sults as these, to be 
found in every type 
of industrial building, 





are due largely to the 


Other Fenestra Users in the Food Products Industry 
Hershey Chocolate Co., 


Planters’ Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 

American Chicle Co., 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Great Western Sugar Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 

H. J. Heintz Co. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co., 


Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flakes Co. 

Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

American Sugar Refining Co., 
Baltimore, M 

Borden’s Conde nsed Milk Co., 
New York City 








fenestra 


When writing to Detrrorr Stem. Propucts 


STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Nation’s Business 


“OMPANY please mention 








Looking On 
W ashington 


(Continued from page 62) 

a commission to regulate the companies 
engaged in the transmission of intelli- 
gence by wire or by wireless and that it 
became an enlarged bill for the regula- 
tion also of the companies engaged in 
the transmission of light and heat and 
power only after Mr. Couzens had con- 
ferred with authorities in the adminis. 
tration. 

It would seem that our first Adminis- 
tration to be headed by a business man 
and our most conspicuous senatorship 
now held by a business man are in agree- 
ment on the proposition that now is the 
time for extending federal regulation to 
the interstate charges and prices of the 
so-called ‘‘Power Trust.” 


° 


THE BEAUTY or the horror of Mr. 
Couzens’ proposal is its unanswerable 
simplicity. It enacts that ‘‘the rates for 
the sale of electric power transmitted 
in interstate commerce shall be just and 
reasonable.”’ Since no one denies that 
contention, Mr. Couzens’ proposal then 
enacts an interstate commission to see 
that interstate justness and reasonable- 
ness of the rates in question shall exist. 
It will speedily thereupon appear that 
the persons really most hurt and ag- 
grieved will be the ones who will ex- 
claim and inquire: 

“If interstate rates for power become 
admittedly just and reasonable and 
satisfactory, what will happen to our 
agitation for public ownership and oper- 
ation of the ‘Power Trust’ properties?” 


* 


I FEAR that Mr. Couzens will be as- 
sailed first as a radical and then as a 
reactionary. His change will be de- 
nounced as change and subsequently de- 
nounced as a prevention of a greater 
change. He will have a reputation as a 
promoter of bureaucratism and a repu- 
tation thereafter as a preventer of social- 
ism. He will wear the double guise ol 
both destroyer and conserver. He will 
be a symbol of the fact that the proc- 
esses of conservation themselves re- 
quire the acceptance of change. 

In looking on at the dynamic charac- 
ters of contemporary business states- 
manship—at, for instance, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Wilbur, Mr. Legge, Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Couzens—it is that fact which ulti- 
mately most emerges to view. True con- 
servatism is not the blank negation of 
change. It is the discriminating choice 
of it.—WILLIAM HARD. 
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~GATEWAY OF YOUR BUSINESS 





RETURN I FIVE DATS To —e ~ —" 
Pacxarp Motor Car Company 

1960 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT. MicHiGaAN 











ostage Meter Co., 
tamford, 






Connecticut. 





M** is the Gateway of Your Business. Through 
this Gateway each night, the personnel of your 





organization marches forth to meet your customers, 
prospects and business associates. 

Financing, selling, purchasing, shipping and collect- 
ing...in fact every phase of your Company's business 
is represented in your mail. Its vital importance should 
demand the utmost in speed and accuracy of handling- 
Now Metered Mail for Any Business 
... for Any 


Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, pro- 
vides a speedier and safer mail service. It permits 
responsible mailers to print and meter their own 


postage. 


Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat... 
LY no delay for stamp sticking; or for facing, cancelling 
and post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that 
the postage may fall off. No possibility of theft or 


leakage in your postage account. 


The New Model H 
Prints Any Postage—Seals as it Prints 
Price $75.00 


Metered Mail is available and practical for any 
business regardless of the size or variety of its mail. 
Its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 


Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. business mail will be Metered Mail. 





the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY -—Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: 834 PACIFIC STREET. STAMFORD, CONN.—Offices in 21 cities 





@® 3086 


When writing to Tue Postace Meter Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE INDUSTRY 
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DRAWN POR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELC 
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ELECTRIC-DRIVEN TOOLS MAKE TODAY’S METAL-WORKING PRODUCTION POSSIBLE 


Dead metal leaps to life, electrically 


Transforming a ton and a half of dead metal into Sensitive, un-erring automatic control gives 
the flashing power of a fine motor car is mostly a more than human skill to motor-driven tools. 
metal-worker’s job. So is the touch that gives Electric arc-welding, with Westinghouse equip- 
raw aluminum and copper the delicate sensitive- ment, simplifies many manufacturing operations 
ness of a radio receiver. For a multitude of modern by replacing intricate and costly castings with 
necessities civilization depends on efforts of the welded combinations of simple, easily produced 
metal-workers — and the metal-worker, rods, sheets, rails, or bars. 
today, depends on electricity. hte sara: What Westinghouse has _ contributed 
In thousands of metal-working plants cage a to the metal-working industry, more- 


2 Wiring = 


Westinghouse electric motors drive amaz- over, is matched by pioneering achieve- 


ing machines that easily do in a minute ments in electrification in other fields: 





what used to take days to do by hand — mines and factories, stores and offices, 


and at a cost so low that conveniences ae er —. home and farm 6 activities, electric 
estingnouse eater 


denied to kings of old are now power plants and great trans- 


cats a 
within the reach of everyone. tin h portation systems. 
Westinghouse 




















NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
By WILLARD L. HAMMER 


———, Tue biweekly letter 
Mergers and ¢ the Commercial Or- 

Chambets ganization Depart- 
——~ ment, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, quotes 
an editorial from a prominent chamber 
of commerce publication to the effect 
that civic organizations should merge 
“along two lines. First should be the 
combining of service organizations into 
the chamber of commerce, combining 
their financial strength together with 
their man power for greater efficiency 
in community building. . . . The other 
form of combination would be . . . the 
philanthropic and charitable work of 
the city into a community chest.” 

The letter comments: 

“It may be that the word ‘merger’ 
was an unfortunate term in submitting 
a proposal, since it implies the loss of 
identity by one or more organizations 
that are to be ‘merged.”? When used 
figuratively to describe a civic princi- 
ple, however, the term is excel- 
lent. Chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries who discover that the 
civic energies of their members 
are scattered among numerous 
organizations may find it profi- 
table to undertake a merger of 
‘ivic interests through forming 
an informal organization con- 
sisting of the president and sec- 
retary of the chamber of com- 
merce and the presidents and 
secretaries of the various or- 
ganizations affected.” 

Such an organization has the 
admirable purposes of avoiding 
confusion, friction, and the for- 
mulating of a sound commu- 
nity program. 


cuca 


Increased : HE New 
Lc 
Ciation re- 


cently gained 2,004 new mem- 
bers In a week’s campaign, 
Dringing total membership to 
®044, During the campaign 
So) members worked on com- 
Mittees, 

To increase its revenues, the 
Association this year sought 


Plural as well as single member- 


ships. Campaign work was assigned to 
two general committees—one to seek 
new members and one to seek more rev- 
enue through sale of additional mem- 
berships. 

Prizes rewarded the committees show- 
ing certain team averages. As a result 
of the drive, the Association president 
has announced a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of activities. 





CHAMBERS of Com- 
merce of Wichita and 
St. Louis have made 


Wichita 
and St. Louis 





an interesting varia- 
tion ‘of the familiar good-will trip. 
Twenty-five officers and directors of the 
St. Louis Chamber went to Wichita as 
guests of the Wichita Chamber, lunched 
and inspected airplane factories of the 
Kansas town. Mutual problems, inter- 
ests, and relationships of the two cities 
were discussed. 
Later 28 officers and directors of the 





The tower of the Brooklyn new Chamber of 
Commerce building looms majestically skyward 


Wichita Chamber were guests of the 
St. Louis Chamber. A recommendation 
was agreed upon for a joint intercity 
committee to work for closer relation- 
ships between the two cities. 





MOLINE, IIl., recently 
voted $250,000 for an 
airport. The local As- 
sociation of Com- 
merce handled all details, obtaining use 
of polling places, enlisting services of 
judges and clerks without pay, and 
meeting all costs. The project had been 
presented to the city council as an elec- 
tion that would be without cost to the 
city. 


Moline’s 


Airport 








THE Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States has just pub- 
lished a booklet con- 
taining all declarations of policy by the 
Chamber’s membership. 

The manual, sent to organi- 
zation members and to national 
councillors, was received with 
such general approval that the 
Chamber is prepared to make 
it more widely available. 

Associate and individual 
members will find it a handy 
reference work on subjects with 
which the Chamber has-dealt. 
It will be particularly valuable 
to men who make public ad- 
dresses or who serve on reso- 
lutions committees. Copies may 
be had for 25 cents each. 


Chamber’s 
Policy 





Coming Business 





Conventions 
(From information available October 1) 

Date Place Organization 

Nov. as 

4- 9. .Chicago ... Motor Equipment Asso- 
ciation. ; 

5- 7..New York......American Society of 
Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

11-15. . Detroit _. .National Standard Parts 
Association. 


11-16. . Atlantic City. ..American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Bever- 
ages. + - 

12-15. . Boston ...National Association of 

Ice Industries 

National Electric Whole- 

salers Association. 

13-15. . Omaha ....Mid-West Implement 

Dealers Association. — 

..National Association of 

Finance Companies. 

19-20. . Philadelphia. ...Interstate Milk Produ- 

cers Association. 

-National Industrial 

Traffic League. 
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12-15. . Cleveland 


19-20. .Chicago 


20-21. .Chicago....... 


| 
| 
| 








it protects 


. the finish 


e iv IS NOT a paint. It is not 

ae a substitute for the Parker 
Process of Rust-Proofing 
(Parkerizing). 


€ 


ia 


Bonderite is a chemical prim- 
er—speedy in process, effec- 
tive, and low in cost—in fact 
it actually reduces the cost 
of the final finish. It is a 
Parker Product for use only 
under paint, enamel or lac- 
quer. 


Automobile fenders, wheels. 
and the metal panels of re- 
frigerators, desks, filing cab- 
inets, etc., when Bonderized, 
hold the enamel and do not 
rust. 


Paints are intended to beau- 
tify and preserve—the Bond- 
erite priming process gives 
permanency to these outer 
coatings—it protects the fin- 
ish. 

Any manufacturer can equip to ap- 
ply Bonderite by installing a proc- 
essing tank of proper size to han- 
dle his production. It may be used 
by the large or small producer with 


equally good results and compara- 
tive economy. 


A copy of “ Bonderite and 

Enamel” will be sent on 

request—it tells the com- 
plete story 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 Milwaukee Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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IT PROTECTS THE FINISH 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Disaster in Management 


(Coniinued from page 17) 
conference with farm leaders on cooper- 
ative marketing that the economic 
thought became confounded with poli- 
tics and the ill-fated farmer-labor move- 
ment materialized, to result ultimately 
in the Cleveland “conference for pro- 
gressive political action” in 1924, the 
nomination of Senator La Follette for 
president and his overwhelming defeat. 

Political activities of the Brotherhood 
leader have no place here save that 
mention of them may help to show 
Stone’s transition from labor leader to 
something else. 

The resolution authorizing the organ- 
ization of a Brotherhcod bank had been 
on the Brotherhood books since 1915. 
In 1919, Stone, with William B. Prenter, 
his closest associate, began work on plans 
for the bank. 

It was not, in the expression of its 
founders, to be a mere “capitalistic 
bank,” but was to be dedicated to the 
principles for which the Brotherhood 
had always stood. It was to be a com- 
mercial bank in form but cooperative 
in its activities. It was to earn on the 
funds of the Brotherhood and the sav- 
ings of members returns larger than 
other banks paid, and was to help mem- 
bers and the organization with invest- 
ments and fiduciary business. Return on 
the capital was limited to ten per cent 
and excess of earnings was to be divided 
with depositors in patronage dividends. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Cooperative National bank, with 
paid-in capital and surplus of $1,100,000, 
opened its doors in Cleveland Novem- 
ber 1, 1920. The Brotherhood as an or- 
ganization held about 60 per cent of the 
stock. The rest was sold in small amounts 
and entirely to Brotherhood members. 
Stone was president and Dr. Walter F. 
McCaleb of Dallas, Tex., an economist 
who had been interested both in bank- 
ing and cooperative efforts, was execu- 
tive vice president. 


Heralded as a new era 


THE Brotherhood bank attracted in- 
stant and country-wide attention. To 
many it signalized the dawn of a new 
day, when labor was to join its dollars 
and enter the marts of business on an 
equal footing with capital, to be owner 
as well as worker and sit on both sides 
of the table in wage arbitrations. 

For two years the Brotherhood bank 
had an unprecedented growth. Febru- 
ary 1, 1921, after but three months of 


operation, it had gross resources of near- 
ly $5,000,000. Three months later re- 
sources were more than $7,000,000. De- 
cember 1, 1921, they had passed $10,- 
000,000 and a year later they were close 
to $19,000,000. 

A large source of business was bank- 
ing by mail. Only 14 per cent of the de- 
posits were by members of the Brother- 
hood, the rest coming from the general 
public, although the insurance funds of 
the Brotherhood amounting to $2,500,- 
000 were deposited in the bank by order 
of the Brotherhood convention in 1921. 

The bank’s success in its early years 
seems to have been the only thing need- 
ed to confirm Stone’s belief that destiny 
was beckoning the organization into rich 
fields of profit, for the bank was hardly 
well on its way before the business ex- 
pansion of the Brotherhood and its 
leaders started in earnest. 


Not a clear transaction 


ARLY in 1921 Stone formed Coal River 
Collieries, Inc., for $2,800,000, to oper- 
ate soft coal mines in West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The stock was sold to some 
4,500 Brotherhood members and a few 
other railroad men. Just how Stone be- 
came interested in this mining venture 
was never clear, but in the Brotherhood 
investigation in 1927 it was alleged that 
the former holders of the Coal River 
leaseholds took a nice profit and that 
considerable money was made on the 
sale of the stock. 

The company had control of 11,000 
acres of coal lands in southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 

Here, indeed, was an incursion into 
the field of industrial ownership. Union 
miners were working for union owners. 
But the mining operation failed to pay. 
The union owners said they never could 
make it pay under the union miners’ 
wage scale. The union miners struck and 
were evicted from the company houses, 
even as strikers who did not work for 
union owners. 

John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers and Stone clashed bitterly but 
the Brotherhood mine did not go back 
to the union miners’ scale. In fact it 
found that it could not make the mines 
pay even at the lower wages. 

Mining operations dragged along for 
several years, but Coal River Collieries 
finally went into a federal receivership 
in July, 1927. The Taplin interests later 
took over the property under a pre 
ferred-stock arrangement through which 
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HE life-blood of commerce courses 

through just such arteries as these, 
all over America. Thin veins of steel 
converging at a terminal until they 
spread, row beside row, over vast ex- 
panses of yard. 


Just look at these yards ... A business- 
like, efficient layout. Modern and sys- 
tematized, every foot of it. No wonder 
railroads are so sound a factor in our 
economic structure today. Quick to adopt 
every improved method that proves itself; 
never hide-bound by old practices or 


dulled by old habits. 


That is one reason why the Robertson 
system of protected metal found so ready 
an acceptance in the railroad field. When 
this company showed that light, econom- 
ical, adaptable steel sheets could be used 
for the roofs of platforms and the roofs 


and sidewalls of warehouses and other 
railroad buildings... used without dan- 
ger of corrosion, without need for paint 
or other maintenance . .. Roberston 
Protected Metal was adopted by scores 
of railroads all over this country. They 
found they could eliminate the need for 
much costly heavy construction; they 
found they could eliminate also the need 
for painting and repairs on their light 
buildings. 


Robertson Protected Metal today is serv- 
ing not only railroads but every type of 
industrial company. If you are planning 
a building, let us show you how you can 
save money over heavy construction and 
wipe out the danger of corrosion in your 
light construction buildings. Just write 
to us; no obligation. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


When writing to H. H. Rosertson Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 


Detex Newman, for thirty years the 
leader of key registering watchclocks, 
has been improved. 


Detex Newman is now an interchange- 
able clock. Stations and keys may be 
added as needed. It registers from | to 
30 stations. 


The improved Detex Newman is, 
more decisively than ever, the leader 
in its field. 


Sturdily built, with a movement de- 
signed especially for watchclock use. 
It will give years of accurate service. 


The savings in insurance rates usually 
pay for the system in one vear. 


Send 
the coupon 
for the 
Newman 


booklet. 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Adiania 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN ~- ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc., 
and the Factory Mu:uals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Newman Booklet, 











Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








NATION’S 


the Brotherhood enterprises may even- 
tually get back at least part of the 
money loaned the mining company. 

Following the coal-mining venture 
came an apartment hotel in Cleveland. 
Stone, Prenter and Joseph J. Hobert, 
Jr., had been associated in some small 
business ventures. In 1922 these three 
and some others formed the Park Lane 
Realty Company and began to build in 
Cleveland a six-story apartment hotel 
with 200 suites. When it was opened in 
1923, this Park Lane Villa had cost them 
$2,500,000. To get the money they float- 
ed a first mortgage of $1,000,000 with 
the Brotherhood Investment Company, 
got $600,000 from the Brotherhood Hold- 
ing Company and borrowed the rest 
elsewhere. It cost $300,000 to furnish 
the Park Lane Villa and from its open- 
ing to the 1927 investigation its losses 
were estimated at $360,000. 


Mail order went bankrupt 


THE mail-order business, always a 
favorite idea with Stone, next claimed 
his attention. Stone, Prenter and Hobert 
formed the Hobert-Stone Company and 
set up a general mail-order store near 
the Brotherhood building. This was in- 
corporated for $250,000 and stock sold 
in the shape of $100 preferred shares 
with no par common as a bonus, Stone’s 
pet plan of financing. For a time this 
Company did some business, but in the 
end it was a complete failure and be- 
came bankrupt. 

Neither the coal-mining company, 
the apartment-hotel company, the mail- 
order business nor the iron works were 
Brotherhood ventures. They may have 
been wholly or partly financed by bor- 
rowings from Brotherhood sources or 
stock sold to Brotherhood members, but 
they were private enterprises in point 
of ownership. While Stone and other 
executives were engaged in them, how- 
ever, Dr. McCaleb, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood bank, had 
formed the Brotherhood Holding Com- 
pany, with $1,000,000 capital, to ac- 
quire securities, to finance construction 
of homes and to buy and own bank 
stock, as the Brotherhood bank desired 
to control a small neighborhood bank 
on the outskirts of Cleveland. 

Startled by the scope of the Stone 
activities, Dr. McCaleb became uneasy 
and at the close of 1922 resigned. His 
Holding Company, however, had given 
Stone the suggestion for a vehicle with 
which to accomplish banking and busi- 
ness expansion, and before long the 
Brotherhood Investment Company, des- 
tined to become the keystone of the 
whole Brotherhood financial structure, 
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was organized. The capital of this Com. 
pany was originally $1,000,000, but it 
was shortly raised to $10,000,000. Stock 
was sold to Brotherhood members and 
others in the familiar shape of two 
shares of 7 per cent preferred for $200, 
with one share of no par common stock 
as a bonus. 

According to the disclosures it cost 
$1,500,000 to sell the stock in the 
Brotherhood InvestmentCompany, even 
though a part, at least, of the promotion 
was an Official matter in the Brother- 
hood. Anyhow the Company got $8.- 
500,000 with which to carry out its an- 
nounced purpose of buying and selling 
commercial paper, federal, municipal and 
public utilities securities, real estate and 
corporate bonds and stocks of banks 
and trust companies. 

Before the Brotherhood Investment 
Company was fairly functioning the 
Brotherhood had bought a small bank 
at Hammond, Ind., and the neighbor- 
hood bank in Cleveland. In the fall of 
1922 the Brotherhood, through the In- 
vestment Company, stepped into the fi- 
nancial spotlight by purchasing a large 
amount of the stock of the Empire 
Trust Company of New York. This pur- 
chase did not constitute control of Em- 
pire and the Brotherhood never did co- 
trol it, although there is supposed to 
have been an unexercised option which 
would have given it control. 


Wall Street connection 


THE Empire connection is said to have 
resulted from an effort by George T. 
Webb, then with the Empire and for- 
merly of the Non-Partisan League of 
North Dakota, to get new business for 
the bank. When Dr. McCaleb resigned 
from the Engineers bank, Webb suc- 
ceeded him. The Empire was the Broth- 
erhood’s Wall Street connection. 

With the Brotherhood Investment 
Company and the Empire connection 
functioning, Stone and his associates 
were ready to undertake the building 
of a cooperative banking system reach- 
ing over the whole country. 

Late in 1922 a charter was asked for 
the Spokane Brotherhood Cooperative 
National bank and the Transportation 
Brotherhood National bank of Minne- 
apolis opened for business. Early the 
next year Stone disclosed plans for a 
string of six or eight banks in New York 
state. It required most of that year, 
however, to sell the ten millions in stock 
for the Investment Company, and until 
that was done other things had to wait. 

In May, 1924, the Boston Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers National 
bank opened and that fall two subsid- 
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Newlinevia Alturas, opened Sept. 
15, 1920, links Southern Pacific’s 
Overland and Shasta Routes and 
affordsa newshort way between the 

Pacific Northwest and the East. 














. Guadalajara 
: o———-© Mexico City 









Red lines indicate Southern Pacific’s new construction in last 15 years 


Pioneer rails 
pierce a new frontier 


Linking of Shasta and Overland 
Routes opens new way to the 


Pacifie Northwest 


Following the route of the Overland scout 
and the covered wagon a new pioneer pushed 
its way into the West in 1869 and the pony 
express passed into legend. 


The driving ofa golden spike sounded along 
steel rails and the first transcontinental rail- 
road was completed . . . Southern Pacific’s 
Overtanp Route of today. 


The ‘‘last spike’? they called it then. But 
the last spike will never be driven. Southern 
Pacific is still building with the West. 


From Fernley, Nevada, to Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, new steel shines in the Western sun. 
Southern Pacific has linked its SHasTa and 
( VER LAND Routes; another frontier iscrossed 
anc there is a new route between the North- 
west and the East, 








A vital part of the vast, growing territory 
which it serves, this pioneer railroad has kept 
pace, step by step. The completion of this 
latest project is only one item in Southern 
Pacific’s unparalleled program of new con- 
struction during the last fifteen years. 


Other recent important projects include 
completion of the new Cascade line of the 
Suasta Route, an alternate line east of the 
Cascade Mountains through Klamath Falls, 
Oregon ; double-tracking of the OverLanp 
Routes across California’s high Sierra ; build- 
ing of a new main line through Phoenix and 
the Salt River Valley in Southern Arizona ; 
completion of the gap between Tepic and 
Guadalajara, Mexico, effecting a new through 
route down the West Coast to MexicoCity and 
the interior; the building of a new line into the 
Magic Valley of the lower Rio Grande, in 
Southern Texas; and the beginning of a great 
bridge across Suisun Bay, near San Francisco, 
to replace train ferries and shorten time on the 
Overtanp Route to San Francisco, 


From less than 700 miles of line in 1869 to 
more than 20,000 miles today —that is 
Southern Pacific’s 60-year record. 


With the building ofits four great transconti- 
nental routes and its tremendous pattern of 
lines along the whole Pacific Coast much 
of Southern Pacific’s achievement is history, a 
part of the epic of the West. But the epic is not 
finished . . . and Southern Pacific builds on. 


Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes. Go one way, return another. See 
the whole Pacific Coast. Write to E. W. 
Clapp, 3 10 So. Michigan Blud., Chi- 
cago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, for the booklet, «How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


Southern 
Pacific 
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ccept this 
Treatise with Our 
Compliments 


Any organization that does not inves- 
tigate posture as applied to industry 
is overlooking one of its best oppor- 
tunities for greater productivity and 
higher morale among employees. 
The Do/More idea of seating which 
induces correct posture, consists of 
adjustable seats scientifically designed 
to properly support the body at any 
and all seated occupations; it con- 
sists further of service by a nationally 
operating corps of seating experts who 
are qualified not only to prescribe 
the best seating arrangement for any 
business but to make all Do/More 
installations thoroughly productive. 
Write for full particulars and copy of 
our scientific treatise on this subject. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1113 Do/More Block 


Elkhart, Indiana 






Lungs and Heart 
fi: Stomach and Liver 


DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 


IORE 


IDEA OF SEATING 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue 
and slows up work. 

















DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1113 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your treatise, 
“Health and Posture,’”’ which outlines the relation 
between correct posture at work and greater pro- 
ductivity, better health, higher morale. 


When writir 


, ? — ‘ 
g please mention Nation’s Business 
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iary securities companies, the Pacific 
and the Pennsylvania were formed. 
These latter companies were to meet the 
situation created when the comptroller 
ef the currency objected to Stone, Pren- 
ter and other Brotherhood officers hold- 
ing office in too many banks. 

The program of expansion rather 
lagged in 1924. It was campaign year 
and Stone was treasurer of La Follette’s 
campaign. The election over Stone 
turned back from politics to finance. 
For six months activities multiplied so 
rapidly that it is hard to sort them out 
for orderly recital. 

Banks in Birmingham, Ala.,and Port- 
land, Ore., were opened for business 
early in 1925. Plans were made for 
banks in Philadelphia, Tacoma, Seattle 
and San Francisco. A new securities 
company, the California Investment 
Company, was established. The Pacific 
Investment Company acquired a bank 
in Hillyard, Wash. 


Affairs looked rosy... 


IN MARCH of that year, Brotherhood 
officers announced that the Brother- 
hood, with Leroy W. Baldwin, of the 
Empire Trust, and August Heckscher, 
New York capitalist, had bought the 
Equitable building, the world’s largest 
office building, for something like $38,- 
000,000. 

That spring of 1925 was indeed the 
high spot in the financial career of both 
Warren S. Stone and the Brotherhood. 
From every outward aspect all was well. 

As proof of success the Brotherhood 
could point to its ownership of a rapidly 
increasing chain of growing banks, the 
original bank in Cleveland showing 
gross resources by this time of almost 
$28,000,000. The holding, investment 
and securities companies were reported 
selling annually as much as $200,009,- 
000 worth of securities all over the 
country. 

The Brotherhood, in its own name, 
owned the original office building, a 16- 
story bank building a few blocks away 
which was used for a branch bank and 
rented for offices, and was finishing its 
new 21-story bank building at a total 
cost, including the site, of $6,600,000, 
financed by loans from its own insurance 
and pension funds which held its mort- 
gages. Also it owned the Equitable 
building. 

Truly, it was an imposing picture. 

But behind the scenes things were not 
so beautiful. Using the resources and 
credit of a large organization of sub- 
stantial men as a basis for a constantly 
expanding chain of financial institu- 
tions—the operation which the public 


saw and admired—was one thing. Con- 
ducting those institutions on a sound 
and profit-making basis was another. as 
those familiar with things on the inside 
were beginning to find out. 


But not so good underneath 


IN SUITS brought against the Brother. 
hood Investment Company two years 
later it was alleged that by 1925 that 
Company had acquired considerable 
amounts of bad or slow paper from the 
banks—that in other words the banks 
had been kept in shape to satisfy the na- 
tional bank examiners at the expense of 
the Investment Company. Nobody on 
the inside or outside ever questioned the 
soundness of the banks. 

It was also declared that before Stone’s 
death an agreement had been reached 
by which the Brotherhood as an organ- 
ization unconditionally guaranteed the 
Investment Company against losses re- 
sulting from paper received from the 
banks. No complete list of these doubt- 
ful assets has ever been made public, 
but as late as the spring of 1929 the 
Investment Company assets included 
loans of $1,785,212.02 to the Coal River 
Collieries and $524,218 to the Park Lane 
Realty Company, to say nothing of the 
loan made later than 1925 to the Brother- 
hood Locomotive Engineers Realty 
Company of $6,217,892.50. 

In May, 1925, at a conference of the 
Brotherhood advisory board, Stone ad- 
mitted that the losses were huge and 
could not go on. When the proposition 
of guaranteeing the Investment Com- 
pany’s doubtful assets was made, a small 
group of board members, led by Alvanley 
Johnston, now grand chief, demanded 
that the Brotherhood be called into con- 
vention, but the demand was overruled 
and the guarantee made. This was dis- 
closed in minutes submitted to the 1927 
convention. At the time of that conven- 
tion Johnston estimated that losses up 
to May 1925 were about $4,000,000. 

Faced with this great deficit at a 
time when they and the world in general 
had thought things were going so well 
members of the Brotherhood cast about 
for a way to mend their fortunes quickly. 

The Florida boom was rapidly ap- 
proaching its zenith. Stone thought a 
quick operation there would bring a 
large profit and he had been discussing 
such a move for some weeks. Then, 
within three weeks after the advisory 
board conference, Stone died. 

(The story of the Brotherhood’s venture 
in Florida, the 1927 investigation and the 
summary action which followed is told 1 
another article by Mr. Van Fleet which 
will appear next month.) 
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hat destiny 
new-born 


Power... 








Power 
without 
Control 
Is worse 

than 
wasted 











Thirteen Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s industries today 
provide working capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more than 13 times the 
actual number of men employed. How effec- 
tively this army of “‘unseen’’ workers is used 
to bring down costs is determined by the care 
with which Motor Control is selected. 





CUTLER 


AM 


MATCH ... new-born power of heat with 

endless possibilities. It can waste itself un- 
used ... or loose destruction through thought- 
less handling .. . or light the fires of industry, 
where heat, confined, directed, controlled be- 
comes a most valued tool of progress. 


Daily, new electric power is born. It, too, is 
fully profitable . . . or only partly so... or 
actually destructive ... according to how well 
it is directed . . . controlled. Electric motors 
supply raw power .. . merely brute force. 
Motors to serve must have regulation .. . 
Motor Control. 


Motor Control, properly designed and applied 
with foresight, collects full returns from elec- 
tric power. It guards against costly breakdowns 
which snarl production schedules, which waste 
time and labor. It permits heavier loads on 
motors with safety ... guards men and equip- 
ment as well. It makes machines convenient 
to start, stop, and manipulate, assuring maxi- 
mum economy of the operator’s time. And in 
addition, many manufacturing processes .. . 
both intricate and simple... are automatically 
performed with Motor Control. 

Savings from any modern Motor Control are 
certain ... but their total is determined largely 
by the kind of Control you buy. Details of con- 
struction, protective features, convenience, 
adaptability, past performance, and reputation 
... each should have weight in your selection. 

For over three decades, the name Cutler- 
Hammer has been an identifying mark of 
profitable Motor Control. You will find that 
many successful plants specify Cutler-Hammer 
Control on every motor-driven machine they 
buy ... that many machine designers incor- 
porate it as standard equipment to insure full 
production capacity and convenience .. . that 
most electric motor manufacturers recom- 
mend Cutler-Hammer Control as a sound in- 
vestment that assures full earnings from 
electric power. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MER _ 























The Control Equipment Gooil Electric Motors Deserve 


When writing to Curier-Hammer, INC 


nl S 
please 


> 


mention Nation’s Busine 
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STEEL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
ee ‘ ™ 
Countless lives have been 
saved by steel doors, par- 
titions and other fire 
barriers 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


In case of fire, steel 
buildings protect life 


ith 





STEEL SHELVING, BINS 
& LOCKERS 


Steel shelving, bins and 

lockers are easily kept 

clean—free from vermin 
and germs 





Steel doors and trim, 
steel partitions, steel wall 
tile, steel roof-decks 
make fire-resistant bldgs. 


Unburnable steel build- 
ings reduce fire losses 


Steel shelving, bins and 
lockers guard their con- 
tents from fire 





Steel building materials 


Steel buildings require 


Steel shelving usually 




















| 
vy¥ 7 do not crack, warp,decay | less upkeep and care. | lasts as long as the 
~w & or splinter Provide 100% salvage building 
value 
5 Steel partitions, cornices | Erect steel buildings in | Adjustable steel shelving 
5 Bae | and doors can be put up | less than HALF the usual | permits the use of effi- 
; — in HALF the time time cient time-saving storage 
sa! methods 
5 : Most steel building ma- Steel shelving, bins, 
~ > & terials come ready to lockers, easy to erect, 
: & FJ install with a minimum | Reduced laborinerection alter and move 
of labor 
Steel building materials | Less of the usual mess | Steel shelving is easier 
can be installed without | around the building site to keep clean 
dust, mess or shavings 
A j oy fp Steel building materials | Steel buildings weigh 





give greater strength with 


less, permitting lighter 


Steel shelving is light in 





lighter weight foundations weight for its load capa- 
city 
ton Gm gm Steel lath or steel parti- | With equal outside di- | Steel shelving saves 





tions cansave 6% or more 
of the rentable floor 
space 





mensions, steel buildings 
provide more space 





space—one shelf gained 
in six 








% The money saving feature of steel products is 
often found in the original purchase price. But 
the longer life and the more satisfactory service 
given by these products provide even greater 











savings as time passes. 


FOR FULL DETAILS ON ANY OF THESE PRODUCTS, WRITE 


— | 









When writing to Suecr Steer TRave 
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Vermin shun steel cab- 

inets, tables, refriger- 

ators, etc.—no breeding 
grounds for germs 


When lives depend on 
strength (vehicles, etc.) 
pressed steel provides 
safety with light weight 


Steel lath makes stair- 

ways and halls (the means 

of egress) safe in case 
of fire 





oUt 


eit 


29) 





om Pe 

All-steel auto bodies do 

not crush and splinter in 
on accident 
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Steel never starts a fire 
or feeds the flames 


Pressed steel, replacing 
combustible materials, 
balks fire 


Plaster on steel lath re- 
sists fire | hr. as against 
10 min. for ordinary lath 


Steel safes, steel files, 
steel desks, protect your 
vital business records 


The all-steel automobile 
body gives greater safety 
in case of fire 





Steel surfaces finish 

better and last longer. 

The enamelled colors are 
permanent 





Pressed steel prevents 
cracking or breakage in 
shipment and in use 


In proper construction 

plaster on steel lath does 

not crack or show lath 
marks— 


Steel does not warp or 
split—its surface does 


All-steel automobile 
bodies, welded into one 
unit, do not loosen, rat- 

tle or squeak. 





Steel kitchen cabinets, 

washing machines, clothes 

dryers, save time for 
housewives 


You can depend on 
pressed steel on your 
production schedule 


—with a resulting saving 
in housekeeping time 


not mar 
ied) 
ow ll 


r 
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Steel drawers do not warp 
or stick 





Steel saves household 
labor and drudgery be- 
couse—= 


Steel parts require less 
machining and less as- 
sembling labor 


UF 


Saves the labor of fre- 
quent redecoration 





re 
AS 


—dirt doesn’t cling to 
steel. It is cleaned as 
easily as a china dish 


No scaling. A cleon, 
smooth surface 


Plaster onsteellathkeeps 
out dirt and vermin 





Strong and light. Never 
becomes rickety 


Cut weight on product by 
using pressed steel 





More storage space with 
same outside measure- 
ments 





Pressed steel provides 
great strength in small 
space 
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EL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Extexston C 


OMMITTEE please mention Nation’s Business 
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512,750 Bales 
Four Year Average? 








HEAT, cattle, oil and cotton... these mean money! 

They indicate a market of great potentialities in 
the Texas Panhandle. They are the basic resources of 
this area, with numerous other factors helping to 
build it. Dairying, diversified farming, hog and poultry 
raising are most important income producers. . . for, 
most rapidly, the cattle ranches are being cut into 
farms and settled by actual farmers. 





Amarillo, the undisputed metropolis, has become one 
of the most important distributing points in the South- 
west. The city has railroads, highways and national ait 
lines. It does a jobbing business of $125,000,000 annual- 
ly in a trade area which covers 105,000 square miles and 
has 850,000 citizens. The city’s population is 46,000 
(was 15,594 in 1920); and bank deposits are $28,212,000. 
The nearest competing center is 221 miles distant. 


More information about Amarillo, its rich, exclusive trade area, and the general development 
now taking place throughout this territory will be furnished gladly. Write— 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AMARILLO, TEXAS 





ODE SAE A A EES A RA AR A EE 


When writing to AmMarttto Cuamser or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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Clearing the Ether’s Traffic Jams 


(Continued from page 35) 

mission) and six of these channels be- 
longed exclusively to Canada under a 
“sentlemen’s agreement.” Engineering 
principles require that only one station 
of medium or high power be allowed to 
operate on a channel at one time; this 
is the only way service can be given to 
rural areas and regions not in the im- 
mediate vicinities of stations. 

The Department of Commerce did 
the only thing it could do. It kept ap- 
proximately half the channels “clear” 
by allowing only one station to use each 
of them at any one time, although it 
frequently allowed two stations to “‘di- 
vide time” on such a channel. On the 
other half of the channels, the Depart- 
ment crowded the new stations in con- 
siderable numbers with reduced power. 

All this was accomplished on the basis 
of a dictum from the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in 1923 to 
the effect that, while the Department 
could not reject an application, it did 
have discretion to assign a wave length 
(or channel) that would cause the least 
interference. 

The Department assumed this to 
mean that it could also restrict a sta- 
tion’s power and limit its hours of 
operation. 

Thus matters stood in April, 1926. 
In Congress there were heated contro- 
versies as to whether, in a new law, 
regulation of radio should be maintained 
in the Department of Commerce or en- 
trusted to a commission to be created; 
and as to what drastic provisions should 
be incorporated in the law to curb the 
so-called “radio trust.” 


Forcing the legal issue 


A CHICAGO broadcasting station, 
WJAZ, dissatisfied with the time and 
wave-length assignment the Department 
of Commerce had given it, suddenly 
Started broadcasting full time on a 
Canadian exclusive channel. 

The Department of Justice prose- 
cuted the owner of the station, the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, in the United 
States District Court of Chicago. 

The defendant concern contended that 
under the Radio Act of 1912 the Depart- 
ment had no right to restrict its wave- 
length, power or hours of operation. The 
Court decided in favor of the corpora- 
tion and the decision was generally in- 


terpreted as holding that the Depart- 
ment had no such right. 


Authority sharply limited 


DOUBT having thus been cast upon 
his authority, the secretary of com- 
merce referred the question as to the 
extent of his powers to the Department 
of Justice for an opinion. The opinion, 
rendered July 8, 1926, was to the effect 
that, under the Act of 1912, he not only 
had no authority to specify wave lengths, 
restrict power, or limit hours of oper- 
ation, but he could not even limit the 
period for which he gave licenses. Up to 
that time licenses had been limited to 
three months. 

The next day the secretary, in a 
public announcement, virtually aban- 
doned all control over radio regulation 
and his department became merely a 
sort of registration bureau where appli- 
cants for licenses automatically obtained 
what they asked. 

Fortunately, however, the secretary 
continued to refuse to issue licenses for 
more than three months. In December, 
1926, Congress, by a joint resolution, 
sanctioned this limitation. 

If matters had continued as they were, 
in the fall of 1926, we should unquestion- 
ably have had a development of radio 
law along lines that would have provided 
intensely interesting and complicated 
controversies between broadcasting sta- 
tions in the courts. The enactment of a 
new law, February 23, 1927, obviated 
such a development and only one such 
controversy actually reached the courts. 

Early in October, 1926, one of the 
larger Chicago stations, WGN, found 
that its reception in a large portion of 
Chicago was being virtually destroyed 
by a station which had “‘jumped”’ to a 
channel too close to that of WGN. Con- 
sequently it started, and won, a suit to 
enjoin the interference. 

Judge Francis Wilson, of the Circuit 
Court in Cook County, Illinois, who 
handed down the decision, held that, in 
the absence of an adequate federal 
statute, the older station had a superior 
right to the channel. 

This is the so-called doctrine of “‘prior- 
ity,’ which has some, but not all, the 
elements of a property right. In the 
Radio Act of 1927, Congress made it 
clear that it would not permit the acqui- 
sition of any property rights in the use 


of the ether. Without that statute there 
would undoubtedly have been many 
similar cases. 

The Radio Act of 1927 created the 
Federal Radio Commission. It provided 
that the Commission should have most 
of the direct authority over radio for 
one year and that thereafter the direct 
authority should revert to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Commission to 
become a sort of an appellate tribunal 
to hear appeals from decisions of the 
secretary of commerce. 

Although more than two and a half 
years have elapsed since the Commis- 
sion was created, it still has direct 
authority over radio. Congress has twice 
continued its powers, first for one year, 
and again for about nine months. It will 
continue in control until December 31, 
1929, unless again extended. 

When the Commission came into ex- 
istence there were 733 broadcasting sta- 
tions, far too many to be accommodated 
on the 90 channels available for use by 
American stations. This number could 
be reduced by eliminating many of them 
entirely, by refusing to renew their 
licenses, or by making a large number of 
them divide time. 


Cry for equality raised 


FOR more than a year the Commission 
did substantially nothing to effect such 
a reduction. During this time there was 
a growing complaint that certain parts 
of the country, particularly the southern 
states, did not have their share of sta- 
tions. In March, 1928, Congress enacted 
what is known as the Davis Amendment 
(named after its sponsor, Representa- 
tive Davis, of Tennessee) by which it 
directed the Commission to allocate 
broadcasting licenses, channels, power, 
and hours of operation equally among 
the five zones into which the country 
was divided, and to allocate these facili- 
ties equitably among the states in each 
zone according to population. 

No more bewildering task was ever 
imposed on a government tribunal. It 
soon became plain that the Davis 
Amendment was unscientific and con- 
tradictory, extremely wasteful in appli- 
cation, and imposed unnecessary restric- 
tions on two of the very zones it was 
designed to benefit. 

At any rate, the Commission carried 
out its task as best it could. In the 
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summer of 1928 it held hearings in an 
attempt to eliminate stations giving un- 
satisfactory service. Some, but not many, 
were eliminated; others were cut in 
power or in hours of operation. 

Then, in the fall of 1928, the Com- 
mission announced a new allocation by 
which the remaining stations (about 
620) were redistributed over the 90 
channels according to an orderly plan 
embodying principles recommended by 
the best engineering thought. This allo- 
cation entailed great sacrifices by many 
stations which had to accept less de- 
sirable channels or suffer restrictions in 
power or hours. 

As a result of the Commission’s ac- 
tions in the summer of 1928 three im- 
portant lawsuits were started, all of 
them in Chicago. Two stations, WCRW 
and WEDC, which had been reduced 
in power, brought suit to enjoin en- 
forcement of either the Radio Act of 
1927 or the Commission’s “order” 
against them. They argued that the 
statute was unconstitutional and invalid 
because it permitted the taking of pri- 
vate property without compensation 
and without due process of law, and be- 
cause certain of its language was too 
“vague and indefinite.” 

At about the same time another 
Chicago station, WOK-WMBB, which 
had been totally eliminated, announced 
that it was going to resume operation 
without a license. 

The Government thereupon brought 
suit for injunction to restrain it from 
so doing. In answer, the station’s 
owners made the same contentions as 
were made by WCRW and WEDC, and 
the additional contention that broad- 
casting is not interstate commerce and 
cannot be regulated by federal statute. 
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All three cases were argued before 
Judge Wilkerson. The Government has 
so far been successful in all three cases 
and in one of them (the WOK-WMBB 
case) Judge Wilkerson rendered a writ- 
ten opinion that promises to be a classic 
in radio law. The cases are now on their 
way tothe United States Supreme Court. 


Attacks constitutionality 


ANOTHER important case involves 
Station WGY at Schenectady. The Com- 
mission cut this station from full time 
to what is known as “limited time.” 
The station appealed to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Its owners claimed a property right 
in the operation of the station and, in 
making this claim, necessarily attacked 
the validity of the statute. The Court 
of Appeals rejected this claim but re- 
versed the Commission’s decision on 
other grounds. This case, which involves 
a number of important points, is now in 
the United States Supreme Court, where 
the Commission is attempting to ob- 
tain a review. 

Eighteen other appeals from Com- 
mission decisions are pending before the 
Court of Appeals. Some have to do with 
broadcasting stations; others with sta- 
tions desiring to use what are called the 
“short waves.” 

Since the total facilities open to 
broadcasting are limited, a choice must 
be made as to which stations shall have 
favored positions. The rules which will 
govern this choice are not yet thorough- 
ly determined, but, with an increasing 
number of decisions by the Commission, 
and, on appeal, by the Court of Appeals, 
it may be expected that the law will 
gradually become clarified. 


Government stations, ship and air. 
craft stations, stations engaged in trans. 
oceanic communication by wireless tele g- 
raphy or telephony, amateur and exper}. 
mental stations, -television and relay 
broadcasting stations, and many others 
are using the “long” or “short” waves. 

They all have their legal problems. 
and a large band of these waves is tied 
up in litigation in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia between 
subsidiaries of the Radio Corporation 
of America, the Mackay interests, the 
Hearst press interests and others. 

Some city ordinances and state stat- 
utes regulating radio conflict with the 
federal authority, which must be para- 
mount if there is to be uniformity and 
stability. Other ordinances, in an effort 
to eliminate man-made interference. 
have been phrased in such broad terms 
that if literally construed they prevent 
the operation of street cars and other 
necessary industries. 

Some states have amended their stat- 
utes on slander with particular refer- 
ence to radio. The law of copyright, of 
trade-marks and of patents is being in- 
fluenced by situations created by radio. 

As is the case with every new inven- 
tion or discovery which is applied in 
general use, a train of evils follows, 
proposed remedies for which seek ex- 
pression in the law. Thus, in broadcast- 
ing, there are advertising practices 
which are unethical and fraudulent, and 
there are programs which offend the 
precepts of decency. 

This article is not intended asa 
complete survey of radio law. It may, 
however, suggest the importance and 
complexity of the new legal problems 
interposed by the mysterious electrical 
disturbances known as Hertzian waves. 





On the Congressional Horizon 
By FRED DEWITT SHELTON 


THICK FOG envelops the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
completely baffling fore- 
casters who usually speak 
with assurance concerning 

the outcome of congressional contro- 
versies. Thirteen irregular Republicans 
banded with most of the Democratic 
minority substituted a modified plan 
for the flexible clause contained in the 
House bill and approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The most compe- 


tent observers say that the original flex- 
ible clause, granting power to the Presi- 
dent to adjust rates on advice of the 
Tariff Commission, will be restored when 
the bill goes to conference committee. 
This irregular group of thirteen is 
the great unknown quantity which has 
everybody guessing. If it remains a 
cohesive unit, drastic changes in rates 
will be made in the Senate. My guess is 
that its unity will be broken on rate 
matters and that a bill with rates not 


greatly different from those of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will finally pass 
the Senate. Such changes as are made 
will be in the direction of lower indus- 
trial tariffs and higher rates on farm 
commodities. 

The Democrats and recalcitrant Re- 
publicans are doing most of the talking. 
The Republican proponents are waiting 
for the opposition to talk itself out so 
they can have a vote. Despite persistent 
rumors that there will be no tariff bill 
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Time ‘lests All 


Broad Street, Richmond,V irginia, 

in 1795. dn that year a group of ; 
rer ane ae) er = mae rs 

Citizens under ihe leadership o 

John Marshall founded the first 

insurance company in the State— 


@ MUTUAL ¢0 Mpany. 


HERE’S nothing like time to test things, eA 
particularly ideas or principles. Fifty years 5 eal i 
discloses the plans of nations as fatuous or in- 
spired. A century weighs world trends. - 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago, 
Benjamin Franklin formulated the principles 
of mutual insurance. They have stood the test 
of time. The struggle for independence, the 


These are the reasons why the majority of 
leading industrial corporations, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals buy mutual cover- 


¥ pe . age for casualty risks. 
spreading out and building of the nation, the . af 

= - ee °.3 A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty 
civil war, the reconstruction period—all of these ; ; - 

? . insurance will be sent on request. No solicita- 
with their attendant disturbances did not affect eveigh 

‘_ an . ‘se tion will follow. Address Mutual Insurance, 

the solidity and stability of mutual principles. 


Room 2201, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


All insurance 1s good. There is this about aye ae ot 
= Chicago, Illinois. 


mutual insurance—when you buy a mutual 
policy you have not only all the rights of a 
policy holder in any other type of insurance 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 


FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


carrier, but in addition you have the rights of Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 
° : s 1 : Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
representation in management and a share in ee nee : ; 
- f S é Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
the prosperity of the corporation. 





Workmen’s Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NATIONAL AssocIATION oF Mutua Casuatty Companiges and AMERICAN MuTvALt ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Ka City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, W’is.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualtv Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 


New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas* U- S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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| believe Congress will finally get 
round to passage of the bill in a form 
that President Hoover will sign. 


Lobby investigations 


THE Shearer big-navy lobbying scan- 
dal has stirred up a hornet’s nest and 
has precipitated a general investigation 
of Washington lobbying. These inquir- 
ies have not led to any criminal indict- 
ments and probably will not. They have 
aided the President’s own propaganda 
for naval reduction. They will teach 
pusiness men to work openly for their 
\egislative objectives through their rep- 
stable associations or directly as indi- 
viduals rather than to pay fancy fees 
jor surreptitious gum-shoeing by pro- 
fessional “lobbyists.” 


Ocean-mail contracts 


CONGRESS passed the Jones-White 
merchant marine Act of 1928 providing 
for mail contracts on favorable terms 
to help sustain ship lines in the hands 
of private American operators. The 
Shipping Board has sold its govern- 
ment ships to such operators, loaned 
them government money for building 
new vessels, but now runs afoul of the 
interdepartmental committee on ocean- 
mail contracts which holds that con- 
tracts should go to the lowest bidder. 

The committee wants Congress to 
clarify its law. Representative Wallace 
White, chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, and who 
helped write the law, says there is law 
enough. Thus, another obstacle has be- 
set the path of American shipping. 


The active postmaster general 


THE matter of mail contracts for ships 
is only one of many problems that have 
marked the brief career of Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown. He wants to 
CoO away with postal deficits, and is 
working for a system of accounting 
whereby the net costs of “public policy” 
postal services will be carried by the 
general Treasury. 

He has called the air-mail contractors 
= " nference and asked them to ac- 
““Pt lower pay for mail transportation 
d2,7( hs a - mpeneang loss of 
90,000 to the Government. Simul- 
“Ousty, the proposal of federal regu- 
— of rates and routes of air trans- 
,, “panies has arisen in Congress. 
Nepresentative Cable, of Ohio, has 
—- , * ball rolling and Senator 
ast of Massachusetts, has sponsored 
= a sal in the Senate. Such regula- 
~~ “Ei come some day but not now. 
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The enterprising Postmaster General 
is not entirely satisfied with postal rates 
and may ask Congress to revise some 
of the rates established in 1928. 


Post-war ship sales 


THE post-war ship debacle is echoed 
again through a report of Comptroller 
General J. R. McCarl, pointing out the 
drastic marked-down prices at which 
ships were sold by the Shipping Board 
and the irresponsible character of some 
of the purchasers. That largely is water 
over the dam. The Senate may investi- 
gate it again, as Senator McKellar has 
moved to do, but most people feel that 
we should acccept past history and hope 
for better days now that the Shipping 
Board is actually getting out of the 
shipping business. 

There is talk of a new management 
for the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 


Couzens and the utilities 


THE prospective inquiry of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Couzens, promises to assume impor- 
tance. Affairs of public utility holding 
corporations will be looked into. Huge 
underwriting profits of bankers from 
mergers will be brought to light. Com- 
panies that have grown gradually from 
profits and have gradually extended 
service while reducing rates will have 
nothing to fear. Other cases may be 
found, however, that will lead to mak- 
ing this public utilities question a lead- 
ing issue in Congress and possibly in the 
next presidential campaign. 

All of this is preparatory to consider- 
ation of Senator Couzens’ proposal for 
a new Federal Utilities Commission 
which would take over present activi- 
ties of the Federal Radio Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission and as- 
sume regulatory power over telephones, 
radios, telegraphs, power transmission 
and the issuance of power company 
securities. The Couzens bill, or some 
similar measure, probably will pass 
eventually. It will take considerable 
time, however, and for the present ac- 
tion probably will be confined to ex- 
tending the life of the Federal Radio 
Commission, which under present law 
expires next month. 


Coal legislation unlikely 


THE United Mine Workers have not 
abandoned their plan for federal regu- 
lation of the coal industry and will try 
to get action on it in this Congress. The 
outlook for action is not good. In the 
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Senate this matter is in the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which as stated above will be 
pretty busy with other matters. 


Railway consolidations 


IT IS nine years since Congress in the 
Transportation Act of 1920 approved 
the principle of railway consolidations. 
Bills for that purpose have been put 
forward annually since that time but it 
is hard to perceive that we are much 
nearer a final solution. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission hopes to sub- 
mit a new merger plan and that may 
give impetus to the Fess-Parker bill. 
Mr. Parker, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, once more is pressing for 
passage of the bill to regulate motor 
vehicles operating as common carriers. 
Thus far proponents of such legislation 
have not seen fit to include motor 
trucks in plans for federal regulation. 


Packers and the chains 


THE packers, restrained by a court 
decree of 1921, have witnessed phenom- 
enal growth of chain merchandising 
without being able to use that same 
device. Now they have requested re- 
moval of such limitation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sounding out 
public sentiment and the Attorney Gen- 
eral will pass on the law phase of it. 
Since efficiency in marketing is the 
order of the day the packers may be 
given a belated chance to sell food 
through their own retail outlets. 


Reduced taxes 


THE move for tax reduction has started. 
Surplus revenues would permit a cut 
in the corporation income tax, added 
exemptions for individuals on earned 
incomes, and removal of the few remain- 
ing “nuisance” taxes. Very likely the 
Treasury again will suggest repeal of 
the federal estate tax but that proposal 
remains unpopular with Congress. 

The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate estimates that the 
tariff bill as reported to the Senate 
would bring in nearly $100,000,000 more 
revenues than the present law would 
produce—new receipts enough roughly 
to permit reduction of the corporation 
income tax by one per cent. 

Senator Norris is intent on pressing 
for action on his bill, already reported 
from committee, which would put the 
Federal Government in the business of 
distributing and producing power and 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 
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| Making Grocery Wholesaling Pay 


By TOM C. JAMES 


President, James Grocery Company, Louisville, Ky. 


F THERE ever was a serious ques- 

tion as to whether the independent 

retail grocer will survive, it is now 

being answered affirmatively by 

thousands of successful dealers. Judg- 
ing from our experience, and regardless 
of all argument to the contrary, the in- 
dependent retail grocery business, prop- 
erly conducted, represents the most 
profitable of any commercial classifica- 
tion that we have. 

The soundness of this statement is 
proved by the success of our business, 
the wholesale distribution of groceries. 
Obviously, we depend entirely on the 
independent retailer for our existence, 
and we are growing faster than we want 
to grow. 

We are distributing a large volume of 
goods to fewer than 1,000 retail dealers, 
within a radius of about 50 miles of our 
warehouse. Without exception, they dis- 
count bills, concentrate their buy- 
ing, and cooperate with us in mer- 
chandising and in certain econom- 
ic practices that reduce the cost 
of distribution. They have no 
financial interest in our company, 
and their success indicates that 
for the intelligent independent 
grocer who knows his business the 
future is very bright indeed. 

These retailers buy from us. We 
do not sell to them. Our customers 
are carefully selected because of 
their financial and other qualifica- 
tions. Doubtless we could double 
the number of accounts on our 
books within 30 days if we ac- 
cepted a lower standard but ex- 
perience has taught us that the 
course would not be profitable. 

In the last eight years we have 
made many interesting experi- 
ments, some of which have been 
Successful. Our methods have 
changed radically, and they are 
Continually changing; but the 
Principles on which we operate 
have not changed, and I believe 
that they will be generally recog- 
nized before the distribution prob- 
lems of the country can be solved. 

No longer can a wholesale dis- 
tributor do business in his own 


selfish way. We are no longer merely 
selling goods at a profit if we are success- 
ful, but are giving an economic service. 
The wholesaler must distribute goods in 
a manner and according to a policy that 
will allow his retail accounts to compete 
profitably with mass distributors. 


Cooperate with manufacturers 


FOR many years our company was an 
old line jobbing house, and we know 
something about those methods of dis- 
tribution. The old line jobber looked 
upon the manufacturer either as an 
enemy or a questionable acquaintance. 
He handled competitive lines and items 
because he sometimes got a better price 
by playing one manufacturer against 
another. He bought goods at the lowest 
possible price, and attempted to sell 
them at the best possible profit. 
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«The successful wholesaler not merely sells 
goods—he provides an economic service» 





These and other common practices 
place’a heavy burden of waste on dis- 
tribution. We have eliminated a large 
part of this burden by close cooperation 
with manufacturers and by serving their 
interests. We not only consider as 
friends all the manufacturers whose 
goods we have elected to distribute but 
feel that we are working for them. They 
cannot get too strong a hold on our 
customers, nor can we give them too 
large a volume of business for we recog- 
nize the importance of volume in reduc- 
ing the manufacturers’ costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

We do not want concessions and spe- 
cial inside discounts because we have 
learned that they are uneconomic and 
cannot result in permanent benefit to 
anyone. We are interested in prices only 
to the extent of obtaining the best price 
a manufacturer offers. Our profit is as- 

sured on every day’s volume of 
business and it is almost automat- 
ically determined regardless of the 
cost of the goods sold. 

It cost the old line grocery job- 
ber from 10 to 20 per cent to dis- 
tribute his merchandise. It costs 
our company six per cent, and our 
total expense of distribution in- 
creases this percentage two per 
cent, which represents our net 
profit. A number of wholesale gro- 
cers in various parts of the coun- 
try are doing the job as econom- 
ically as we are, and several, | 
understand, are distributing at a 
shade below our cost—all of which 
is significant and encouraging to 
us. 

When wesay that we are working 
for the manufacturer we surprise 
a good many of our friends but 
our policy in this regard is entirely 
logical. The manufacturer has the 
privilege of selecting his channel 
of distribution, and he will not 
select ours unless we offer him an 
advantage in cost and service. 

Every intelligent and successful 
manufacturer realizes that his suc- 

~ cess depends on economical and 
uninterrupted distribution rather 
than on individual sales. He knows 
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Your own 


BUSY-NESS 


creates insurance hazards 


Electricity, automobiles, radio, avia- 
tion—civilization advances steadily 
because of man’s busy-ness, his con- 
stant search for improvement. 

Yet while your activities are creat- 
ing new devices for utility and com- 
fort, by that very activity you are 
building more things that may be 
damaged or that may cause damage 
to existing roducts or services. 

So your busy-ness is steadily in- 
creasing the need for a system of 
protection to safe-guard 
the products of your in- 


so that our service may be ready to 
protect your new developments. 

We accept as our job the formation 
of proper policies at fair premiums 
to protect those developments, so 
that they may safely and permanently 
serve society. For only in this way 
can you know that the results of 
your activities will not be uselessly 
dissipated. 

Your business may have a new prod- 
uct or new process that creates a new 
hazard which should be 
covered by fire or prop- 








vestment and energy 
against financial loss. 
Insurance is such a 
system —already a un- 
iversal necessity that 
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in our power to give 
you prompt and experi- 
enced pe a tong we 
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proper protection. 
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that his goods are not completely sold 
until they are giving satisfaction to the 
consumer, and his problem is to have 
his goods delivered to the consumer 
promptly and at a minimum cost. This 
is also our principal problem and upon 
its satisfactory solution depends our 
existence. 

One of the most significant facts re- 
vealed to us by experience is that prac- 
tically all the problems of distribution 
are common to the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Almost in- 
variably, when we attempt to solve 
a problem for our customers, we find 
that its solution is not only a benefit to 
our business but also to the manufac- 
turer’s. 


Uniform prices help all 


IT IS plainly evident, that, in the effort 
to reduce the cost of distribution, the 
policies of our manufacturers must coin- 
cide with our own policy. For example, 
we have found that uniform pricing is 
necessary to the success of our policy 
and we cannot successfully distribute 
any product which is sold at variable 
prices. With the expansion of so-called 
mass distribution, it is amazing to what 
extent some manufacturers have grant- 
ed uneconomic price concessions to ob- 
tain large orders. This sort of thing 
creates havoc for independent distribu- 
tion. It is never economically justified, 
and it ultimately increases costs through- 
out all channels of distribution. 

It is gratifying to find that manufac- 
turers as a rule are quick to change their 
policies and methods when they under- 
stand the principle on which we are 
operating. For instance, some months 
ago a manufacturer whose goods are 
sold internationally offered us an extra 
five per cent if we would place an order 
about three times the size of our aver- 
age purchase. As an old line jobber we 
would have been inclined to accept the 
proposition; but, because of certain facts 
we have learned about our business, we 
refused and notified the manufacturer 
that we intended to discontinue his line. 

Under our policy, we handle no com- 
petitive goods, and we do everything 
possible to distribute a large volume. 
If we had accepted the proposition, the 
consequent slowing down of our turn- 
over would have cost us a great deal 
more than the extra discount. The prin- 
ciple on which we operate would not 
have allowed us to increase our regular 
profit, even if we had been offered the 
extra discount on our average orders. 
Hence, we concluded that, because the 
proposition was unsound and the man- 
ufacturer’s policy unfair, we could do 















better by taking on a similar line from 
4 manufacturer whose policy coincided 
with our own. 

However, we did not give up the line. 
An official of the company came to see 
ys and spent a day studying our meth- 
ods. As a result the manufacturer 
changed his policy. We have had a num- 
ber of similar experiences. 

Speculation is another field in which 
the wholesaler must change his methods 
if he is to distribute merchandise most 
economically. It is unfair to the public 
to speculate in necessities and create 
fictitious prices on food products. 

We buy nothing on a speculative 
basis. No prospect of advancing prices 
will induce us to buy beyond quantities 
that are scientifically determined as 
most practicable. The only reason we rec- 
ognize for buying in larger than regular 
quantities is a threatened shortage. Inall 
cases where prices advance our retailers 
and the public receive the advantage, 
for we invariably sell our goods, not on 
a percentage mark-up, but according to 
our method of price control. 


More turnover, more profit 


SOME years ago we thought that our 
success depended on our margin of profit, 
and we were continually striving to buy 
goods cheaper and to get inside dis- 
counts. Frequently, to get the best 
price, we bought large quantities of 
goods that lingered in our warehouse 
for months. We thought that ware- 
housing was relatively unimportant. 

Now we know that the warehousing 
of our merchandise is one of the most 
important factors of our business. We 
have learned that so-called quantity 
prices are deceptive, and that our profits 
and success are assured only by the 
rapidity with which our merchandise is 
distributed. 

The management of the warehouse is 
one of our most important jobs, and is 
held by the vice president of the com- 
pany. He spends all of his time studying 
stock movements, determining the cost 
of handling every item, and devising 
means whereby we can further reduce 
our Overhead costs. 

As a result, we have not only saved a 
great deal of the former cost of ware- 
housing, but have also greatly reduced 
Our cost of buying. Formerly, our buying 
€xpense was an appreciable part of our 
overhead; now it is negligible because 
most of our buying is a sort of by-prod- 
uct result of our system of stock con- 
trol and js largely automatic. 

Except to introduce new items, it is 
unnecessary for our manufacturers to 
send salesmen to see us. In the case of 
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“My dear 






If you’re anxious to reduce your drying 
costs, | advise you to wire for an L.D.E.”’ 


“You say your drying costs are running too high . . . and you'd like 
to know if I can tell you what to do about it. Well, you certainly came 
to the right person for advice. 


“Several years ago found ourselves in a similar predicament and combed 
the drying machinery field for the best equipment obtainable. We 
discovered that the Louisville Drying Machinery Company seemed to 
be the recognized authorities, so we asked them to send a salesman to 
see us. 


“Instead of a salesman they sent a man who called himself a Louisville 
Drying Engineer. To our astonishment he absolutely refused to try to 
sell us until he had made a thorough analysis of our existing process. 


“ After studying our methods he returned to Louisville, taking with him 
some of our material to be dried in a laboratory dryer of full commercial 
size. So when he submitted his report a few weeks later we knew it 
was based on facts. 


“His report proved that he could eliminate six of the seven men we 
then employed in our drying department, that he could reduce our fuel 
expense 45%, and that by delivering dried material continuously instead 
of intermittently he could speed up production throughout our entire 
plant. 


“Investigation showed that his company had satisfied more than a 
thousand manufacturers in fifty different industries, so we lost no time 
in closing with them. Within less than 
a year our new Louisville Dryers had 
completely paid for themselves. 5 W ays 
to cut drying costs 
The first way is to permit 


They make no charge for consultation, fon By Sly ate 
so you won’t run any risk. I expect to to make a study of your drying 
be in your town next month and will be problems. They will recommend 


: a 4 a Louisville Dryer which will... 
glad “sn win some more of your money ih ded endaad tts shes 
at poker. 


LOUIS 
DRYING 





“My advice, therefore, is to write or 
wire for a Louisville Drying Engineer. 


Cases. 


Deliver dried material con- 
tinuously, thus permitting of 


ILE 


MAC HIN ERY uninterrupted plant operation. 
COMPANY. Cut the number of attend- 
Incorporated ants needed to one in most 


instances. 
Reduce the amount of floor 
space requiredasmuchas80%. 


445 Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Export Offices, 15 Park Row, New York City 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 











When writing to Loutsvitte Drying MACHINERY Company please mention Nation’s Business 











The Helpful Hand 


jor 
Voyageurs Abroad 


It is when you step ashore from the 
steamer’s gangplank in a foreign 
port that the Helpful Hand of the 
American Express begins its im- 
portant duty of making travel 
easier and simpler. Travelers 
always consult it about passport 
intricacies, hotels, railroads, steam- 
ships, and knotty travel problems, 


It is a guarantee of carefree 
travel service and an automatic 
introduction is YOURS the mo- 
ment you purchase American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. Recog- 
nized and accepted for almost two 
generations, they have earned a 
popularity second only to Ameri- 
ca’s own dollar bill. Issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. Cost 75c for each $100. 
Sold by 22,000 Banks and the off- 
ces of American Express and Rail- 
way Express Agency. Merely ask for 
the sky-blue Travelers Cheques. 


safety 
and spendability 
ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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new goods, an official of the company 
first orders a sample quantity, and all 
future buying is regulated by the move- 
ment of the goods. 

Our buyer never sees a salesman. His 
work is with our customers and pros- 
pective accounts. He searches their 
stocks for better merchandise. When he 
finds products that are better values 
than our goods of the same kind, he 
brings in samples and we make various 
tests and comparisons. Then, when we 
find the goods to be superior, we nego- 
tiate with the manufacturers. 

In the case of new items, which we 
always want for variety, we must be 
assured of quality and value, with due 
consideration for the selling policy and 
advertising of the manufacturer. Also, 
at least 50 retail grocers must approve 
the goods. We accept literally the claim 
of economists that the retailer should 
be the purchasing agent for his com- 
munity. 

It is evident that, in reducing his 
costs of distribution to a minimum, the 
wholesaler cannot assume the expense 
of specialty selling; but he can cooper- 
ate with manufacturers in reducing the 
cost of introducing new merchandise. 
We hear frequent complaints from 
manufacturers regarding the waste en- 
tailed by wholesalers who deliver only 
the cream of the specialty business and 
discard more than 50 per cent of the 
orders obtained at considerable ex- 
pense. 


Specialty orders are verified 


WHEN specialty salesmen work with 
us we give them a list of our customers, 
explaining that we cannot deliver goods 
to any others. When the orders are 
brought in, we turn them over to our 
telephone service department for verifi- 
cation. When dealers refuse to approve 
the orders by phone, a contact man calls 
on them. We return all unfilled orders, 
with the reason given by dealers for re- 
fusal, to the manufacturer. 

In this way we deliver 98 per cent of 
all specialty orders placed with us. This 
kind of selling we consider as a valuable 
influence in creating new business. It is 
an investment for the manufacturer 
and, although the orders are an expense 
to us, we consider them worth while 
because of their influence on future 
business, and we handle them as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Concerning the wholesaler’s sales- 
men, we believe that they are on their 
way out of the grocery distribution pic- 
ture. We formerly employed a large 
sales force; but now our relations with 
our customers are cultivated by only 


three contact men who never take an 
order. Our experience proves that inte|- 
ligent retailers can be convinced that 
it is to their advantage to buy from, 
rather than be sold by, the wholesaler, 
since goods can be bought much more 
cheaply than they can be sold. 

It is in selling that we have elimi- 
nated our largest single expense fac- 
tor. Our contact men now influence at 
less than one-fourth the cost a volume 
that formerly required the services of 
at least 15 salesmen to sell. Yet our 
contact men sell nothing but the com- 
pany’s policy. 


Not all are good customs 


SPECULATION and other wasteful 
practices are so deeply imbedded in our 
industry that it is difficult to convince 
the average retailer that it is to his 
advantage to give them up. However, 
we have induced more than 600 retailers 
to cooperate with us fully. These we 
call our Class A accounts, and in ad- 
dition we are selling about 300 retailers 
who are on our probationary list. 

To be a Class A account with us, and 
to enjoy all of the advantages we offer, 
a retailer must discount all his bills, con- 
centrate his purchasing, phone, mail or 
bring his orders in, have an attractive 
storeina good location, andadopt modern 
methods of merchandising and display. 
In other words, to be a Class A customer, 
the retailer must understand his part in 
economic distribution and be willing to 
change his business habits and practices 
to conform to our principles. 

It should not be assumed that we 
have been able to conduct our business 
without several compromises with our 
convictions. Our most important prob- 
lem has been and is the educating of 
retailers to realize the necessity of recog- 
nizing the economic factors involved, 
and in several instances we have found 
it practicable to adopt their methods 
during the time it required to con- 
vince them that there is a better way. 

For example, about eight years ago, 
our company found that it was neces- 
sary to cut prices to the losing-point 
throughout our lines or retire from 
business, due to the organization of a 
cooperative buying society among most 
of our customers. We decided to remain 
in business and meet the prices of the 
cooperative. We knew that we could 
hold sufficient volume to maintain our 
organization at a slight loss, and we 
were convinced that we could reorgan- 
ize on a more economical basis within 
a reasonable time. 

It was evident that our customers had 
joined the cooperative to obtain certain 
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THE IDEAL 
HOLIDAY 
REMEMBRANCE 
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FRSONAL TOUCH’ 







\ERSONAL, practical, impressive and dutable — the A 

Executives’ 4-in-1 Calendar Pad makes an ideal gift \e 
arn De for the man whose good-will you desire to hold or to culti: ian 
i vate. This daily reminder — so different from ordinary Se 

calendar pads — forms an appreciated addition to the mod- ‘o> 

ern desk ensemble. (Available in various colors of the two nt 4 

bindings shown: Antique or Elephant Grain.) Ww M 

) 

The 4-in-1 is so finely designed and finished that it appears ao 


to be worth much more than the price it brings ($6.50*) in \y: 
the best gift and stationery stores. Yet quantity prices are a 
low enough to make it an economical good- -will remem- o>, 
brance — especially when you consider that its service ex- é 
tends over a period of years, as refills may be had for a 













Daily Memos es : ° ‘ . on 2 
turned under trivial cost. It is appropriately packed in a handsome gift +0, = 
ba box and enclosed in an individual carton ready for mailing. \ 
Write for descriptive folder and quantity prices. vo ~ 
» ies B. E. LAWRENCE & CO,, Inc., 353 East Ohio Street, Chicago Y 
aa Ss lee Patentees and Manufacturers 
 & * OE Dennison Mfg. Co., Lid., Kingsway, London, England io 
Distributors for Creat Britain a0) 
Percy Hermant, Ltd., 21 Wilton Squmee, Toronto, Can, \ 
Dissrilinsare far Canad: ¥ 
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BE Xecutives '4-IN- a (a\\-lalelcls Pads |y 


When writing to B. E. Lawrence & Co., Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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a dependable 
Juel supply 








T opay,. with the 
network of intercom- 
municating gas supply 
lines, failure of the 
supply of gas is a very 
remote possibility. The 
industrial user of gas 
is assured of uniform- 
quality fuel twenty-four 
hours a day, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days 
in the year. Can you 
equal that with any 


other fuel? a a A 


American Gas Association 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
y N 
If it’s done with Heat— 


YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH GAS 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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benefits in prices and other factors that 
we had not given them. To do this they 
had to finance their own wholesale 
house, and we thought we could con- 
vince them that they could make more 
money by using all of their capital in 
their own businesses, after we were in a 
position to offer them all of the advan- 
tages of the cooperative. We decided 
to take our loss until we had found ways 
of doing everything that the cooperative 
was doing. That is what we have ac- 
complished. 

Another instance of compromise was 
in meeting the problem of cash and 
carry buying on the part of retailers. 
Our analysis of this plan plainly indi- 
cated its unsoundness; but the retailers 
demanded it, and the condition re- 
quired that we either accept a drastic 
reduction of volume for a time or estab- 
lish cash and carry warehouses. We 
adopted the latter course, and operated 
several warehouses profitably through- 
out the period necessary to prove to all 
our customers that we could conduct 
a delivery service more satisfactorily 
and at lower cost than they could. Then 
we discontinued the cash and carry 
service. 

In our methods of pricing and price 
control we are developing out of still 
another compromise. Undoubtedly it 
would be sounder economics to identify 
the overhead expense and necessary 
profit on every item distributed; but 
under present conditions we do not con- 
sider it practicable to do so. 


Some prices are too low 


ABOUT 15 per cent of our volume is 
made up of items, largely nationally ad- 
vertised goods, on which low market 
prices have been thoroughly established. 
Retailers are convinced that they should 
buy these items at prices which will 
enable them to meet competition, and 
it appears impossible to convince them 
that it is logical and fair for us to sell 
these goods at higher prices than other 
wholesalers ask. 

If we should ignore these facts and 
attempt to identify a profit on these 
items we would create the impression 
that we are high priced. Our volume 
would fall off, the percentage of our 
overhead cost increase, and our selling 
expense would soon be comparatively 
prohibitive. Therefore, while we know 
that it would be advantageous for all 
concerned to make every item bear its 
cost of distribution, we find it more 
practicable to compromise in identifying 
the profit and overhead cost on each 
day’s business. 

We consider our practice of price con- 





trol the most important thing we do, 
Every afternoon, an inventory of the 
amounts of all items sold the previous 
day is placed on my desk. This record 
contains the net cost of every item with 
the price it sold for and its volume for 
the day. We care nothing for percent. 
ages, except in considering the entire 
volume of all items. Then, if our net 
profit for the day falls slightly below 
or rises above two per cent, we revise 
the prices of appropriate items to cor- 
rect the variance on future business. 


Work for two per cent 


TO ILLUSTRATE this method, sup- 
pose we find that our net profit ona day’s 
business is 1.95 per cent. All items are 
priced, not on a percentage basis, but 
according to what we know from expe- 
rience they will readily bring. So, in this 
case, we would go over the price con- 
trol inventory and the reports of our 
contact men to see if it is possible to 
raise the price of one or more of the 
low-priced items slightly. If it is not, we 
revise the price of one or more of the 
other items. If we should find that the 
day’s net is, say, 2.05 per cent, we would 
reduce the price slightly on one or more 
of the high-priced items. 

This simple method of price control 
gives our retailers and the public full 
advantage of all the economies we have 
brought about. For several years the 
variation of our net has been slight, 
and its average has been remarkably 
accurate. The system is fair to everyone 
concerned. 

In still another way we have been 
able to reduce costs. We have elimi- 
nated all business secrets, and we know 
of nothing that is so potentially waste- 
ful. The necessity for secrecy, we are 
convinced, is an indication that the 
thing proposed is uneconomic and 
fraught with the danger of complica- 
tions and useless expense in the future. 
So we have no secrets of any kind, and 
our books are open at all times to our 
manufacturers and customers. 

Therefore, if we have learned any- 
thing at all it is that our form of dis- 
tribution is a three-cornered partner- 
ship enterprise, depending for its suc- 
cess on the understanding and cooper- 
ation of all three factors in accepting 
and promoting economical methods. We 
have also demonstrated, I think, that 
the old-established method of distribu- 
tion—from manufacturer to wholesaler 
to retailer—when it is conducted eco- 
nomically and scientifically, gives the 
intelligent independent retailer an Op- 
portunity to meet profitably the compe- 
tition of any other form of distribution. 
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H&D Engineers could pack 


WOOLWORTH 


BUILDINGS daily 


AYING that Hinde & Dauch is the 

world’s largest manufacturer of 
corrugated fibre shipping boxes gives 
but a faint idea of the tremendous 
output of H & D products. But when 
it is known that if the total daily 
production of the H & D plants could 
be made into single boxes each big 
enough to contain the Woolworth 
Building, fourteen such boxes could be 
produced each day, the immense vol- 


ume of H & D products can be realized. 


Size is naturally the outgrowth of 
good service, first to a few customers, 
then to many and finally to thousands. 


Size is one of the reasons why, 
when you put your packaging prob- 
lems up to H& D Package Engineers, 
you will receive the most expert 
assistance that modern packing ex- 
perience can provide. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address—King’s Street Subway and 
Hanna Ave., Toronto 


| The 50H & D Package Engineers have a 
combined experience of many centuries. They 
are ready to help you without obligation. 


HENDE & DAUCKH 
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When writing to THe Hinve & DaucH Paper Co. please mention Nation's 
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American roads have been left largely to company management 


Who Should Run the Railroads? 


By C. D. R. SHERRINGTON 


Secretary, Railway Research Service and Lecturer in Transport, London School of Economics 





HE POST-WAR industrial up- 
heavals in Europe have thrown 
much light on the long-discussed 
problem of company-owned ver- 
sus state-owned and state-oper- 
ated railroads. Cold experience has re- 
vealed many thingsconcerning that prob- 
lem, and these may be summed up in a 
manner that perhaps will aid in the 
avoidance of pitfalls in the future. 
The railroad systems of the United 
States and Great Britain are, of course, 
regarded as the foremost in the world, 
a position doubtless due to the pre- 
eminence of those two countries in busi- 
ness efficiency and initiative. Generally 
speaking, these are the only two great 
industrial countries whose main sys- 
tems of transportation have been left 
wholly to company ownership and man- 


DECORATION BY D’ARCY 


agement. It is a fact, of course, that the 
railroad systems of both countries nar- 
rowly escaped nationalization at the 
close of the war, a fate that was averted 
through the Transportation Act of 1920 
and the British Railways Act of 1921. 
Even so, the forced policy of amalgama- 
tion of British roads into four large 
groups under the latter act has been 
interpreted by many authorities as a 
half-way stage to state ownership and 
operation should that become necessary 
in the future. 

But such a step is still distant, if 
indeed it should ever come, a conclusion 
borne out by the fact that neither in the 
presidential campaign in the United 
States nor in the more recent general 
election in England was nationalization 
a prominent plank in the platform of 


any party. This was true even though 
the Labor Party of Great Britain nomi- 
nally stands committed to a policy in- 
cluding nationalization of the mines and 
railroads. 

Still, there are forces at work in both 
countries which, to say the least, dis- 
courage private ownership and manage- 
ment. In the United States these forces 
take the form of government improve- 
ments of inland waterways and high- 
ways; in Great Britain of government 
expenditures on highways. Increase 0! 
traffic over these arteries inevitably 
must result in the total disturbance ol 
freight-rate structures if railroad effi- 
ciency is to be maintained. Just where 
the present policy will lead, it is difficult 
to see. If it should result in extension of 
equal government aid to railways, a step 
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A NEW 


%-TON TRUCK 




















Like all Dodge Brothers See it and admire it. 


Trucks the new Dodge 
/-Ton truck is thor- 


oughly dependableand CHASSIS Add it to your assets— 


‘ F. O. B. DETROIT oe 
economical to operate. it willadd to your profits. 





Buy it complete with 





body to fit your needs. 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches manufactured by Graham Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers) now 
takes the name of Dodge Brothers. @ These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches, powered by Dodge Brothers engines and manu- 
factured according to Dodge Brothers standards, are sold, as they always have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 


DoDGE TRUCKS 


When buying a Donce Truck please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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\ LORAIN ome 
t~ Ee 60- 75 sae 


PC 


ee this photograph, there are three gener- 
ations of the Thew family of Shovels. 


The old gentleman up high on the bank 
is one of the first Thews ever built. 
He was bought because he could dig 
without blistered hands or sore muscles, 
and because he would stay on the job, 
rain or shine. 


A little below is one of the first crawler 
mounted Thews. This one is faster on 
his feet, but he has the same rugged 
strength, the same stay-on-the-job steadi- 
ness of the elder Thew. 


The big machine at the left is the go- 
getter of the family, the 1% yd., Thew 
Lorain-75. With the Center Drive boom 
he can dig 30 feet high. He gets up and 
at the job on a 2-speed Center Drive 
Crawler. And with all this, he is even 
more rugged, even more powerful than 
the sire himself. 


The long years of service built into 
Thew Lorain machines demands at 
least a check-up before you O. K. the 
purchase of a power shovel or crane. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CoO. - Lorain, Ohio 
Builders of Power Shovels and Cranes for 34 years 
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mentioned in the recent British elect n 
campaign, it is reasonable to assume 
that further measures of governmen 
control would be exercised. 

In view of all this it may be of value 
to review briefly the comparative ad. 
vantages and disadvantages of nationa| 
ownership and management of rail- 
roads, citing instances drawn from ex. 
periences of the last few years to demon. 
strate the main points at issue. 

In any such undertaking, one must 
first separate the question of state own. 
ership from that of state operation. 


Freedom of the railways 


THE outstanding trend in Europe dur- 
ing the post-war period has been strong- 
ly in favor of railway management and 
of operation as free as possible from 
political interference and government 
management. Government ownership is, 
however, a totally separate conception, 
and in few cases has a government 
yielded up ownership of a railway sys- 
tem it already possessed. 

Take the case of Germany. Under 
the Dawes Plan she, in practice, oper- 
ates her railway system on a reduced 
capital to yield interest on reparation 
bonds, the government holding all the 
ordinary stock. But it should be remem- 
bered that to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency a company form of management 
was set up which was to function so far 
as could be arranged free of government 
interference. 

Such an intended freedom is not easy 
of attainment, especially in a country 
consisting of what was but recently a 
loosely knit federation of states; more- 
over, the German railway executive offi- 
cers were largely trained as civil ser- 
vants. However, the German railway 
has been successful in overcoming these 
and many other difficulties which beset 
it, and those familiar with its organiza- 
tion and operation will bear witness to 
its efficiency. 

Being easily the largest railway in the 
world, it is fortunate to have such a 
man as Dr. Julius Dorpmuller to guide 
its destinies. But even here one comes 
across those insidious movements, col- 
lectively termed political interference, 
which seem so inseparable from govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities. It is 
well known that Dr. Dorpmuller’s ap- 
pointment was opposed by those who 
preferred a political nominee, and with 
the close relationship between the Ger- 
man Government and the railway con- 
siderable pressure was exerted. Ger- 
many may be justly proud of her rail- 
way system today, but it is most doubt- 
ful if it would have attained anything 
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Facts About 


| UISIANA 


of interest to the @ | 


| + CHEMICAL | 
FURNITURE and 


LOUISIANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 


. W ooDWORKING 
: BATON ROUGE | | NDUSTRIES 


} August 15, 1929 ee 
‘ | . HE varied and abundant sources of raw 


materials, both mineral and vegetable, found 


























| ir. 3.5, Carlisle, i" Py seat ‘ 
Directer of Inmustetal, Bevelepaset, in Louisiana explain toa large extent the 
Missourt Pacific Lines, reason why this state is enjoying a most remark- 
3t. Louis, Missouri. 


able industrial growth. 
LOUISIANA’S forest resources, with the as- 


Dear Sirte 


The Louisiana Chamber of Commerce is desirous ' i 
of acquatnting the Chenloaly Pusnt ture and Woodworking 1 surance of perpetuity through conservation and 
dustries with the sany possibilities for mecess in Louis- reforestation programs, its vast mineral deposits : 
in the way of petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, salt, : 
Louisiana has three separate strata of climatic 1 ° h: i icul 1 od h ' 
coniittons witain the State-=the Coastal area, the platens volcanic ash; its agricultural products, such as 
r country of the north; natural gas and o11; i 
pg energy at rates competitive with any; an intelli- cages cotton and cottonseed products, ee omew 
ae ca eeerreane Oe Snes See Saavere- and hulls, and bagasse spell economic success for 
-' $ accessibility to 
eae raw materials, both mineral and vegetable, rte to the Chentfical, and all branches of the Woodwork- 
orld markets through three. deep-water interconnected Portst email - 
vith health and living conditions equal to the best; where ing Industry. 
ustry, commerce or agriculture ar t slowed d d, - 
treses Of nent oF colds all tdeally cocbined te give the LOUISIANA has an equable tax rate and 
greatest : 
g assurance of success to industry. extends to Industry whole-hearted co-operation | 
Special reports compiled--or personal presenta- and support. 


tion made--on request, 
The three sources of primary power—Petro- 


leum, Natural Gas and Electric current—on the 

kitit; : whole are more plentiful than elsewhere, and an 
SongEeS thangny extensive field for distribution made possible by 
splendid transportation facilities augmented by an 
intelligent, enterprising and satisfied labor supply, 
| place Louisiana in the forefront of the South’s 
— onward march to ultimate intensive industrializa- 
tion. 

The Industrial Development Department of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, the Louisiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the progressive civic organ- 
izations in many cities and towns are prepared to 
present in detail these and many more reasons why 
the Chemical, Woodworking and many other lines 
of Industry will find future economic success in 
Louisiana. 


Sincerely, 











J. G. CARLISLE, 
Director—Industrial Development, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 








ee e * 2 
A Service Institution” Ask for Map showing Mineral and Vegetable 
Resources for Chemicals. 














When writing to Missouri Paciric Lives please mention Nation’s Business 
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Gator -HipE 
stands up under 


Wear-and-Tear, Moisture 
and CARELESS . HANDLING 


WRAP THE GOODS in GATOR-HIDE, and 
they'l! be protected until they reach the 
customer's home. This tough, strong, firm- 
fibred kraft withstands delivery conditions 
that ordinary paper could not endure— 
moisture, wear-and-tear, and careless 
handling do not affect the neatness and 
stamina of dependable GATOR-HIDF. 
Write for name of nearest distributor. 


ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


(SOUTHERN DIVISION) 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








MILLS: 
Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana Camden Mill, Camden, Arkansas 
Lovisiana Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana Mobile Mill, Mobile, Alabama 
9 omens ae 





When writing to INteRNatTIONAL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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like its present efficiency if politica] jn. 
terference had succeeded in its 0} 
sition to Dr. Dorpmuller. 

In the United States a political nom}. 
nation for the presidency of the Penn. 
sylvania, New York Central or Illinois 
Central Railroads would be difficult to 
conceive, yet in Germany the whole 
railroad system of the country was in- 
volved in just such a situation. 

Granted, however, that a railroad 
system is left, even under conditions of 
state ownership, with a technical man- 
agement thoroughly trained to operate 
efficiently, it is by no means certain 
that pressure from depressed industries 
exerted through government channels 
may not offset some of the advantages 
of good organization and management. 

In Germany, for instance, the steel 
cartel was sufficiently powerful, when 
the railways were wholly state-owned, 
to insist on the use of a large proportion 
of metal ties in place of wooden ones. 
Yet, in Great Britain, even though the 
steel industry is seriously depressed, the 
company-owned railroads recently re- 
fused to be stampeded into a wholesale 
replacement of wooden ties by steel 
ones. 

Nevertheless, in essence, neither policy 
may be wrong. The question is primarily 
one of viewpoint, and detailed economic 
analysis reveals the true incidence of 
such rival policies. 

Assuming that metal ties are not so 
efficient financially as wooden ones, 
costs will tend to rise with their use 
and the net profit of the railroad system 
decreases; this in turn will effect ad- 
versely the ability to raise new capital. 


)po- 


| 





| Government can pay difference 


| WITH a company-owned line this re- 
duced operating surplus, or in technical 
terms, the rise in the operating ratio 
figure from, let us say, 75 per cent to 
77 per cent, must either result in de- 
creased capital expenditure on improve- 
ments or in a higher level of gross 
revenue, obtained by raising rates and 
fares so as to offset the increased ex- 
penditure and bring down once again 
the operating ratio from 77 per cent to 
75 per cent. Hence in finality the ship- 
per or general public must pay the bill 
for reduced efficiency; in other words, 
a subsidy is granted to the steel industry 
through the medium of railroad freight 
rates. 

In the case of a government-owned 
and government-operated system the 
incidence is, however, somewhat differ- 
ent, for new capital can be raised at an 
interest rate similar to that used for 
other government purposes; in other 








QO 







words, national credit and status are 
available to the railroad system. A sit- 
nation of this kind would result in the 
added cost of political pressure being 
ofiset by use of government credit. One 
may assume that a government’s credit 
is somewhat higher than that of a com- 
pany-owned railroad, but during the up- 
neavals of the post-war period in Europ> 
cases actually occurred where a nation’s 
credit was lower than that of its own 
railroad company. 

National ownership and management 
of railroads in Europe was due in a 
large part to military considerations, 
and while few governments have volun- 
tarily parted with their railroad prop- 
erties, many have realized that govern- 
ment operation is too expensive a luxury 
to indulge in during the present difficult 
period. 


Make railroads a business 


THE FAVORITE form of improvement 
has been to separate the railroad budget 
from that of the nation, a policy advo- 
cated by the late Sir William Acworth 
and adopted in the case of Austria and 
Germany largely upon his recommenda- 
tion. It has since been copied in other 
countries, notably in Belgium. 

That the present trend is still in the 
same direction may be exemplified by 
the case of Jugoslavia which, in order 
to better the operation of its railroad 
system and improve the revenue, “‘was 
reported at the beginning of this year 
as having decided to commercialize the 
railroad undertaking of the state.” 

Germany naturally supplies the most 
impressive case of all, but Belgium, 
which converted its Belgian State Rail- 
ways into the Belgian National Rail- 
way Company in 1926, is also worthy 
of consideration. 

Comparing 1927 with 1925, tonnage 
carried by the Belgian road increased 
by 12 per cent, while greater efficiency 
permitted reductions from 4,627 loco- 
motives, 9,319 passenger cars, and 123,- 
o40 freight cars, taken over from the 
State in 1926, to 4,545, 9,240 and 120,- 
164 respectively in 1927. This reduction 
represented a capital value of 68 million 
Belgian francs. In addition, 12,000 em- 
ployes out of a total of 109,000 were dis- 
pensed with, or 12 per cent, among 
which were 5,000 from workshops alone. 

All-round progress was achieved in 
operating results. The gross freight train- 
: ad in 1927 was 664 tons as against 634 
nie in 1926, and the operating ratio 

sure was reduced from 84.9 per cent 
‘0 83.5 per cent. 

Che results achieved in Belgium are 








typical of those achieved in Germany, 
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Better Ironing Machines 
Lower Production Costs 
tee the tate. Beet, Lighten Shictnd wd 


—reduced 
with pressed steel 


B' using pressed steel instead of other materials 
a manufacturer of ironing machines “reduced 
production costs” and turned out ‘a superior type 
of machine.” An oil burner manufacturer reduced 
production costs 30 per cent. Manufacturers of 
washing machines, gasoline pumps, stoves and 
many other products have made equally startling 
cost reductions. 

A new book, “Adventures in Redesign,” contains 
eighteen actual examples showing how YPS engi- 
neers have helped cut costs for manufacturers in as 
many industries—how these experienced engineers 
have redesigned the present products or assisted 
in the development of new products. 

You can easily take advantage of 
this Cost Cutting service —without 
the expenditure of a single dollar— 
without the slightest obligation. Send 


a 





for this “FACT” book today. Use =" "*tiz" 
the coupon. , 





C O U P O N 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
516 University Road, Warren, Ohio 


° * ” 
Please send mea copy of your new free book, * Adventures in Redesign. 


Address. .-..-----+-------------- City rete POE... .. 2 cndadinnnmuuaiaienanened 


When writing to THe YouNcstowN Presse Sree, Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ow theyre building an 
electric truck a 
small enough 
for ws to use” 


ACTORY office, please”... 
'“Hello—Bill? This is Jim. I 
just came back from Cleveland this 
morning. Yesterday I stopped at the 
Elwell-Parker plant and i me tell 
you, they’re now building an electric 
truck small enough for us to use 
and one that will replace most of 
our hand trucks at a considerable 
saving. Come over some time today 
—I want to give you the details.” 
Many industrial executives have 
asked E-P Engineers for an electric 
lift truck that would embody the 
extreme flexibility and labor saving 
verformance of larger size Elwell- 
rm models. 


Now, after two years of prepara- 
tion, we are pleased to announce a 
truck . . . so small that it will pass 
through an opening slightly wider 
than your office chair . . . so flexible 
that it will easily turn corners in 
53-inch aisles .... so powerful that 
it will carry a 3000 pound load 
three times as fast as a man can walk 

. so economical that its operating 
cost is less than the wages of a single 
za hand trucker. 

Being smaller, the new 
truck is simplerin design. 
Yet simplicity has been 
achieved without sacri- 
ficing quality or oper- 











The small size of the 
Swiss Model E-P Elec- 
tic Truck is readily 
appare nt. ‘ 


ELWELL- PARKER 
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ating features. The new truck 
contains many of the standardized 

arts used on larger Elwell-Parkers. 

his assures strength of truck and 
economy of manufacture. All the 
Elwell-Parker well-known auto- 
matic safety features have been 
retained. 


In many plants, due to the quan- 
tity of mcd sized skids already 
employed and because heavy duty 
type electrics were obtainable only 
in larger sizes, a switch-over from 
small load—slow handling to large 
load—high speed handling has not 
been possible until now. This new 
E-P Truck provides a much needed 
intermediate stage in a gradual 
change-over process. It can be fitted 
overnight into a hand truek—skid 
system. It will handle the same 
skids over the same runways as a 
hand lift truck at three times the 
speed and at less than one-half of the 
cost. Besides, it negotiates ramps. 

Engineers who have seen the new 
truck pronounce it the greatest 
advance in the universal application 
of electric trucking to small plants 
that has been made within the last 
10 years. It is in short, the truck 
that hundreds of production men 
have long awaited. 

You may have full information by 
writing The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, 4251 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, or by calling your nearest 
E-P Representative. 


TRUCTORS 





Pioneer Builders of Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and Cranes 





When writir g 


to Tue Evwe.t-Parxer Execraic Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


| Austria and other countries. They de- 
monstrated the advantages of Separa- 
tion of management from national own. 
ership. 

It must not, however, be thought 
that the division of the railroad budget 
from that of the nation has been a 
European policy alone. Newly devel- 
oped countries, such as New Zealandand 
some of the Australian states, have 
benefited equally from this wise im- 
provement. To open up new tracts of 
country it became incumbent upon 
those governments to build and operate 
the railroad systems even if it meant 
operation at a temporary loss finan- 
cially. 

In practice it has been found that 
the commercialization of the railroads 
has resulted in reducing such deficits, 
and in certain favorable cases has caused 
their elimination. 


France rents her lines 


FRANCE, though owning the physical 
assets and land on which the railways 
are built, has for many years leased 
them out to large operating companies 
such as the Nord, Paris-Orleans, and 
the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee. Through 
socialist influence the government re- 
tained the Alsace-Lorraine system re- 
turned to it after the Peace Treaty, and 
by force of circumstances it was com- 
pelled to acquire the old Ouest Railway 
a few years before the outbreak of war, 
which it joined to its own lines already 
existing southwest of Paris. 

For many years the Etat or State 
Railway of France has been unprofit- 
able and has been subsidized through 
the common fund into which the com- 
pany-operated lines have paid their sur- 
plus profits when such were available. 

In France there exists a curious in- 
stance of the difficulties resulting from 
government railway ownership. Short- 
ly after the war a strike of railroad men 
took place and the company-owned lines 
refused to reinstate some of the strikers; 
political pressure, however, proved so 
great that the State Railway had to take 
all its men back as a result of a govern- 
ment order. 

Proponents of nationalization in the 
United States frequently draw atten- 
tion to the efficiency of the Canadian 
National System; such an example is 
well justified and anyone intimate with 
the service rendered by that great or- 
ganization cannot help but be impressed 
by its all-round efficiency. 

The Canadian National, like so many 
other government-owned railways, ar- 
rived at its present status through 
chance; it became a national organiza- 
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Industry sets a steady pace in 


SAN FRANCISCO | 











Basic facts and fig- 
ures are contained 
in this new book. 


ALERT, San Francisco speeds 
production. Here winter is June- 
like, with no freezing tempera- 
tures to create winter prob- 
lems. No snow loads. No frozen 
pipes. The average mean tem- 
perature varies but 6 , winter 
and summer. 

Efficiency responds to this 
outdoor climate, invigorating 
the year around. Enthusiasm 
brought by play, the sheer joy 
of living in delightful surround- 
ings, makes people more pro- 
ductive. The dollar has a higher 
commodity purchasing power 
in San Francisco than in any 
other city. 

Here industry looks forward 
to new heights. Favored by 
nature, by tradition,—proud of 
its past—it is ready and sure 
of the future. That 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies can 


privet 









be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco; 
that within a 150-mile radius 
live half the people of Califor- 
nia; that the San Francisco Bay 
area exceeds any other Pacific 
Coast area in volume of manu- 
facturing;—theseare facts found 
in any engineer’s report. 

The awakening of markets 
around the Pacific holds the 
challenge of the future. In the 
lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are 
rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. San Francisco is the 
natural gateway to these grow- 
ing markets. 

Here is the most advanta- 
geous distributing point on the 
Pacific. Here is headquarters for 
Western commerce, finance 
and industry. 


Is 
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Send now for your 
copy, 














CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1311,703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 






ae Choou 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Name____ 


¢ A z 
TFOoRNIA 
Address — 


When writing to Catirorntians, INc., please mention Nation’s« Business 
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When Earnings 
End 
Let Income Begin 





aed HE 
JOHN HANCOCK SERIES———— 


T takes a very small percent- 
age of present earnings to 
provide for a future income. 
| The Annuity is a safe and 
simple way to pension yourself 
on retirement. It guarantees a 
greater return with safety than 
any other form of investment— 
and guarantees it as long as you 
live. 
Send for your free copy of 
“Life Incomes Through An- 


nuities.” 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet, “Life Income; 
Through Annuities.” 


a 














N.B. 
: LS OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS— 











ADING distributors of 
dairy products find 
Oakite materials and meth- 
ods economical, and ab- 
solutely reliable for every 
cleaning need. Whether your 
problem is safeguarding a 
product’s purity, mainte- 
mance of plant sanitation, 
or removal of grease, oil, 
chips and dirt trom parts 
in process of manufacture, 
Oakite cleaning will be as 
efficient in your particular 
work asitisindairy product 
plants, and in other indus- 
trial groups where Oakite 
materials and methods are 
standard. Write for tull partic- 
ulars. No obligation. 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in lead- 
ing industrial centers of 
U.S. and Canadr 
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tion through force of circumstances 
rather than through design, and its 
case is unique in that it is guided by a 
magnetic personality. Those who were 
acquainted with Sir Henry Thornton 
were aware on its formation of the 
latent possibilities of the Canadian 
National as a system; it required an 
organism or a living spirit to bring it 
out as one of growing Canada’s greatest 
assets. It is wrong to claim that its suc- 
cess has been due to any system of own- 
ership. The true claim might be that a 
government was wise enough to make 
an excellent choice of a directing head, 
in fact a better choice than many boards 
of directors have made. 

To any student of Canadian railroad 
history the question must arise as to 
what heights the Canadian National 
might have risen if its management had 
been as free from political invective as 
the management of its neighbor roads 
south of the border; yet one sometimes 
doubts if the American railroads them- 
selves are as free in this respect as they 
appear to be at first glance. 

President Hoover in his inaugural 
address stated that “the election has 
again confirmed the determination of 
the American people that regulation of 
private enterprise and not government 
ownership or operation is the course 


rightly to be pursued in our relation {, 
business.” It is indeed difficult to rec. 
oncile such a statement of nationa| 
policy with the continuation of a state- 
owned and state-operated barge line 
and a state-owned and state-operated 
ocean marine. 


Subsidies rampant in Europe 


CONTINENTAL Europe in the nine- 
teenth century constructed and often 
subsidized its railroads, even today the 
governments often subsidize railway 
rates, as for instance, in Poland; during 
the twentieth century Continental Eu- 
rope has subsidized its road construc- 
tion and its air services, as has Great 
Britain also. 

If one method of transport is subsi- 
dized, then its competitors may have 
to be subsidized also, either with in- 
creased government control or possibly 
government ownership. Nevertheless, 
before such a policy is embarked upon 
some attention should be paid to the 
lesson already learned in Europe and 
elsewhere—that the greater the free- 
dom from political interference, propor- 
tionately stronger will be the urge to 
attain efficiency, which, on a railroad, 
is measured by courtesy, service and a 
low level of charges. 





Pilots Form an Association 
By MILES CATLIN SMITH 


IX YEARS ago, a group of air- 

craft pilots who happened to be 

in Los Angeles, California, at 

the time, were discussing the 

latest aircraft “‘crack-up.”’ Pilot 

Robby Robinson, flying a plane carry- 
ing two passengers, had pulled the wings 
off an OX-5 Standard airplane while 
looping to give his passengers a thrill. 
Every one of the assembled pilots was 

a veteran flier who had passed through 
that period in his flying career when 
stunting, either with or without passen- 
gers, was considered quite the sports- 
manlike thing to do. Furthermore, every 
one of them realized that if aviation 
was to endure and take its rightful 
place in this nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, something must be done to elimi- 
nate an opportunity for such accidents. 
Desirable legislation was discussed, 
but they realized that legislation could 
only warn and punish for misbehavior. 
To make flying actually safe, each pilot 


who flies must so conduct his own 
behavior that his own safety and the 
safety of others can never be imperiled. 

Finally, it was decided that an organi- 
zation should be formed to function as 
a controlling organization for the pilots. 

Prime mover in this activity was 
Gilbert B. Budwig, now chief inspector 
for the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Largely through his efforts, the Profes- 
sional Pilots Association came into being. 
Budwig was its first president. 

To become a member of this Associa- 
tion, a pilot must, among other things, 
have been flying at least four years anc 
must be, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion’s membership, temperamentally fit 
for the occupation in which he is en- 
gaging. To continue as a member, 4 
pilot cannot fly an airplane acrobaticall, 
with passengers for hire and must live 
up to a code of ethics which the Associa- 
tion has formulated by the vote of its 
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"TEMPO TENDON DEVAB HOOTED” 





AND GRAPEFRUIT REACHES YOUR TABLE 


FRESH FROM DISTANT SUNNY LANDS 


RYPTIC words—a Postal telegram in 
code meaningless to all except the grape- 
fruit shipper and the buyer. And yet, in the 
use of those four code words, lie the reasons 
why grapefruit is so good and so broadly 
distributed in regions foreign to its growth. 
Postal Telegraph is the vital nerve which 
completes the deal between the grower with 
fruit to sell and the store with customers to 
supply. Such messages bring fresh fruit in 
prime condition. 


Quotations, sales orders, shipping direc- 
tions—speeded over the enlarged Postal Tele- 
graph—make the solution of high inventories, 
of slow turnovers whatever the kind of goods. q 


All business is turning to this service. And 
for these reasons: Speed, Accuracy, Reliabil- 
ity. A written record of the delivered mes- 
sage. Privacy for sender. Instant attention 
of recipient. World-wide wire connections. 

Postal Telegraph, through affiliations in the 
International System, goes round the world: 
to Europe, Asia, the Orient over Commercial 
Cables; to the West Indies, Central and 
South America over All America Cables; even 
to ships at sea through Mackay Radio. 


fe... 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES picked under the tropic sun must start at 
( -" to buyers. Negotiations are conducted by Postal Telegraph—swift, accu- 
rate, reliable. This same speed-marketing is spreading through all business. 


Postal Telegraph 





FRESH GRAPEFRUIT—how good it is. Postal tele- 
grams have brought it thus fresh to your table—telegrams 
from local merchant to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 
grower. Business everywhere is using the Postal Tele- 
graph to insure speed and accuracy in all transactions. 





Mackay Radio 


When writing to Posta. TevecraPH-CABLe Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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— Operated Under Medical Supervisio 





These men are as busy as you 
That's why they are conserving their time 
in preserving their health 
by quick ultra-violet treatments at the 
University Club of Boston 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUM 


«++ is ideal for men who have little time for recreation, 
but who are beginning to feel the strain of high pressure 
business, and desire a quick, pleasant means to keep fit, 
energetic, refreshed, fortified against colds and common 
ills, tanned up and toned up as though just back from 
days of golf in the open sunlight. 


Do you realize that thousands of executives are slipping 
coway for a few minutes to their clubs, several times a 
week, to take advantage of the Burdick Solarium room ? 


Over two thousand of these “health-ray” baths are a 
regular monthly occurrence at the Penn Athletic Club of 
Philadelphia. Members of the Harvard Club at Boston, in- 
cluding 20 physicians, took 1395 Burdick Ultra-violet So- 
larium treatments the first month the lamps were installed. 


If your favorite club has not yet installed Burdick equip- 
ment, with its splendid, exclusive features, please use the 
coupon to obtain facts of interest to you and to the club, 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wis. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment 
in the World. 














THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Dept. 240, Milton, Wis. 


Kindly send printed matter pertaining 
to the Burdick Ultra-violet Solarium, 





I iicnicccenicitnntdentzindinienianeindice My Club is 














When writing to Tue Burvick Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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entire membership. As set forth in tly 
Association’s by-laws, the purposes ¢/ 
the organization are: 

(a) To encourage the use of air planes and 
aircraft, commercially and for pleasure. 

(b) By means of tests and examinations. 
and the use of our emblems and advertising, 
to protect the public from unqualified pilots, 
defective aircraft and unsafe landing fields. 

(c) To encourage and aid in establishing 
and maintaining landing fields. 

(d) To discourage, and, insofar as possible. 
to prevent what is commonly known as 
“stunt flying” with passengers. 

(e) To discourage the flying of airplanes 
at unnecessarily low altitudes. 

(f) To attempt generally to make flying 
and aircraft safe for and popular with the 
general public, and aviation profitable to 
those engaged therein. 

(g) To encourage constructive aeronau- 
tical publicity and legislation and to dis- 
courage destructive aeronautical publicity 
and legislation. 

(h) To do each and everything necessary 
in carrying out the above purpose. 


The code of ethics has been built up 
over the six years of the Association’s 
existence. This code is both strict and 
specific and, as an illustration of its 
operation, a well-known stunt flyer was 
recently expelled from membership be- 
cause he took to a parachute and aban- 
doned his plane, while stunting it for a 
motion picture, without giving the me- 
chanic, riding with him, proper warning 
or assistance. The mechanic was carried 
to his death. 

During the six years of the Associa- 
tion’s existence, there have been a few 
necessary expulsions and many trials 
resulting in warnings or investigations 
and improvements of conditions affect- 
ing the pilots. 


No publicity seeker 


TO DATE, this Association has func- 
tioned quietly and with no desire for 
publicity or national recognition. Its 
members reason that making flying safe 
is squarely up to themselves. 

Every member of the Professional 
Pilots Association realizes that, by his 
exemplary conduct, aviation will pro- 
gress that much more, yet they are more 
or less at the mercy of those nonmem- 
bers who fly unsanely and unsafely. 

So the organization’s next endeavor 
is to impress the public both by the 
conduct and achievements of its mem- 
bers and by whatever warnings and in- 
struction it may give, that the day of 
air acrobatics is past, if it ever existed, 
and the safety of all who fly, as well as 
the growth of the aviation industry, 'S 


not dependent on any lawmaking body — 


but on each and every pilot who flies. 
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The Western Electric Music 
Reproducer, ever ready to pro- 
"ide entertainment from phono- 
gr, iph records, 


Healing by Music 


Modern hospitals put the Western Electric 
Public Address System on staff 


Music hath charms—and healing powers. Lucky is the 
hospital patient whose convalescence is cheered and hastened 
by entertainment through the Western Electric Public Address 
System. 

It amplifies and distributes sound to all parts of the hos- 
pital by means of loud speakers in private rooms and tele- 
phone headsets in wards. And patients can listen to radio 
broadcast, or entertainment put into a microphone in the 
building, or phonograph records played on the Western 
Electric Music Reproducer. 

Here then is a soothing bedside visitor always on hand at 
the right moment. 

The Western Electric System has many advantages which 
appeal to progressive hospital managements. Architects and 
engineers value it because it is electrically reliable, made by 
the makers of your telephone. 

To hospitals, hotels, schools, amusement parks and com- 
munities, it offers new opportunities for service to their public. 
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Now all can hear in the hotels’ large 
meeting rooms. 





Dancing to the Music Reproducer at 
restaurant or country club. 























speaker, address all rooms at once. 


Western Electric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
DISTRIBUTED BY Graybar Electric Company 4 4 7 7 OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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UNITED 
COMBINED 


OMBINING the resources—production—ser. 

vice reliability—and standard of quality of 
Yale and Stuebing places at the disposal of 
every American business an advantage that was 





heretofore unattainable. 

A united group of thoroughly trained materials 
handling engineers now stand ready to assist you 
in forming a co-ordinated plan of handling your 
products from their raw material stage to that of 
finished units. 

The basic plan is the use of the inexpensive 
skid platform. Your goods—whatever they may 
be—can be handled, lifted, stacked and hauled 
more quickly and more economically by this 
method than by any other. The skid platform 
becomes the inventory unit, and the method of 
lifting and conveying these depends upon indi- 
vidual preference of local conditions. 

WRITE TODAY! Dept. K-10 


THE YALE AND TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN, 
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INES 
SERVICE 


HE Yale Stuebing line offers the most up to 
Tine unit required for handling the skid 
platforms. A high or low lift truck—either hand 
or electrically operated, three or four wheel 
tractors, lift truck trailers, chain hoists and cranes, 





and then too—a most sturdily built skid platform 
—the Steel Bound type — the type that is bound 
to last. 
Come to Yale Stuebing for a recommendation 
on your materials handling problem. It matters 
not what your product may be or the size of your 
business. You have at your service a unified 
system that is being used daily by Ford—General 
Electric—National Biscuit—Goodyear—Frigidaire 

and thousands of others. 
WRITE TODAY! Dept. K-10 


THE YALE AND TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Stuebing Cowan Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ena” vr aeget JSR, 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 
By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


OPE is a commodity that 
comes high on the New York 
Stock Exchange, if we may 
trust the figures of Theodore 
H. Price, who writes in Com- 

merce and Finance: 





It (the high rate for call money) seems to 
have lost its terror for speculators despite 
the fact that the credit now borrowed by 
the members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone amounts to more than $7,000,- 
000,000 and must cost those who are carry- 
ing stocks an average of fully eight per cent 
per annum or $560,000,000 a year. To this 
must be added the expense of maintaining 
and operating the machinery of American 
speculation, which is estimated at a mini- 
mum of $2,000,000 a day or $600,000,000 
for a year of 300 working days. This is a 
total of at least $1,100,000,000 a year that 
is being paid by speculators for the luxury 
of hope and it may be that some of those 
who are now enjoying this luxury will con- 
clude that it is costing too much. 





¢ Our Innocents Abroad 


A NEW and refreshing glimpse of the 
American tourist abroad is afforded us 
through the eyes of the manager of an 
historic London restaurant, who is in- 
terviewed by the London correspondent 
of The Manchester Guardian Weekly: 

The feature that had impressed him (the 
restaurant manager) most about his Ameri- 
can customers was their signs of great pros- 
perity. Did they order expensive wines, or 
give enormous tips, or what? No, it wasn’t 
that; it was the number of Americans who 
had their children with them. .He had never 
seen nearly so many American families on 
tour before, and that seemed to him a strik- 
ing sign of prosperity, for to take a son and 
daughter abroad, as a good number of cou- 
ples now were doing, must mean almost 
doubling their expenses. 


¢ The Lurking Law 


CONDITIONS that have prevailed in 
the coal industry for the past several 
years at least make understandable the 
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note of bitterness that creeps into this 
editorial from Coal Age: 


Restriction in production is urged upon 
the farmers of the country by Washington. 
... No one thinks of challenging the timeli- 
ness of the soundness of the advice thus 
officially given. But, if coal operators or oil 
producers were to meet and formally agree 
to limit output to normal requirements, the 
shadow of the Sherman law would darken 
their windows. 





¢ The Stogie’s Origin 


THEstogie, plebeian though it beas com- 
pared with other members of the cigar 
family, may well swell a little within its 
wrapper at this historical puff in Na- 
tion’s Traffic: 


The completed road (the Old National 
Pike) as far as Wheeling, W. Va., was thrown 
open to travel in 1818. . . . The freight over 
the road in the early days was carried in 
Conestoga wagons. 

The drivers wanted a cheaper smoke, and 
in order to satisfy the demand, George 
Black, an enterprising tobacconist of Wash- 
ington, Pa., is said to have produced an 
elongated cigar which the drivers carried in 
the tops of their boots and which came to 
be known as a conestoga or stoga. The same 
kind of cigar is now known as a “Pittsburgh 
Stogie.”” 


« A Word to Carolinians 


“COMMUNISTS Score on ‘Error’ by 
Opponents,” the Textile World avers in 
a headline that introduces an editorial 
deploring the mobbing of labor leaders 
in the southern textile strike zone. 
“The southern textile industry is on 
parade,”’ the editor declares, and con- 
tinues in this vein: 
disturbances in that section in recent months 
have focused national attention upon con- 
ditions in the mills. . . .There is no doubt 
that a very considerable number of people 
in the country believe that southern textile 
manufacturers are a group of industrial 
despots who are grinding half-starved work- 
ers under their heels. . . . It is not necessary, 


to dwell . . . on the injustice this type of 
thinking does to the average southern mij] 
manager. 

The background of that remarkable in- 
dustry has been traced, the exceptions to 
the rule admitted, and the weakness in th« 
present situation pointed out as a guide for 
corrective action in the future. 

However, it is necessary to sound a warn- 
ing of the reaction on public thought which 
certain events in the South are exercising. 


A review of the instances of violence 
that have occurred in the course of the 
strikes follows. Then 


if North Carolina is really “through” with 
the communistic doctrines which have been 
preached in its mill towns. during recent 
months, as impartial observations in that 
sections would seem to indicate, ‘“‘kidnap- 
ping” and beating men identified with the 
communist group will prove to be an effec- 
tive weapon by which any attempt to rid 
the State of such a group will be defeated. 
... It is up to every right-thinking citizen 
of North Carolina, whether he be a textile 
manufacturer, a mill worker, or a citizen 
unidentified with the textile industry, to 
lend his best efforts to the absolute preven- 
tion of any such occurrence in the future. 
In the long run the country at large would 
have shown its approval of the resistance to 
communistic theories manifested in North 
Carolina. 

It will never approve resistance which 
takes the form of mob violence. 


) 





« Welcome to Our Home! 


LAST month NArTION’sBUSINESSprinted 
an article that touched on the new trend 
in bank architecture, accompanying 1 
with a photograph of the Bankers Trust 
Company’s home in Hartford, Conn., 
a structure which has the exterior ap- 
pearance of a fine old New England 
residence. 

Now we learn, from the National 
Grocers Bulletin that the trend is also 
evident in other sections and other fields. 
We read: 


The Bungalow Stores Company is the 
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The Merger of Funetions , 


that Simplifies Buying 4 


ONSIDER the buyer—your customer. Bankers, insurance men and 
C other allied groups have done it. They have concentrated their 
establishments within a radius that lets the customer focus his ener- 
gies centrally, to do his business easily, quickly, at less cost. 
Witness, Wall Street, La Salle Street. 





The principle is established. Economies in business, affect- 
ing the profits of all suppliers and the thrift-habits of 
consumers, have forced the issue. 4 “« - ae 
Manufacturers, distributors and importers of gen- Gils maT nT ria 
eral merchandise are capitalizing the advantages 1 i aa “ilnnais Th 
of the established principle. They want to be eee. a 
where the crowds come to buy. That’s why’ HAL PA Hf | 
they'll be in the Merchandise Mart... HT i i Ki | 
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at the center of things where buyers 
from everywhere will naturally con- 
centrate their buying. 

















At the nation’s crossroads, 
within a night by rail and 
four hours by air of 65% of 
the country’s retail out- 





lets, the Colossus of 
Marketplaces is being 
made ready to accommo- 

date entire industries on single 
200,000 square-foot floors. To 
such a center will come merchants 
to select merchandise assembled from 
the four corners of the earth. Buying will 
be done with ease. And oftener. This great 
merger of functions invites you to partici- 
pate in the larger profits that will accrue to 
all. On your floor there still are desirable sales, 
display and flexible storage spaces. But hurry! 
Occupancy early in 1930. Request blue prints and 
other information. Address, 
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usiness] 
_..with 


Look in your own business ledgers for 

evidence of X—the personification of 

those powerful external forces that 
dominate all business today! 


They’ve been making newspaper headlines for 
months: “‘Postum and Maxwell House Merge’”’ 
... “Colgate Merges with Palmolive-Peet.”’ At 
luncheon . . . in broker’s offices—wherever 
business men meet — mergers are the chief 
topic of conversation. 


For mergers are daily creating perplexing 
new problems of competition, marketing and 
advertising. More than likely you have already 
been affected by the merger movement. Prob- 
ably you are doing business — or competing 
every day with merged concerns! 


And mergers are only one of the multitude 
of powerful X forces that dominate modern 
business! Shifting finance . . . fickle fashion... 
legislation . . . new inventions. . . revolution- 
ized distribution—such are the X forces that 
control your business—and your own career. 
You are inseparably merged with X—for better 
or worse! You can accept X as your partner 
and ride to prosperity. Ignore him and he may 
grind you down! 


Every issue of Nation’s Business contains 
useful information upon these powerful X 


- NATION'S 
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t0O, 1S merged 


forces in modern business. Here—in this very 
copy you hold in your hand—authoritative 
writers discuss many important developments 
that bear upon your business and personal 
success! 


Turning the Spotlight on X 


James H. Collins, for instance, analyzes “Your 
Job—after the Merger’—surely a subject 
close to you! And you will find much to think 
about in “A City Under a Single Roof,” 
Raymond M. Hood’s picture of the architec- 
ture of the future. Mark L. Requa points out 
“The World’s Worst Waste” . . . and Fred- 
erick A. Van Fleet gives you in ‘‘A Disaster in 
Management,” an analysis of the unfortunate 
ventures of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers into financial and real estate fields. 
“And in Clearing the Ether’s Traffic Jams,” 
Louis G. Caldwell discusses two important X 
forces—the radio and legislation. You can't 
afford to miss a single one of these articles! 


As you read, remember that more than 300,- 
000 of America’s leading executives—in all 
fields of industry—depend upon Nation’s 
Business to keep informed upon these same 
X forces. And—as so many advertisers have 
learned—their alert, intelligent reader-interest 
is reflected in its advertising pages. Is your ad- 
vertising reaching this important influential 
market? 
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EXCLUSIVE 


——— 
Your Eyes “sz 
and concentrate all your attention on the job. 
Neo-Leum eliminates confusing reflections of 
objects or light. Finished in dark green— 
nature’s eye-comfort color. Neo-Leum stim- 
ulates working speed, insures accuracy, adds 
efficiency. It also preserves new desk tops 
and renews old ones. It makes offices better 


looking, and is a profitable, permanent in- 
vestment. Neo-Leum is its own best sales- 
man, and will demonstrate 10 specific 


advantages over glass, besides costing one- 
third to one-half less. Use it ten days with- 


out obligation. Use the coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
664 South Market St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please ship f 
ps, whict 
ithin this ti 


o.b. Grand Rapids, the following s!ze Neo-Leum top 
we agree to use for ten days, returning or remitting 
ime. Size of desk top in. by — in. 
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TVW VENTILATORS 


OU think more 
_~ rapidly and clear- 
ly when air in the 
office is always fresh. 
V-W Ventilators 
permit fresh air with- 
out drafts, dirt, rain 
or snow due to pat- 
ented louvers. 
Wate for erke Open 
or n 
to Better Health.” . 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
"2890 A. LU. Building — Columbus, Ohio 














Reprints 


of any article in Nation’s Business 
will be supplied on request at cost. 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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) name which the Kopke family . . . has given 


to its business out in Boise, Idaho. The name 
of the company is a fitting description of the 
store building, as it is located in a zone in 
which the ordinary store building is not 
permitted. The exterior is of necessity a 
bungalow—which of course is fitted with all 
modern, standard store fixtures. 


« A Place to Park 


ONE solution to the ever-present park- 
ing problem, notes the Michigan Man- 
ufacturer and Financial Record, is the 
paved parking area. In Chicago 


the Lincoln Park Board is making an effort to 
unscramble its traffic situation by construct- 
ing two concrete parking spaces . . . 320 feet 
long by 130 feet wide, accommodating 300 
cars. At Coney Island there is a concrete 
parking space 1,350 feet long by 705 feet 
wide, large enough to accommodate more 
than 5,000 cars. 

A fair-sized city in Illinois realized that 
it was not getting its share of rural business. 
Farmers were going elsewhere to do their 
buying. City officials and business men con- 
ferred. Shortly a group of old buildings was 
torn down and a spacious parking place was 
provided. Not content with this, the city 
built a new bridge across a stream which 
had always been a traffic barrier. Today 
probably no city of its size is getting more 
rural trade than this progressive Illinois 
community. 





« Tastes and Towns 


“STYLE laughs at Distance,” we read 
in the American Fur Designer, but the 
article thus headed contains a message 
for others than fur designers. The maga- 
zine quotes Frank Herskovitz, New 
York fur garment maker: 


There are no boundaries to transmission of 
style. There is no delay. The radio and the 
automobile, the movie and the magazine, 
relay fashion news. No time is lost. . . . The 
farmer’s wife in Keokuk and the merchant’s 
daughter on Park Avenue read the same 
pages of the fashion magazine and tune in 
on the same radio talk. There are small 
towns but only in size. There are no small 
towns in taste. 


« Practice and Theory 


WHAT we need is more practical and 
less theoretical instruction in our public 
schools, declares the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter in commenting on shortage of 
adequately trained industrial chemists. 
Educators meet complaints of this na- 
ture, the editorial continues 


with the charge that they cannot maintain 
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teaching staffs of the ability required t, 
turn out better graduates in industry, first. 
because trained, capable instructors are not 
numerous, and, second, because industry 
can and does overbid education for the 
services of the best equipped. 

But behind all this is the probability that 
chemistry is not properly taught in the 
earlier schools: the subject is approached 
from the wrong angle. It would be better 
to teach the application of chemistry to 
schoolchildren rather than to endeavor to 
cram them with formulas and laws which 
will be of no use whatever to, perhaps, nine 
out of ten of them in later life. 

The smattering of technical terms with 
which the average student emerges from 
public school courses in chemistry cannot 
be compared for real usefulness with the 
knowledge that might be imparted to him 
with reference to the industrial value and 
its economic influence. Why teach the for- 
mulas of butyl compounds to a boy who is 
going to be a contracting painter when he 
can more easily and more usefully be taught 
the uses of these compounds in the paint 
industry? 


« A Threat to Liberty? 


BRANCH banking, the topic of the 
day in banking circles, draws a wither- 
ing blast from The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, which comments edi- 
torially: * 


Since the people own their banks, whence 
comes this influence tending in the direction 
of chain and branch banking? Outside of a 
few isolated and peculiar communities 
having “marketing associations” that use 
larger credits than the local banks can sup- 
ply, as in the citrus fruit districts of Cali- 
fornia, is there a single community in a 
normal productive state in the Union that 
is asking for a branch bank or for a system 
of branch banking? Is there a single com- 
munity that, once awake to the perils of dis- 
placement of their locally owned banks, will 
sit idly by and allow the natural credit and 
capital in their own control to become dis- 
ciplined if not destroyed by financial forces 
alien and remote? .. . 

We feel that the consolidation of our 
great city banks into larger integers is con- 
sonant with the growth of corporations, in- 
dustrial and financial, that must now cover 
larger domestic territory, supply increasing 
consumption demand, and follow foreign 
trade to foreign shores. But this has nothing 
to do with branch banking—the setting up 
of petty finance offices in every town and 
village to annoy, hamper and undermine 
established local banks, that are part and 
parcel of the communities they serve. Per- 
sonal ambitions to create an interlocking 
chain of banks to swell deposits and drown 
out natural competition, aye, to exchange 
stocks ina holding company for active stocks 
in small going banks, is not, in our view, 4 
rational cause for this radical change in our 
banking affairs. ,The influence comes from 
the wrong direction and detracts from the 
liberties of the people. 
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* 
Small Store Advertising 


A HAND BOOK for the retail merchant on 
newspaper, outdoor, and direct mail advertis- 
ing with a full discussion on the use of window 
display, radio, car cards, motion pictures and 
telephone. 

Book now being prepared by the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Will be ready for distribution at 
cost of printing about November 15. 


Address 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 


United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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The Chamber's 
Mid-year Meetings 


ATIONAL and regional view- 
N points on problems faced by the 
Chamber’s membership were 
brought into timely focus at meetings 
held in Columbus, Ohio, and Ogden, 
Utah, during October. 

The National Council’s conference at 
Columbus constituted, in effect, an an- 
nual stock-taking at which the program 
of the year’s activities was considered. 
Among the speakers were Myers Y. 
Cooper, governor of Ohio; A. H. Vestal, 
majority whip of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; William Butterworth, pres- 
ident of the National Chamber; and 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Na- 
tional Chamber board. 

Forestry, mineral resources, water 
power, reclamation, and immigration 
are among the subjects to which atten- 
tion of directors and officers of the Na- 
tional Chamber is directed by the reso- 
lutions of the Western Division Meet- 
ing at Ogden. 

These meetings will be reported in 
greater detail in the December issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 





Business Goes 


on the Air 


WEEKLY half-hour radio pro- 
A gram conducted by Merle 

Thorpe, editor of NATION’S 
BUSINESS, which will bring the voices 
of outstanding industrial, professional 
and governmental leaders to radio lis- 
teners, was launched October 26 over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
red chain. 

The program, entitled ‘The New 
Business World,” is scheduled to be 
heard every Saturday night at seven 
o’clock, Eastern Standard time. 

Editor Thorpe, in the initial broad- 
cast, reviewed business conditions and 
outlined the subjects to be covered in 
ensuing programs. Speakers who will 
assist him in these broadcasts include 
William Butterworth, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board, 
United States Chamber; Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chicago merchant and philan- 
thropist; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce; James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Alexander Legge, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, and 
Carl Gray, Union Pacific president. 
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The Old 


Mormon Trail 


Salt Lake City to Los Angeles! 

Country reminiscent of pioneer days... trekking 
covered wagons... pony express... cliff dwellers ... 
Hopi and Navajo Indians, their mesas and pueblos 
... the wonderful, rugged, untamed West. 

Mountain peaks... sunlit valleys ... forests... 

rairies . .. lakes and streams. . . which once tried 

ardy travelers in their journey of months .. . are 
now @ tonic to city-weary eyes, during the trip’s few 
hours of pleasant relaxation. 

Giant Fokker air liners, soaring serenely the Western 
Air Express route, span this area almost too quickly 
as they head for that earthly Paradise called California, 
with its gorgeous great blue background... the Pacific. 

In the skilled hands of Western Air Express pilots, 
the speed, comfort, and dependability necessary for 
this travel is assured. The Fokker way of air travel 
saves days of valuable time. . . for business man 
and vacationist. 

Fokker super tri-motor air liners are giving the 
same unwavering satisfaction on other commercial 
systems: Universal Aviation Corporation, Southern 
Air Transport, Pan-American Airways, Standard Air 
Lines, National Parks Airways, Dominion Airways, 
Western Canada Airways. 

If interested in air travel, send a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail 
postage , and we will send you our illustrated booklet, ‘When Air 


ravel Pays.’’ Address the Fokker Travel Bureau, 23rd Floor, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Room 2300. 







FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 






When writing to Foxxer ArrcrarT CORPORATION OF America please mention Nation’s Business 
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Once you pass the boundaries of the 
United States you will find that even 
the electricity is different. Abroad 
they seem to have their own ideas 
about voltages,, frequencies and such 
things that mean so much in a motor’s 
life. And climate— how could we for- 
get climate! Manufacturers of elec- 
trically powered devices who contem- 
plate an invasion of the foreign field 
will do well to avail themselves of our 
dearly purchased experience. We have 


We always do as the Romans do 


made motors for service in every 
country on the globe, and we can tell 
you frankly that, electrically at least, 
it always pays to do as the Romans 
do—or the Scandinavians, for that 
matter. There are dry countries, wet 
countries, a miscellany of other little 
things and a rather special insulation 
that saves a world of trouble on all 
transoceanic jobs which you ought 
to know about. Why not let us tell 
you? 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines Confectioner’s Machinery 
Advertising Displays | Conveyors 

Air Compressors Dental Lathes 

Baker's Machinery Dish Washers 


Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 





Humidifiers Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 
Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 

Oil Burners Spray Equipment 
Office Appliances Ticket Selling Machines 
Organ Blowers Vacuum Cleaners 


Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
Machine Tools Unit Heaters 
Meat Choppers Washing Machines 


Milking Machines | Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Mvers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 
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Continued from page 28) 
to prophesy. One thing, however, is 
certain: 

The world, generally speaking, is get- 
ting better each day, even if, to some 
who still think in terms of 1913, present 
conditions appear abnormal. Of course, 
1928 is abnormal when compared with 
1913, but why select 1913 as the stand- 
ard of normality? Was 1913 normal 
compared with 1900? 

The writer is definitely of the opinion 
that conditions today are normal, just 
as any situation, however abnormal 
when compared with other periods, 
must be regarded as normal if it en- 
dures for a sufficiently long time. 


More bonds will be sold 


THE need of the world for capital is 
still great. The somewhat more defi- 
nite adjustment of the reparations 
tangle, which has just been reached, 
is likely to result in a commercializa- 
tion of the German debt to the Allies, 
that is, in a transfer of these obli- 
gations from the realm of politics to 
the realm of economics. An attempt 
will then be made to offer German 
bonds in the world markets and New 
York will probably get a considerable 
portion of them. The change for the 
better in the situation in the Balkan 


countries is expected to facilitate the 
sale of bond issues on their behalf. 

A Roumanian loan of one hundred 
million dollars has already been con- 
tracted, out of a total authorized 
amount of $250,000,000. Bucharest 
desires a loan of $10,400,000 and the 
amount desired by other Roumanian 
cities and municipalities is about $25,- 
000,000. Jugoslavia’s requirements are 
placed at $250,000,000, while Greece is 
looking for a loan of $75,000,000. 

The City of Athens and the City of 


How Much Can We Lend Abroad? 


Piraeus are understood to be seeking 
loans aggregating ten million dollars. 
The westernization of Turkey under 
Kemal Pasha may also result in financ- 
ing the erstwhile Ottoman Empire. The 
Government contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a Bank of Issues with capi- 
talization of fifty million dollars, of 
which one-half is expected to be raised 
in this market. 

Bulgaria’s financial requirements ap- 
pear to have been met by a twenty- 
seven million dollar loan concluded last 
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CULVER SERVICE 


Our financiers and engi- 
neers joined in building 
this hydro station in Japan 


i} ‘ American dollars erected 


these crusher bins at the 
Maria nitrate plant in Chile 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. K, 1812 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD + LONDON @B. & H. CO., LTD.) + EST. 1907 


When he asks: 
Are You Equipped To Do It? 


Answer with 


FILMO PROJECTOR 


“Show me!”. . . That kind of a command has stumped so many salesmen 
and executives that it has ceased to be funny. You can’t carry your factory 
around with you in a sample case for the edification of a prospect whose 
product you'd like to manufacture. Yet he has a right to undeniable proof 
of your ability to handle the job. If he won’t visit your plant and see it 
with his own eyes, there is only one way out —a reel or two of 16 mm. 
moving pictures and the Filmo 57-C Business Projector. 


From machine to machine, from oper- 
ation to operation, the movie story of 
your plantwill unfold itselfin lucid,graphic 
sequence. With a Filmo Projector, this 
dependable little salesman will talk 
straight through the conference without 
a break, doing a better job of selling than 
the greatest orator on your staff. 


Light, compact, and easy to carry, Filmo 
57-C Business Projector is preferred by 
America’s greatest industrial organiza- 
tions to sell the story they want to tell. 
Set up and in operation in but a moment, 
it runs itself, silently and efficiently, re- 
quiring noattention. The “maaan itshows 
are brilliant and theater-clear, and may be 
projected on wall or screen up to 9 by 
7 feet in size. 


Write today for literature and informa- 
tion on the many uses of motion pictures 
in industry. 





Filmo Business Projector — Filmo 
57-C Projector for business use. 250 Watt 5 
amp. lamp; variable resistance and voltmeter; 
45-50 condenser; operates on 110 volt AC or 
DC; weight 9% pounds. 

Filmo Continuous Projector— 
Filmo 57-X (not illustrated) continuous pro- 
jection attachment can be installed on Filmo 
brojector for repeating your sales story in dis- 
play windows and booths. Fully automatic. 
Accommodates up to 150 feet of 16mm. film. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Cfilmo 


When writing to Beit. & Howe. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 








year. However, the city of Sofia is look. 
ing for $2,500,000, and the city of Phil- 
ippopolis for one million dollars. 

The Bulgarian Mortgage Bank, or. 
ganized recently with the aid of Amer- 
ican capital, is also expected to issue 
mortgage bonds totaling between $10,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000. Hungary is 
still a fairly good field for the placing 
of American capital, while Austria js 
expected to reenter our markets with a 
government loan of about one hundred 
million dollars, of which at least half 
may be placed here. 

Italy, too, is likely to continue to 
borrow here. Refunding operations by 
Denmark and Norway, a Latvian loan, 
and additional Polish financing com- 
plete Europe’s financial needs, which 
are expected to be met in the American 
market. To all these we may add the 
loans to be floated on behalf of Latin 
American nations. 

The question of how this enormous 
debt is going to be repaid has naturally 
been raised. It is admitted that, while 
interest payments are generally within 
the “capacity” of the various debtor 
nations, the principal of the obligations 
can be cared for only by creating new 
debts. If carried on indefinitely, the 
pyramiding process may possibly be- 
come dangerous, and wholesale defaults 
and repudiations will again face cred- 
itors, as was the case during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Some students of international fi- 
nance suggest that to protect ourselves 
against this eventuality we favor only 
“productive” loans. Others suggest loan- 
ing to governments whose “general eco- 
nomic status is one of continuing and 
healthily expanding prosperity.” 


An uncertain distinction 


THE advice is doubtless sound, but 
does not appear to be especially signifi- 
cant. To begin with, the line of demar- 
cation between productive and unpro- 
ductive loans has not been very clearly 
defined. A loan which would be termed 
productive may and occasionally does 
turn out to be unproductive. 

If, for instance, a loan is made to 
finance a railroad, and the road fails, 
the loan would naturally be regarded 
as unproductive, although when floated 
the loan was unquestionably productive. 
Similarly, a loan contracted to equip 
an army or a navy to wage war may 
result in a marked increase in the coun- 
try’s wealth. In other words, a loan 
which was seemingly unproductive may 
prove distinctly productive. 

It is much easier to judge the nature 
of a loan after the proceeds have been 
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The MILWAUKEE rob 
im person 


Think of The Milwaukee Road as 11,200 miles 
of modern railroad; as America’s Longest Elec- 
trified Railroad with a sootless, cinderless, 
scenic route over four great mountain ranges; 
as a contributor to the progress and prosperity 
of a great section of the nation. 


Think, too, of The Milwaukee Road as 50,000 
people ... the people who sell you tickets ... 
those ready to advise you regarding the small- 
est or largest shipment... the train crews who 
watch over your comfort or your goods... the 
men working along the line... and the thou- 
sands more in shops, yards and offices that 
you never see... only a fifth of the 50,000 are 
actually engaged in the operation of trains. 





FAMOUS TRAINS 


The Olympian: Chicago - Yellow- 
stone-Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma ... 
The Pioneer Limited: Chicago- 
St. Paul-Minneapolis . . . The 
a mbian: Chicago - Twin Cities ~ 
am ellowstone - Spokane - Seattle - 
quem ++. The Southwest Limited: 
go, cago ~ Milwaukee: - Excelsior 
Pay Kansas City . .. The 
r rrow: Chicago - Milwaukee: - Des 
Moines = Qmaha « Sioux City. 





In all, 102 vocations and professions are repre- 
sented in the operation and management of 
this far flung, forward-looking transportation 
system. In its interests, in theirs and in yours, 
50,000 men and women work in unison. 
For a copy of *“‘Key Notes” containing infor- 
mation concerning this railroad, address 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 867-T, Union 
Station, Chicago. 
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Standard for | 
light weight mailings 


air mail —Ten sheets to the ounce. 
Indispensable for fast mailing 


of sales information. 





—Ideal for all long-distance 
correspondence. 
— Available in many colors. 


Economy in weight. 


—Save postage on bulk 
correspondence. 
—Save valuable filing Space. 


lor business — Distinctive 
and unusual—rugged cockle 
finish — substantial for the 
typewriter. 





Send for Samples and “Facts About Thin Papers’’ 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 





























“Man Alive!” 
SS 
SS 


Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books TellHow. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 






By Harvey Blodgett 


Before tackling your day’s 
work read ““‘MAN ALIVE!” 
It will fill you with pep and 
punch—make you look ’em 








Oligher A » Os Correspondence | in the eye and say “SIGN 
O Modern Salesmanship OCredit and Collection HERE!” Bigexecutives buy 
OTraffic Management Correspondence “MAN ALIVE!” for whole 
O Railway Station O Modern For hi 





organization. Prime for 
Holiday use. Single copy 
50c, postage 4c; or send 50c with this ad. Get 
quantity prices. 

HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


French Bldg., 5th Ave. Cor. 45th 
New York City 


O Personnel Management 


Management 
O Expert Bookkeepirg 


OLaw: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 
"Industrial M Z t OBusi English 

O Banking and Finance [Commercial Spanish 
OTelegraphy O Effective Speaking 

OC Business Management OStenotypy—Stenography 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 11374-R, Chicago 
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spent rather than before they are 
utilized. 

For these reasons I have refrained 
from criticizing loans solely because 
they seem “unproductive” or from com. 
mending loans because they are con- 
tracted for “productive” purposes. The 
willingness and ability to pay deter- 
mine, in my opinion, the quality of a 
government obligation, which, in the 
final analysis, is merely a promise to 
which the lender must hope the debtor 
will endeavor to adhere. 

As for the other suggestion, we may 
possibly disregard it altogether. Prob- 
ably few governments will be in need 
of borrowing if their ‘general economic 
status is one of continuing and healthily 
expanding prosperity.” It therefore re- 
mains for us to devise other methods 
to safeguard our interests abroad. 


Are perpetual loans ahead? 


IF we analyze foreign loans carefully, 
we shall probably conclude that repay- 
ment of principal at a specified date is 
perhaps less essential to the investor 
than the continuance of interest pay- 
ments. 

Few of our big corporations repay 
their indebtedness, but inasmuch as 
their credit position remains satisfac- 


| tory they have little difficulty refund- 


ing loans when they fall due. What is 
true of corporations is equally true of 
governments. In fact, I would go even 


| further and suggest the advisability of 
floating perpetual loans rather than 


issues Carrying fixed maturity dates. 
This method would frequently put 


| a government in position to take advan- 


tage of existing situations. It would con- 
vert its debt into lower coupon-bearing 
bonds in times of monetary ease, and, 
in times of monetary stringency it 
would not be obliged to repay its loans. 

The United States has thus far loaned 


' billions of dollars to the rest of the 


world, and our loans abroad are being 


| made today at the rate of about two 
_ billion dollars a year. 





Answering those, however, who main- 
tain that our foreign loans have been 
detrimental to American interests, we 
may refer to the rather significant 
coincidence—it is probably more than 
a mere coincidence—that our invest- 
ments abroad, both political and com- 
mercial, made during the past decade 
and a half, almost exactly correspond 
to the aggregate excess of our exports 
over imports for the same period. 

In other words, had we not invested 
abroad, we should have been unable to 
dispose of our surplus production, nor 
would the rest of the world have been 


_in a position to pay for such surplus. 
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HANDS 


AND 


DOLLARS 


When a repair-man touches pipe, it's a 












costly “touch” indeed! Keep the repair 


dollars in your pocket—save delay and 





damage—by installing Reading 5-Point 
Pipe, the pipe that needs no attention 
during its long, long life because it laughs 


at corrosion and metal fatigue. 








Extra years of trouble-free service will 
be yours with Reading 5-Point Pipe— 


generations of use have proved its 







superior endurance. For Reading 5-Point 
Pipe is Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
made by the time-tested puddling proc- 











ess. Be sure that you get it. 






READING IRON COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania 













Atlanta - Baltimore - Cleveland - New York 
Philadelphia - Boston - Cincinnati - St. Louis 
Chicago - New Orleans - Buffalo - Houston 
Tulsa - Seattle - Sanfrancisco - Los Angeles 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - Fort Worth - Kansas City 
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GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM % TO 20 INCHES 
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The Modern 
Trend In 
Process 
Heating 











ore and more the Kemp System 

is being selected by the na- 
tion’s foremost industrials plants. 
The absolutely dependable uni- 
form heat, the reductions in labor 
and supervision, the economy in 
fuel plus the unusual opportunities 
Opened up to process heating by 
several of the exclusive Kemp fea- 
tures compose a record attractive 
to any industry. An_ unfailing 
record of successful installations 
has been a large factor in the 
trend of both large and small 
plants in the Kemp System. 


What The 
IMPROVED KEMP 
Automatic 


Gas System 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illustrated book 
explaining advantages of Improved Kemp 
Automatic Gas System is ready. Just 
send your letterhead—no obligation. 


BALTIMORE, 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Ships, Sentiment and the Balance Sheet 


(Continued from page 26) 

men in the shipping business, as there 
were men on the ships, who were 
entirely unfamiliar with the work. Then 
the bottom fell out of everything. Wages 
were cut and ships laid up. Business men 
generally washed their hands of ship- 
ping. They had discovered that, like 
seafaring, it cannot be learned in easy 
lessons by mail. 

If a seafaring man whose family has 
been entangled in the shipping business 
for two generations, may offer a remark 
on financial matters, it is that the public 
should understand clearly the hazards 
of shipowning. 

Disillusion will surely follow if high- 
pressure salesmen are turned loose to 
create artificial excitement 


What use are ships? 


APART from patriotic sentiment and 
naval requirements in war time, what 
service does an American Merchant 
Marine afford the public? The answer 
is: none that a foreign flag service can- 
not render. It is a matter for American 
capital and American seamen. 

Speaking generally, capital does not 
interest itself strongly in ships. Govern- 
ment assistance cannot be expected to 
compensate for losses due to inefficient 
management and unwise financing. Am- 
ericans will not patronize a line merely 
because it flies the American flag. In- 
deed, a cynic might remark that Amer- 
icans very often select a ship because 
it does not fly the American flag. 

Part of this tendency is due to snob- 
bish fashion but in a general way the 
lines with a reputation have earned it. 
It might be suggested that the economic 
Chinese wall advocated in some quar- 
ters as a Suitable frontier for the United 
States is not practicable if we are to 
build up a foreign trade. The theory 
that we can sell to everybody and buy 
from nobody does not work in real life. 

You may do a roaring trade for a 
while in ivory, apes and peacocks, but 
sooner or later your ships will have to 
carry mundane necessaries both ways, 
or rot at the dock. 

We must distinguish between the 
Leviathan and Old Ironsides. One is 
business; the other sentiment. One is 
subject to the fiercest competition; the 
other is a symbol of past heroisms. 

The wind-blown argosies of the past 


_ rifled the Indies of precious stones and 


silks and spices. To us they were roman- 


| tic. But analyze the cargoes of four 


ships which arrived at Lisbon from Cal- 
cutta in 1580. They had 1,000 tons of 
pepper and 140 tons of cloves. Mace, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, indigo and 
silk made up the rest of the cargo. 
None of these articles was romantic 


to the importers. These aromatic spices 


were for preserving food. 

The young American’s face is turned 
inland. In time this will change. A per- 
sonnel will be built up. A tradition of 
the sea will be created. But the whole 
problem must be approached in a spirit 
different from that of the high-pressure 
salesman. 

Legislation might be modified to give 
the American shipowner an even break. 
Harbor and customs rules might be 
brought into the present century. Public 
and press might cooperate by getting 
rid of their excess megalomania. 

A merchant marine depends on the 
small and medium-sized freighters. It 
depends on regular sailings and two-way 
cargoes. If the Latin American cannot 
pay for his imports with his coffee and 
sugar and bananas, he will take his trade 
to other markets. 

American business men often move 
from one industry to another, with 
brilliant success in each. It is not so 
with ships. They demand not only life- 
long service but continuity from one 
generation to the next. 

Their prosperity depends on interna- 
tional conditions which cannot always 
be foreseen or controlled. They require 
large working capital and a highly tech- 
nical personnel afloat and ashore. And 
they have to succeed without the aid of 
sentiment or privilege. 





Static and Weather 


TATIC, the bane of the radio dev- 

otee, is beginning to have a com- 

mercial value. Unable to eliminate 
it, science is putting it to work, in de- 
termining weather conditions over vast 
areas. There is an apparent relationship 
between static and relative humidity. 
The Forest Service is experimenting 
with static as an indicator of developing 
storms in forest areas. As a warner of 
hurricanes such as recently struck Flor- 
ida, static is a valuable aid. The Navy 
has ordered several static direction and 
intensity recording machines for place- 
ment in the West Indies and along the 
Atlantic.— JOHN L. COONTZ. 
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THE SHIPPING ROOM, the source of supply 


, for those innumerable systems of distribution 
, which carry Norton Grinding Wheels to the 


machine shops of the world. 
Here ceases the careful and technical manufacture. 


Here begins the process of placing into service that 
indispensable factor of mass production—the 


grinding wheel. 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 
Grinding” Machines and Stair Tiles 














When writing to Norron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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BANKERS TO INDUSERY EVERYWHERE 








WORLD WIDE SERVICE 
TO THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
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x the American motor industry 
advances its sales in al| 
parts of the globe, C.1.T. keeps 
pace. Through a vast network 
of foreign offices, C. |. T. now 
offers its complete financing 
service in 60 countries. 


It is fourteen years since the 
C. I. T. Organization decided to 
extend its sales financing service 
to the automobile industry. 
Today thousands of motor car 
dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada regularly 
depend on a nearby C. I. T. 
Office for the fast moving, effi- 
cient, intimate type of financing 
service their business requires. 


The automobile manufacturer is 
vitally concerned that his deal- 
ers have financing facilities 
which are both economical and 
reliable. For this reason C. |. T. 
enjoys contracts with a notable 
list of makers who officially 
recommend C. I. T. Service to 
their authorized dealers. 


At home and abroad C. I. T. 
Service is a product of great 
financial resources combined 
with experience and an under- 
standing of present day saies 
and credit needs. 

ok * * 


Financing also the sale of machinery, 

commercial and industrial equipment, 

radios, household appliances, and 
many other products. 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies 
with Head Offices in New York...Chicago...San 
Francisco ...Toronto ... London ... Berlin... Paris... 
Brussels ... Copenhagen ... Havana... San Juan, 
P. R.... Buenos Aires...Sao Paulo... Sydney, 
Australia. Offices in more than 130 cities. 











(OvMERCIAL ]nvest™eNt JRust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: One Park Avenue, New York 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000,000 


When writing to CommerciaL INVESTMENT Trust CorporaTION please mention Nation's Business 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


MONG nations apparently the 

nouveau riche—the United 

States and France—are up- 

setting the delicate equi- 

librium of the international 

gold standard. At least, that is the im- 

pression that the observer receives from 

contacts in Lombard Street, London. 

In the view of British financiers, the 

world is being starved of credit because 

neither the United States nor France, 

the two greatest depositaries of the pre- 

cious yellow metal, are allowing their 

gold hoards to have the traditional ef- 
fect on international credits. 

In the United States, the Federal Re- 
serve, instead of allowing the quantity 
of gold available to dominate interest 
rates, has undertaken a magnificent ex- 
periment in managed currency. Fearful 
of inflation at the Stock Exchange, the 
Federal Reserve has been unwilling to 
join hands with private exploiters and 
take full advantage of the immense piles 
of gold in American bank vaults. 

Instead the Federal Reserve has been 
sterilizing gold. The international con- 
sequences of such a policy are vaster 
than they were when a similar policy 
was pursued in 1924, because the rest of 
the world is at present nominally on a 
gold standard, whereas five years ago 
Europe was still largely on a paper- 
money basis. In letting gold go recently, 
Germany assumed the metal would be 
most useful in America as an offset to 
high interest rates. But it found that 
the departing gold, which further tight- 
ened the German money market, did 
not have a compensating easing effect 
over here, because of the Federal Re- 
saps policy of immobilizing gold. 

The automatic working of the inter- 
national gold standard, as described in 
economic textbooks, has been suspend- 
ed. Spokesmen for the Federal Reserve 
concede the truth of the indictment, but 
indicate that the banking policy has 
been rendered obligatory by extrava- 
sance at the Stock Exchange which they 
describe as an international nuisance. 


We're not the sole offenders 


: THE whole world is a little out of gear. 
America has failed to permit incom- 


ing gold to ease credit conditions, Eng- 
land has likewise injected artificial ele- 
ments into the situation and has inter- 
fered with the normal tightening of the 
London money market through gold ex- 
ports. 

Open market rates in London have 
not risen as sharply as they should have, 
and thus have failed to stop the out- 
flow of gold. Furthermore, seeking to 
avoid any discouragement to slowly im- 
proving domestic trade, the Bank of 
England waited almost seven weeks to 
raise its discount rate to get in line with 
the August 8 boost in New York. 

High interest rates in New York, 
ascribable to excessive stock specula- 
tion and Federal Reserve policy, have 
virtually closed the American capital 
market to the rest of the world. Accord- 
ingly, for more than a year, New York 
has not been performing the world bank- 
ing role which is inherent in the huge 
accumulation of gold. The world credit 
pinch has been further intensified be- 
cause France, the second largest holder 
of monetary gold, has also been default- 
ing as an international banker. 

With New York and Paris delinquent 
as international banking centers for spe- 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 


BLANK & STOLLER, INC 





cial reasons, London has felt impelled to 
carry a larger burden than was justified 
by its gold position or by the existing 
post-war economic status of the United 
Kingdom. 

There is a feeling among well-informed 
bankers on this side that English finance 
has failed to allow for the cost of the 
war. England has not yet reached a 
stage in which it can balance its inter- 
national payments. The brilliant gesture 
of getting the pound sterling back to par 
was costly. It tended to raise the cost of 
production in England, for, though as 
a result of deflation, the purchasing 
power of the pound was raised, the Eng- 
lish workingman was reluctant to have 
the number of pounds in his pay enve- 
lope cut down correspondingly. 

France had a better grasp on the 
psychological imponderables. It stabil- 
ized its currency at 20 per cent of the 
pre-war mint parity, and thus facilitat- 
ed the transition to post-war conditions 
as they really are. 

Germany eased its process of recovery 
during the inflation period, but in later 
restoring a 23.8 cent parity, the same 
as the pre-war mark, brought new 
psychological difficulties. Some econom- 


* 


AN orphan at six, a real estate 
clerk at 18, successful New York 
broker at 30, head of a St. 
Louis bank at 43—so stairsteps 
the life of John G. Lonsdale, 
who, at 51, is the newly elected 
presidentofthe American Bank- 
ers Association. He is also a 
director of the U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce 
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Individual Service to Each 


Commercial Account 


HE ACCOUNT of each commercial cus- 

tomer of this Bank receives the personal 
attention of officers who are familiar with 
the requirements of that particular business, 
wherever it may be located, and whatever 
territory in the United States or foreign 
countries it may serve. 


These officers, with this Company’s wide- 
spread sources of information regarding general 
trade and financial conditions at their command, 
endeavor to be of assistance to customers in 
every possible way. . 


We invite executives to let us prove to 
their satisfaction how a banking connection 
with this Company may be an important con- 
structive factor in their organizations. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $285,000,000 
RGR tis “oor sae ART ONETE 











When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation’s Business 
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ists believe that Germany’s readjust- 
ment would have been simpler with 
twelve-cent mark. The difficulties ari 
from the tendency of laymen to thin}: 
in terms of nominal value of currency. 
rather than in terms of their genuine 
purchasing power. 


Where France’s handicap lies 


 FRANCE’S backwardness in world 
banking is not ascribable to speculative 
excesses at home, but rather to the con- 
tinuance of obsolete tax laws. Statutes. 
which were intended for the inflation 
period when France desired to check 
the export of capital, still obtain, and 
prevent France from realizing its new 
destiny as a world money lender. 

At the Bank of France, I learned that 
studies of the tax situation are being 
made, and that the: Bank hopes that 
Parliament will act on the report which 
will eventually be formulated by experts, 
who will seek to remove the artificial 
barriers to the export of capital. Until 
these changes are made, Paris will be 
closed as a source of long-term capital. 

The existing French laws, however, 
do not prevent the French banks from 
making short-term advances, and in fact 
the private banks are making loans in 
Berlin and in New York to take advan- 
tage of high interest rates. But the oper- 
ations are not on a scale commensurate 
with French resources in gold. Asked 
concerning this, an official of the Bank 
of France told me that custom and the 
conservatism of French banks were the 
only barriers to greater activity. 


A weapon of peculiar powers 


« IN addition to its huge gold accumu- 
lation in its own vault, the Bank of 
France has balances in New York and 
London to the amount of $1,000,000,- 
000. Because of this weapon, the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France has re- 
marked that he can control any money 
market in the world except his own. 

The reason an exception was made of 
the Parisian money market is that the 
home market is largely nominal in char- 
acter. There is no broad bull market 
comparable to that existing in other fi- 
nancial centers. With the discount rate 
at 314 per cent, the rate on security 
loans has been about six per cent. 

If the necessary legislation can be 
passed and if Parisian bankers can de- 
monstrate the capacity, Paris is des- 
tined to become an outstanding world 
money center. 

That role should be a prerogative o! 
its present huge gold hoard. Moreover, 
the French are normally a capital-ac- 
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"But it will take money!” 


PR me eee 
4 Per * 


7 SHE company had been making money. It 


was growing. But the owners recognized the 





janger of a too restricted line of products. To 


branch out wisely and conservatively offered two 





,ivantages—larger profits and a stronger position. 

Such was the situation when the owners of the 
business got together. The meeting was called to 
consider the wisdom of entering a new field with a 


new group of products. 





“[ have studied this new line lengthwise and 
sidewise, and up and down,” said the sales mana- 
ser, “and I have gone over our territory from A to 
Z. It is an untouched field. It just fits us, and it’s 
sure to be a money-maker. But, of course, it will 
take money.” 

“Very well,” said the president, “let’s have the 
evidence. If the new line offers all you say, I don’t 


think we'll need to worry about the money to put 


The president spoke advisedly. For years he had 
followed the policy of building up ample reserves. 
To him, the word “‘Reserves’”’ could not be defined 


as a mere accounting entry; it had meaning only 


at 
BS; 


ee 


when balanced by a corresponding amount of liquid 


a 


capital, suitably invested, and held apart for the 
purposes for which the reserves were created. 
Hence, there was, as he said, no lack of money for 


any sound purpose. 


In connection with the problem of reserves 
and their investment, we are situated to offer val- 
uable assistance. The opportunity to discuss the 
needs of individual companies will be welcomed. 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


. Ti 
5) 8) Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday evening. Hear what the | ° 0 Cane Sreanines Tape 


Old Counsellor has to say. * This program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast 8 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 


7 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 








network of 39 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


52,300 Customers Have Invested $42,000,000 





GROWTH IN CUSTOMER 


i ee 2 ust ’ 
One in every 24 of the 1,200,000 customers éictarry oun 


served is an investor in Associated securities. 
As daily users of electricity and gas they 
participate in the success of the business 
serving them. 


The population is increasing in the terri- 
tories served, and the demands for electricity 
are increasing at an even greater rate. Siead- 
ily growing earnings, and the wide extent of 
the operations, have made the Associated 
System a major public utility and given its 
securities an established investment position. 














Write for our 16-page booklet “"N” on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


GAS € ELECTRIC Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 






































Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the reeommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


investor. 
OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 




















cumulating people. Unlike the English, 
who think that gold is intended to be 
used freely as a basis for credit, the 
French regard gold as a fetish which 
should be piled up. 


We hold control exchanges 


« BEFORE the war, the English were 
able to get along with relatively less goid 
than other nations. 

Under present circumstances, the 
United States can thrive on relatively 
less gold than the others, for, as the 
greatest creditor nation, it always is po- 
tentially able to reverse the exchanges 
at will. 

A curtailment of foreign lending. a 
reduction in tourist expenditures or in 
remittances abroad are among the means 
for turning on the faucets of gold, and 
inducing the metal to flow westward to 
our shores. But instead of taking advan- 
tage of such a status, the Federal Re. 
serve has continued to pursue a restric. 
tive, rather than a liberal, credit policy 
keeping its attention centered on the 
dangers of a runaway speculative stock 
market. 


Federal reserve plays safe 


@ INSTEAD of joining private inter- 
ests who were exploiting—if not over- 
ploiting — existing opportunities, the 
Federal Reserve has sought to sit on the 
lid. Apart from the credit starvation re- 
sulting, there is an element of safety in 
the Federal Reserve policy, which has 
stored up an immense reserve of banking 
strength, which can be called into play 
when and if economic emergencies arise. 

The new double-edged policy of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which on August 8 raised the rediscount 
rate from five to six per cent and at the 
same time reduced the buying rate on 
acceptances to 5 1% per cent, hasresulted 
in a radical rearrangement of the port- 
folio of the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
resulted in an increase in acceptance 
holdings of the bank and in a corre- 
sponding decrease in rediscounts. 

That rearrangement has been salu- 
tary, for it puts the member banks and 
the central bank in a better position to 
reverse their tight-money policy when- 
ever they feel that circumstances wal- 
rant. The Federal Reserve Bank would 
feel less fearful of encouraging specula- 
tion through easing the money market 
by means of open market operations 
with the discount rate at six per cent 
instead of five. 

Furthermore, with reserve credit sup- 
plied to the market through purchases 
of acceptances rather than through re- 
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Doing 


t the Whole Job 





Sound 


Securities 


for 


Conservative 
Investment 








The connection between a business con- 
cern and an investment banking house is 
ona particularly satisfactory basis when the 
banker is able to handle the whole job of 
public financing for his client— serving him 
at various times in various ways. Sometimes 
the corporation has seasonal requirements 
for funds which can best be met by com- 
mercial paper offerings; other situations 
may call for short term note, bond, pre- 
ferred stock, or common stock underwrit- 
ings. The ability to meet any or all of these 
requirements makes the banking relation- 
ship truly effective. 


Whatever the occasion for financing, 
one of the first questions to be faced is: 
“What form of security does this situation 
call for?” A house whose operations em- 
brace the underwriting and distribution of 
all types of securities is able to approach 
that question with an open mind, and to 
offer recommendations uninfluenced by a 
leaning toward a special field of financing 


in which its activities may be centered. 


For more than thirty-six years A. G. 
Becker & Co. has been financing represen- 
tative American business concerns —un- 
derwriting and distributing securities in 
the forms indicated by individual situa- 
tions. We shall be glad to confer with you 
about making our experience and facilities 
helpful to your own business. 


Booklet entitled “Sound CorporateFinancing,” 

which sketches the service we have rendered a 

number of well known American Corporations, 
will be sent upon request. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 











When writing to A. G. Becker & Co. please mention Nation's Business 








discounts, the Federal Reserve Bank is 
in a position to play an active, rather 
than a passive role in increasing or cy. 
tailing the amount of Federal Resery¢ 
credit in use. 

This superb technical status of the 
Reserve Bank, which is in position to 
ease up credits at will, is of paramoun: 
importance at this time when there js 
evidence that the long continuance of 
abnormally high interest rates has begun 
to cut into business prosperity. 

In August, exports slumped, and the: 
was some retardation in the construc. 
tion industry, in steel and in automo- 
biles. A moderation of the business pace, 
which has been exceptionally rapid, 
may prove a beneficent influence. 

It is nevertheless reassuring to know 
that the central banking authority can 
apply a tonic to receding trade when 
and if it feels that the recession has ex- 
ceeded necessary and healthy propor- 
tions. 


Equities are demanded today 


¢ THE closing of New York asa world 
source of capital has been coincidental 
with the decline of the bond market. 
Changed investment habits and abnor- 
mally high interest rates have caused 
widespread apathy toward old-fashioned 
bonds. 

The deterioration of the bond market 
has caused trouble at home as well as 
abroad. It constitutes the immediate 
cause of the setback in the construction 
industry, and has also caused a virtual 
deadlock in the Farm Loan System, 
which has been unable to attract new 
capital on an economical basis. 

In answering the foreign complaint 
that the New York capital market has 
been closed, New York financiers insist 
that it has remained open to those who 
knew how to tap it. Capital has been 
wooed in huge quantities by those who 
offered equities, and some financiers be- 
lieve that the time has come when for- 
eign enterprises, seeking American Cap- 
ital, will have to offer common stock or 
its equivalent in the New York market. 

Foreign enterprises are reluctant to 
do this, because of pride and also be- 
cause of a disinclination to encourage 
foreign, absentee control of their enter- 
prises. 


A magnet for foreign capital 


¢ OF course, the balance of interna- 
tional payments has been further upset 
by the tendency of the bull market 1 
New York to act as a magnet for foreign 
capital. New York not only showed a 
creditor position on debts and on ex- 
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NEW ENGLAND 


has always surmounted obstacles— 


HE industrial history of New 
Ogee is punctuated by a 
series of migrations, The iron and 
steel industry, nurtured here, grew 
up tomove away. But New England 
stuck to its task and new industries 
came flocking involume more than 
sufficient to offset the loss. Again the 
Pied Piper played to paper and rub- 
ber, native Yankee industries, and 
led a share of them to other sections 
of the country. Yet in the face of this 
adversity the value of New Eng- 
land’s manufactured products has 


grown nearly sixfold during the past 
forty-five years. 

New England is humming at its 
work today. Of 348 separate indus- 
tries listed in the last United States 
census, 217 are located here. And this, 
the oldest manufacturing center in 
the country, offers amazing oppor- 
tunities to new enterprises today. 

To find out what you want to 
know about business opportunities 
in New England, you need only 
communicate with its oldest and 
largest bank. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 








1784 * 


* 1929 





CAPITAL &? SURPLUS $50,000,000 








New England’ s Largest Fi ynancial Institution 

















When writing to Tur First Nationa Bank or Boston please mention Nation’s Business 
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Our current list pre- 
sents a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent upon 
request. 
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| “No bond is 
good enough to forget” 


’ Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by 


unfavorable changes in economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may “ less desirable for you today 
than they were when purchased, because of changes 
since in your own personal investment needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 
holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 


At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
to suggest revisions in your investment list which 
will improve your security or increase your income 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 
really need. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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*REPRINTS 


of Nation’s Business Articles 


will be furnished at cost to readers of this maga- 
zine. Immediate attention given to all requests 
for prices. 
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ports, but, instead of sending out Capital 
in the form of loans, drew in alien cap. 
ital from financiers in London, -apinn 
and elsewhere who believed that the 
best speculative play in stocks was in 
New York. 

For months, the bourses in Paris, 
Berlin, and London have been dull. 
Some of the leading English investment 
trusts made their chief capital appre- 
ciation this year in New York. The Sep- 
tember reaction in the New York Stock 
Exchange was connected with heavy 
profit taking by foreign holders of Amer- 
ican shares. 

Obviously, such a state of affairs js 
temporary. We cannot permanently con- 
tinue to export merchandise, collect our 
debt, and at thesame time import capital. 

The financial background emphasizes 
the need of America’s playing the role 
of world banker, yet the preoccupation 
of the public with home development 
and domestic exploitation has tended 
particularly in the last two years to 
prevent the American investor from 
letting his dollars roam far beyond our 
national boundaries. 

Before the war, London was the un- 
challenged financial center of the world, 
but its bankers and investors were never 
diverted by such gigantic domestic op- 
portunities as exist in this country. 

Provincially minded, we Americans, 
rich in gold, have been tending to starve 
the rest of the world of credit. And the 
situation has been aggravated because 
the French for a different set of reasons 
have done precisely the same. 


An English economist’s view 


¢ HARTLEY WITHERS, the Brit- 
ish economist, told me that he thought 
the Federal Reserve ought to allow its 
gold hoards to make credit in this coun- 
try superlatively easy, so long as there 
is no evidence of an inflationary rise in 
commodity prices. 

“But,” I asked, “would not such a 
cheap-money policy result in the bid- 
ding of stock prices to such fantastic 
levels, that shares would make unsatis- 
factory collateral for bank loans?” 

Mr. Withers replied that it was the 
job of the member banks to decide how 
much margin they would require on 
loans. 

Discussing Mr. Wither’s viewpoint, 
an officer of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem remarked that in his opinion the 
social and economic consequences of a 
vast inflation in security prices would 
be about as disastrous as a great infla- 
tion of commodities, such as this coun- 
try experienced in 1920-21. 

Incidentally, Mr. Withers was one of 
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those who opposed the recent rise in the 
discount rate of the Bank of England, 
nolding it was futile for London to 
compete against New York in the mat- 
ter of rates. He thought it was all right 
for England to lose some gold, rather 
than discourage slowly reviving home 
trade with higher interest rates. 

He regretted that the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee had circulated the dogma that 
England needed a minimum of 150,000,- 
(00 pounds sterling in reserves. At the 
time of our conversation in London, the 
reserves had slumped to 138,000,000 
pounds, and Mr. Withers said he saw 
no reason why reserves of 100,000,000 
would not be adequate. Asked how much 
gold England needed, Mr. Withers re- 
plied, “That depends on the opinion of 
the governor of the Bank of England.” 

Incidentally, in staying under the 
New York discount rate for nearly two 
months, London lost a substantial 
amount of gold. At the Bank of France, 
amazement was expressed to me over 
the fact that the Bank of England de- 
layed in raising the rate, and thus en- 
couraged widespread arbitrage opera- 
uions. 

The Bank of England recognized that 
the earlier 514 per cent rate was uneco- 
nomic, but was reluctant to boost the 
rate at a time when there was no domes- 
tic reason for doing so. But at length 
international considerations prevailed. 


The new trend in securities 


¢ FOR many months, the chief new 
bond and preferred stock creations in the 
American market have borne specula- 
tive elements, designated to captivate 
the prevailing public taste. Such issues 
frequently carried common stock pur- 
chase warrants or provisions providing 
for conversion into common stocks. 

So much emphasis has been laid on 
these speculative features that when a 
leading investment banking firm called 
up a correspondent in Philadelphia con- 
cerning a new preferred stock issue, the 
latter inquired about the terms of the 
Warrants, asking nothing at all about 
the earning power and asset position of 
the company financed. 

It is a matter for philosophical spec- 
ulation whether the old-fashioned bond 
market will come back. Economic ad- 
versity might of course make the safety 
of good bonds relatively attractive, and 
certain institutions, such as the insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, 
which have obligations to meet in dol- 
lars rather than in purchasing power, 
will always inquire for old-line bonds. 

But the individual investor, who is 
less concerned with getting back a fixed 
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Our Service 
to Security Traders 


Saad sea maintaining margin accounts 
with us expect and receive prompt and 
efficient executions of trading orders from our 
specially trained staff of customers’ men and 
floor brokers. 

Investigations concerning stock market con- 
ditions and movements are available in the form 
of a daily market letter and special bulletins. 


These facilities are available to any investor or trader 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


























-FiIR ST NATIONAL 
F LOS ANGELES 


A consolidation of Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank and Security Trust & Savings Bank, two 
of the oldest and largest banks in Southern California 
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President and Chairman of the x , 
eas BR aay? Security-First National is 


HENRY M, ROBINSON fully equipped to do every 

Doman martin kind of banking business 
and has branches in 61 com- 
FRESNO® | munities, extending from 
Fresno and San Luis Obispo 
to Imperial Valley. 
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Earnings and the serious 
business of a new industry 
begin when general stand- 
ards go into effect— 
standards in engineering 
| research, in manufacture, 
in operations. In aviation, 
standards mean safety to 
|| the air travelling public, in- 
| creased popularity of air 
traffic, increased demand 
for transport and charter 
| equipment and a large 
growth of private flying — 
all of which meanincreased 
earnings. 








Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, representing by farthe 
largest capital investment 
'| in aviation to-day,has been 
‘| formed not only as a finan- 
| cial holding company, but 
as a means of bringing 
American aviation stand- 
| ards to the highest point 
humanly attainable. With 
forty operating bases from 
coast to coast ond anunsur- 
passed engineering tradi- 
tion, the twelve component 
| companies of Curtiss- 
| Wright present a united 
front in this newest of great 
industries —with the earn- 
ing possibilities that only 
nation-wide standards 


can bring. 














| James C. WILLSON | 


| & COMPANY 

| 39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 
 eetesesssere | 
ciated Companies, we are in a positionto =| 
answer inquiries concern this largest | 
» oo of invested capital in aviation. 























@@I BELIEVE that NATION’S BUSINESS 
is discussed by more business men 
than any other magazine. Scarcely a 
week goes by that one or more of 
the different men that call at my of- 
fice do not refer to some article in 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 9 9 


Ww. N. OUTLAND 
Summit Wholesale Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio 
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number of dollars than with establish- 
ing a stake in the future of the commu- 
nity for himself, seems impressed with 
the notion that the bond buyer gets 
back something less than the full earn- 
ing power of capital. 

Edgar Lawrence Smith, who first for- 
mulated in scientific terms the value of 
common stocks as a long-term invest- 
ment, still believes that there are times 
when bonds and cash are preferable to 
common shares. 


High hopes for world banks 


« THE proposed International Bank, 
whose statutes experts have gathered 
in Baden Baden to formulate, will be a 
formal successor to the informal rap- 
prochement among central banks which 
was introduced by the late Benjamin 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and Montagu Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. 

In spite of Secretary Stimson’s ruling 
that the Federal Reserve should not 
participate in the formation of the Bank 
for International Settlements, sponsors 
of the bank still hope that in time the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
like foreign central banks, will see fit to 
make a deposit in the new institution. 
Advocates of the bank of the Continent 
hope to make it far more than a clearing 
house for reparation payments. They 
hope to make it an instrument for en- 
lightened international financial coop- 
eration. 

The idea has wider potentialities than 
are commonly realized in this country. 
The British Treasury, fearing new com- 
petition for London, has desired to limit 
the scope of the bank. It is hoped on the 
other side that the new bank will start 
to operate on January 1 in place of the 
present Reparations Commission, which 
constitutes an invasion on German sov- 
ereignty. 


Laborites’ success stirs fear 


« THE dramatic exploits of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party are causing some con- 
cern in the City (the London financial 
district), which fears the minority party 
is doing too well. 

“The Labor Party is doing rather too 
well to suit us,”” a member of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange remarked to me. 
“It has enormously strengthened its 
prestige with the people, particularly 
since Philip Snowden’s victory at the 
Hague. Five years ago, when the Labor 
Party was in, the attitude of the City 
was ‘let them make fools of themselves, 
and the country will soon be sick of 
them.’ But this time, the Labor Party 


is doing so well that, if on the first break 
with Parliament it should go back to 
the electorate for a vote of confidence, 
it would be returned as a majority 
Government. 

“Then, in my opinion, it would be 
far more dangerous to conservative bus- 
iness than at present as a minority Gov- 
ernment. For the Party still advocates 
a capital levy, and a mere discussion of 
it, if Labor were a majority party, 
might result in a loss of business confi- 
dence, and in a sizable flight of capital 
from the country.” 


Paris stock yields are scant 


¢ STOCKS of late have offered a high- 
er income return in London, Berlin, and 
Rome than in New York. But in Paris 
the cash return, varying between one 
and three per cent, has been most nig- 
gardly of all. The shortage of capital in 
Berlin has resulted in extremely high 
yields on fixed maturity obligations. 
Lack of surplus wealth in Italy and the 
outside feeling that the permanence of 
the Mussolini dictatorship constituted 
a special risk have resulted in compara- 
tively high returns on Italian securities. 

Investors in different countries are 
actuated by varying philosophies. In 
England, where many live on their cap- 
ital, investors are concerned more with 
dividends than with earnings. Of course, 
the earning yardstick, which has been 
receiving increasing attention in the 
United States, is a more scientific meas- 
ure of the worth of a stock. 

Commenting on the American boom 
in stocks, a statistician said that it con- 
stituted a recognition by the public of 
Carl Snyder’s discovery of the law of 
secular trend—the doctrine that Amer- 
ican business normally grows at the rate 
of about three per cent a year. A fellow 
statistician, who was present at the in- 
formal conference, remarked, “‘Snyder 
drew curves to project the future of 
business, and the public has been dis- 
counting the hereafter.” 


The ultimate end of mergers 


¢ WILLIAM R. BASSETT, partner 
of Spencer Trask & Company, thinks 
the country has just begun to scratch 
the surface of merger possibilities. 

“If you give your imagination free 
play,” he told me, ‘‘ you can visualize, 
though you and I won't live to see It, 
the realization through mergers of the 
great unification of economic activity 
which the Socialists have dreamed of- 
only it will be accomplished without 
giving up utilization of the acquisitive 
instinct of men.” 
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Deeper and Broader Foundations 
for the Rising Skyline of Business 


Throughout the cities of America new 
giants of steel and concrete soar skyward. 
They symbolize the marked trend toward 
size in modern business, and typify the 
economic development of our country. 

Fear of size, generally, has been re- 
placed by its acceptance as a mark of an 
economically adjusted enterprise. This 
trend toward size makes necessary 
broader and deeper financial foundations 


for expanding industry and commerce. 

The consolidation of The Seaboard 
National Bank and The Equitable Trust 
Company brings to the service of their 
clients a more deeply entrenched foun- 
dation in resources and banking experi- 
ence. On this foundation the established 
business of today as well as the coming 
business of tomorrow can rely for their 
growing needs. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company * Total resources in excess of $800,000,000 
Main Office: 11 Broad Street, New York 


Off - of Out-of-Town Representatives: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
Foreign Offices: London, Patis, Mexico City 


When writing to THe Equrrastp Trust CoMPANY OF New York please mention Nation's Business 
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Steelerete 3 point protection 
in Modern Bank Vault Construction is 





Front Page News 


Steelerete Vault, now being installed in 
New University Avenue Bank Building, 





Madison, Wisc., is made feature news 
story on page 1 of Wisconsin State Journal 


M*** BANKERS in recent years have taken advantage of the oppor- 
i tunity to build increased confidence among present and prospective 


safety vault patrons by installing a 
The above newspaper clipping demonstrates 
the News Value of such construction. No 
ordinary vault construction could hope to 
gain such interest. It is because Steelcrete 
Vaults are proof against torch, drill and 
explosives and afford greatest protection to 





CUTTING FLAME 





Steelcrete 3 Point Protection Vault. 


Public Valuables that makes their installation 
Front Page News. You are invited to send 
for Certified Endorsements from Bankers 
who thoroughly investigated various sys- 
tems of vault construction before selecting 
the Steelcrete System. Write to us today. 














THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 


Branches: Boston Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Chicago NewYork Buffalo 








OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for 
Safety Guards and Partitions . .. Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 





When writing to Tur Consouipsren Expar 


v0 Mera. Companies please mention Nation's Business 








What Makes a 


Successful Executive? 


(Continued from page 40) 

of accounting must increase because ac- 
counting is simply the measurement of 
business happenings. The accounting 
department of a business reduces all the 
various problems and events of the many 
departments to the common pecuniary 
unit of measurement. 

Exacting and irksome as the system 
of pecuniary measurement may be at 
times, it is the only one the mind has 


| been able to devise. 


The importance of accounting has in- 
creased as the size of business has in- 
creased and it has become a paramount 
factor in the question of business suc- 
cess or failure. The business leader must 
be able to read reports and to picture 
men, departments and expense which 
are mirrored by the tables of dollars 
and cents. He must possess exactly the 
sort of ability which enables a military 
commander from reports and maps to 
picture the movements of armies. 








Sales experience is invalu- 
able to the modern executive 


The measurement of the flow of ma- 
terials into stores and through the proc- 
ess of manufacture and the flow of 
finished goods through the sales chan- 
nels must be at the fingertips of the up- 
to-date business executive, and he must 
know promptly whether his costs, over- 
heads and profit possibilities are being 
realized. 

I like to picture the manufacturing 
business as a drama of the moving 
dollar which is successively captured 
and released. The drama is explained 
by a sort of a rough diagram in the 
shape of a wheel or watch dial. 

We will start at the top of the watch 
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45) STRONG BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES ..... have already joined 
Northwests powerful Banking Institution 


LREADY thirty-five of the leading banks and trust 
companies in twenty-five cities in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Dakota and North Dakota 
have announced their affiliation with the Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 7,000 influential men and women living in 
the Northwest and Middle West have become stockholders 
and more than 500 leaders in business and finance, living 
in all parts of the Northwest and Middle West, have been 
called to the directorate of this powerful banking group 
and its affiliated institutions. 


Manufacturers and distributors interested in the North- 
west and Middle West can profit by the improved facilities 
and service this institution offers. For information, write 
the Business Service Department of the Northwest Ban- 





























INSTITUTION 


corporation. 
< > oe 
Affiliated InStitutions 
Minneapolis, Minn. Northwestern National Bank and Aberdeen, South Dakota . First National Bank 
: oo "aihlicted tanks in Minneapolis Deadwood, South Dakota . . . . First National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. Minnesota Loan & Trust Company Faribault, Minn... . . . Security Nat’l Bank & Trust Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . . . The Minnesota Company Fergus Falls, Minn. . . . Fergus Falls National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. | Midland National Bank and Trust Co. Huron, South Dakota. Netionel Bewe af Faves 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. . Metropolitan National Bank poe ig te n. ong . James yo oo 1 Bank 
Ss Moines, Iowa Jowa-Des Moines Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. tite No rth ll : nies: First Naphine ak 
Duluth, Minn. First and American National Bank Moorhead, Minnesota First National Bank 
uth,Mion. . First National Duluth Company Owatonna, Minnesota . Security State Bank 
Qmaha, Nebraska United States Nationa! Bank Rapid City, South Dakota . .«_, Férst National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska . United States Trust Company Sioux City,lowa . . . . _ Live Stock National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska . . . . . Stock Yards National Bank South St. Paul, Minn. . . Stock Yards National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska. . . . . South Omaha Savings Bank Sturgis, South Dakota. . . Commercial Nationa: Bank 
Mason City,lowa . . . . . . . Farst National Bank Wahpeton, North Dakota Citizens National Bank 
Fargo, North Dakota First National Bank & Trust Company Watertown, South Dakota Citizens National Bank 
La Crosse, Wisconsin . National Bank of La Crosse Watertown, South Dakota . _. First Nattonal Bank 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Security National Bank Winona, Minna. . ° . The First National Bank 
A 
<e hari. +> 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources over $430,000,000.00 


When writing to NorrHwest BANCORPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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New York .« 
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Economic Reports 


American Appraisals for stock 


issues include reports setting 


forth not only the cost of repro- 


duction and sound value of the 
physical property, but also an 
analysis showing how property 
renewal, maintenance, and de- 
preciation affect earnings, as 
well as a complete survey re- 
vealing the value of the enter- 
prise as a whole. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
G ANY 


OMP. 


Chicago + 
and Principal Cities 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Milwaukee 








JOSLIN'S 


(a Ge & fey 


TIME STAMP 







Greatest Value 
Ever Offered! 


The Stamp with a Memory! 
Durable - Efficient - Lightweight — 
Convenient - Attractive 
Records time, date and other data on 
fice and factory correspondence, forms anu otner routine records. 


‘rotects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures permanent 
records, Dust-proof nickel-plated case protects accurate clock. 
Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only $17.50 each. 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead—then Mail 
anufacturing Co., 
USA. 


LIN M 
A Je Mich.. 


eeceoerr® 











Why [I am No Longer 


a Socialist)? 


by JOHN SPARGO 


A former Socialist leader tells why he 
discarded his Socialistic theory in favor 
of Capitalism. 

This article appeared in Nation's 
Business early in 1928. It has been re- 


printed in booklet form for the conven- 
ience of readers. 


100 copies, $4.00 
Single copy, five cents 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D.C 














or at 12 o’clock, with a dollar in cash 
in the bank. The purchasing depart. 
ment spends this dollar for raw materia] 
and imprisons it in “‘stores” for a week, 
or a month or longer; it escapes only to 
find itself in another captivity, locked 
up in “work in progress” from which un- 
marketable state it eventually emerges, 
according to the speed of the system, 
into the form of “finished goods,” which 
are moved into sales places. 

But the dollar is still a dollar; and the 
objective of the business is not attained 
until it is finally liberated by sales and 
thereby becomes “‘accounts receivable,” 
worth, if the business leader is a success- 
ful merchant, a little more than a dol- 
lar; or if he is extremely successful, it 
may become a dollar and a half on the 
books. Finally it is collected and again 
is in the form of cash in the bank, a 
dollar—plus the gross profit made. 


Speed makes more profit 


THAT is the quick asset wheel or the 
drama of the moving dollar. The system 
employed by each manufacturer and 
the ability of his men will determine 
how fast the wheel turns. The faster it 
can be turned, the greater the turnover 
of working capital, the more the profits 
and the less the inventory. 

Speaking of speed it should be obvious 
(but many won’t see it) that speedy 
action by men and systems, as con- 
trasted with easy going and deliber- 
ative practice, will increase output and 
profits. The man who acts quickly and 
works fast is infinitely more valuable 
than the deliberator who makes up his 
mind slowly and usually moves slowly 
in action. 

The dollar spent for fixed assets such 
as plants and real estate drops out of 
quick assets—can never serve there 
again—and remains forever in captiv- 
ity. Therefore, the only justifications 
for ever moving a quick asset dollar into 
fixed assets are to provide increased 
productive capacity or sales facilities, 
or increased profits through economies. 

This drama of the moving dollar is 
not written by playwrights nor is it 
told in words. It is composed by the 
accountant and is expressed in figures. 

The mind of the business leader must 
be able at any given moment to in 
terpret every detail of this accounting 
picture. 

No matter whether a man hopes to 
be a financial executive, a sales execu- 
tive or a production executive, this 
ability to understand financial and 
operating reports on a broad scale 1s 
essential to really effective industrial 
leadership. 
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Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 




















« “Wove what ts 


CHEAPEST lo move 


ede RIES now seek the open spaces 
for the same reason that they once hud- 


dled in great cities. 


Business was not massed because busi- 
ness men loved the city. Nor are industries 
leaving the cities today for love of green 
pastures. They simply seek the location 
where they can most effectively produce 
what the consumer will buy. 


Since men, raw materials and power 
must be assembled, factory location be- 
comes a question of which is the cheapest 
to move. If raw materials are moved too 
far, freight charges unduly swell the price. 
If men are moved to the plant, their food 
and gear must also be massed there. That 
adds to costs. 


Once power could not be moved. It had 
to be used where it was generated. Then the 
steam engine massed men about the factory 
chimneys of great cities. It also spun a web 
of iron rails out to virgin soil and new found 
coal beds. Men and materials were moved 
to the power. To the great collection of 
machinery the rails brought raw materials 


Vv 


When writing to Miers West U 





and fuel and sent back finished goods. The 
capacity to turn out goods was increased, 
but much of the advantage was lost in the 
greater amount of transportation and dis- 
tribution services made necessary by the 
widening gap between men and the soil, 
between the engine and its fuel. 


But when steam power was changed 
into electricity, power became mobile. 


The construction of widespread electric 
transmission systems made possible the 
universal movement of power to virtually 
every point on the map, giving the small 
town a quality of power supply hitherto the 
exclusive possession of the big city. Manu- 
facture, so far as its power requirements are 
concerned, can take place anywhere, for 
power can be readily delivered to any point. 
We move what is most cheaply moved: the 
economical and facile movement of power 
more and more replaces the expensive and 
complicated movement of raw materials. 

ge A Ns 

Provision of power supply to small communities 
on a scale equivalent to the service available in 
the great metropolitan centers is the achievement 
and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities 
System, a group of electric companies furnishing 
service to more than four thousand communities 
located in twenty-nine states. 


riirres Company please mention Nation’s Business 


The strategic position of the small town in American 
industrial development is fully discussed in the book- 
let, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle 
West Utilities Company (72 West Adams Street, 
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MippLE WEstT UTILITIES COMPANY 
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EN of affairs often take their knotty 
problems home at night. They do 
? so unwillingly; but they are forced 
to, in order to think things through. In 
other words, they bring their work to a 
place where it is Quiet. 





Many business leaders, however, wisely 
reverse this method. They bring Quiet to 
the place where they work. Realizing the 
dollars-and-cents value of concentration, 
they make concentration possible to them- 
selves during the day—by eliminating the 
needless noise that infests their offices. 


These business men are beginning with 
the installation of carpets, which deaden, 





“Quietized” private 
office of Colonel Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, nation- 
ally-known business 
economist, and vice- 
president, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


blotter-like, the distracting, nerve-racking 
sounds that come from within and without. 


You are the captain of your business 
day. You can make it what you will. How 
long will you submit to being “bullied” by 
office noise? How long will you put off 
quietizing your office? 

There is a Mohawk dealer near you. 
Call him in. Let him quote you prices 
and show you samples of Mohawk 
carpetings. You can choose among them 
just the fabric you want, at the price you 
want to pay, and so assure yourself, in 
your office, of beauty, warmth, comfort- 
and endless, productive Quiet. 


MOHAWK RUGS &% CARPETS 


© 1929 monAwK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


When writing to Monawk Carren Mutts please mention Nation’s Business 











ABOUT 29, OF THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION 










THE MAIN) BUNCH 15 






CLIMBING ON AHEAD! 


STOP THEM! STOP 
THEM! THISGENER 
ATION 18 GOING 

TRAIGHT TO PERDITION. 













We might remember that every road goes in two directions 


A Young Man Looks at Business 


By DARWIN L. TEILHET 


OST young men in busi- 
ness, from what I have 
seen, have a firm private 
belief that most older men 

are hidebound conserva- 
lives and, because they have succeeded, 
are haughty, sometimes patronizing, 
and entirely impossible to understand. 
Many older men have expressed them- 
selves, often and early, in conversations 
and in print, about the younger busi- 
hess generation. They will tell you that 
the young man doesn’t know how to 
work, that he is unstable, pampered, 
and used to having things given him on 
the proverbial silver platter. 

rhis establishes an unfortunate gap 
between different generations. Perhaps 
you employ younger men. Perhaps you 
have wondered sometimes what they 
actually think of you and your gener- 
a Perhaps you wonder more often 
nia well these same young men will 
‘lanage your business after you have 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


retired and placed your life’s work in 
their hands. 

As long as the two generations look 
at each other across a wall of mutual 
misunderstanding and doubt there is 
mistrust on one side and lack of sympa- 
thy on the other. These walls vanish as 
soon as one man takes the courage to 
establish an intimate personal contact 
with the other. 


An old man too youthful 


AN EXECUTIVE of an American firm 
in Berlin, who was considered by every 
younger member as a haughty and 
ultra conservative old gentleman, gave 
me a completely new opinion of himself 
after I had taken an extended trip with 
him down the Rhine. I discovered that 
his haughtiness was nothing but a thin 
cloak of shyness, and that in the last 
year he had reorganized his business 
along such modern American lines that 


three of his younger executives had re- 
signed in horror. He proved an interest- 
ing and fascinating leader, and I am 
sure I did ten times as much work for 
him after I knew him and what he 
wanted as I did before. 

A father told me privately that he 
had found it impossible to meet his son 
on common ground after the latter’s 
absence of four years at college, and 
that he thought the whole blankety 
blank younger generation was going 
straight to perdition as fast as it could 
go with high-speed automobiles and air- 
planes. He put his son to work in his 
factory in disgust and now, ten years 
afterwards, the father plays golf every 
afternoon and allows the son full charge 
of the business. He is convinced that 
his son is a most remarkable young 
man. His son had talent, but it was the 
father who nursed it and brought it out. 

In this modern age of extremely hard 
and fast competition many organiza- 
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tions allow themselves to slip into an 
impersonalized attitude toward their 
employes that is unconsciously resented 
by the younger men. 

A friend of mine quit his position as 
assistant sales manager of a large wash- 
ing-machine factory two years ago, 
when he was ten years out of college, 
and started learning a profession. He 
said, ““Our business was so interested in 
actual results that no one had time to 
train me for anything ahead. I was sup- 
posed to have an executive position, 
but actually I was bound hand and foot 
by red tape to my immediate superior. 
It took me ten years to learn what I 
could have learned in five with a little 
attention—I decided to get out before 
[ was too old, so I quit.”” The business 
lost an investment of ten years, the man 
lost an admirable position. 


Easy to hurt morale 


AN OLD and established business may 
grow careless of employe morale. Men 
are brought in from the outside to fill 
positions, without any attempts at ex- 
planations. This is always disturbing to 
the young man who has grown up with 
the business and who has envisaged 
himself as a possible applicant for pro- 
motion. 

The executive in charge of the de- 
partment becomes engrossed in the ma- 
terial success of his department. He 
forgets that there are ambi- 
tious younger men under him. 


NATION’S 


ing. My department chief left and was 
confident I could fill his place; they 
pulled in a fellow older than I from the 
outside—so I left!” 

Some of the most progressive organi- 
zations are taking cognizance of the 
fact that their future success depends 
as much upon the younger men as upon 
any other factor. One eminently suc- 
cessful manager told a group of young 
men, “I will not have to worry about 
the future of my organization ten years 
from now, because I am shaping the 
future right now.” 

He paused for emphasis. He was a 
real speaker as well as a good manager 
and had the crowd with him from the 
start, “I am deliberately using my time 
to train the men under me, and by that 
means I know that I won’t have to 
worry about what they are going to do 
when I have retired.” 

Little wonder that he built up a ten- 
million-dollar aluminum utensil business 
in as many years! 

Many of us wonder why the orderly 
and systematic search for knowledge 
conducted in the greater universities 
and graduate business colleges cannot 
be successfully imitated in modern busi- 
ness. In future years the man of the 
younger generation certainly will ex- 
periment in speeding up the instruction 
of the men following them. 

In the system such as we younger 
men envisage, the personnel department 
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will be greatly enlarged, its scope in- 
creased. Instead of recruiting in an 
almost haphazard .manner, all person- 
nel departments will follow the present 
tactics of such pioneering firms as Gen. 
eral Electric and the American Tele. 
phone Company. These firms pick their 
men wisely and then train them sys- 
tematically, weeding out the incompe- 
tents from the beginning. 


The change is growing 


RESEARCH organizations have been 
compelled to follow this procedure be- 
cause of the necessity of accurate and 
caretul work. Business as it is organized 
today still follows the older and more 
wasteful plan through inertia, but al- 
ready increasing competition is slow]; 
forcing recognition of a need for change. 

In Germany, young men apply for 
business positions with their doctor’s 
diplomas in their hands. This may be 
an unscientific substitute for a system 
of supervised business training, but even 
so the German method is showing re- 
markable results. 

The previous generations did not need 
as much schooling as we did because 
they were experiencing new and un- 
known conditions that forced them to 
carve out their own educations. At 
present, business is attracting more and 
more men who have had some oppor- 
tunity to absorb the benefits of an ad- 
mittedly rudimentary and 
pioneering attempt tosuper- 








Most young men worth any- 
thing are inordinately am- 
bitious. A good executive 
will capitalize this young 
ambition for the benefit of his 
department. Another can 
cause a rumbling, unseen in- 
ternal friction and drive all 
the able future executives 
away, ahappening that could 
seriously cripple the entire 
organization ten years later. 
Another acquaintance of 
mine once explained, ““The 
only training I had was what 
I dug out for myself. Every 
one ahead of me was too 
busy making the business 
pay dividends. As a result 
my training was extremely 
haphazard. My time—which 
I felt was just as important to 
the company as anyone else’s 
~was wasted. I had to learn 
what I did through experi- 
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DON'T WORRY, SON, WHY Tf 


T) I'M BACKING You- WE'LL BEAT IT 





KNOCKED ouT THis SAME 
PROBLEM THAT YOu'RE SC necraen’ 
NOW,OVER TWENTY YEARS AGo. 





AGAIN , Lessee dot ' 


THE BEGINNER 










sede personalexperience, the 
teaching of the results of the 
experience of others. 

In many lines the present 
antiquated system shows 
signs of slowly breaking 
down. 

If a man must take 20 
years to learn what he 
ought to learn in ten years, 
then ten years are wasted, 
and business as a whole 
and the organization he is in 
loses just as much as the 
man does. That is the heart 
and soul of the ferment mo- 
tivating the younger men 
of today.They believe they 
will be ready to do the work 
of the men ahead of them 
more quickly and make 
those men free sooner if the 
men ahead will only give 
them a little more of their 
time—and let the younger 











ence, and I committed many 
errors in learning that could 
have been prevented by sys- 
tematic teaching and train- 


A little time in training the youngsters 
will save a lot of worry in future years 


men give the business more 
of theirs. They want the 
opportunity to prove thetr 
conviction. 
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OHNS-MANVILLE Industrial Flooring is defi- 
nitely a “made-to-order” flooring. In other 
words, its composition is modified to suit particular 
requirements of service. When used in laboratories 
and plants making dyes, batteries or other products 
whose manufacture involves the handling of chem- 
icals, our Engineering Department is prepared to 
make a survey of your plant and recommend the 
right floor—highly resistant to chemical action— 
that will give you the most economical service for 
your conditions. 
Such chemical resistance is obtained in Johns- 
Manville Flooring without sacrificing other advan- 
tages. This flooring is unusually tough and durable, 











INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


When writing t 


but if it should be damaged by some severe shock, 
repairs can be quickly and easily made. Johns- 
Manville Industrial Flooring will not crack nor 
warp under normal temperature changes. Its resil- 
iency and sanitary advantages contribute to the 
efficiency and health of the workers. Especially im- 
portant where chemicals are handled is its anti-slip 
surface which is effective in preventing accident. 


We have compiled a record showing the ratings 
of the leading floorings on the 12 important points 
of flooring value. This record contains conclusive 
information and should be in the hands of every 
executive specifying flooring. The coupon will 
bring it to you. 


JOHNS MANVICLE 


\ CORPORATION 




























JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


{Branches in all large cities} 
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Where ACIDS Eat Your Floors Away 





New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


Please send me a copy of your Industrial Flooring record. 


Johns -Manville Nea ge eae ae, ian tae Oo pec 


Sn. oc viccckude babouenesnsbecQaseaneps cease e 
nm IF-43-15 


DINE is ood 6utBdncnbnccestesbhesaueebssdescoses 


o JoHNs-MANVILLE Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The “Y and E’’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years” 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of guality—high standards of workmanship 
—integrity of pu rpose—constant service tocustomers. 














You should have 
a personal safe 
y peewe executive position deserves 


the convenience of having private 
business records perfectly safe=— yet 


instantly available. Like a safety de- 
posit box, this “Y and E”’ safe resists 
fire, theft and prying eyes. Here are 
8.2 cubic feet of interior space in only 
the room of a swivel chair. The low 
cost of this attractive safe (in four 
finishes) is repaid through the imme- 
diate executive-action you can take. 


Phone for the **Y and E”’ 
Representative 


When you contemplate rearranging the 
equipment or systems in your office, call in a 
“Y and E” representative. You will be sur- 
prised at the many new conveniences and ideas 
he can tell you about. Phone the “Y and E” 
store in your city or write us for more informa- 
tion on this and the many other “Y and E” 
safes available. 


YAWMANoFRBE MFG.@ 
1128 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


Ge, OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES + STEEL SHELVING + 
DESKS 7 SAFES 7 OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
’ BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT y ’ 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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The Worid’s Worst Waste 


(Continued from page 42) 
I sink a well, I may get both my oil 
and yours. This fact may lead you and 
me to a wasteful competition in sinking 
wells. 

Oil is largely a self-mining mineral. 
It is likely to have gas pressure back 
of it, which forces it out when a well 
reaches it. Gas, in fact, always occurs 
in conjunction with oil. 

This gas also has a value. The house- 
wife can use it to light the pantry or 
cook the eggs. 


Gas, too, is a costly waste 


COUNTLESS millions of dollars’ worth 
of this gas have been lost and are still 
being lost through allowing it to go off 
into the air. Three oil fields near Los 
Angeles, it has been shown, have wasted 
enough gas in two years to have sup- 
plied that city for a quarter of a century. 
The gas waste in California is as great 
as though 25,000 tons of coal daily were 
bought, paid for, piled up and uselessly 
burned. 

Yet, this is not the worst of the situa- 
tion. The gas pressure is vital to the 
production of oil. When enough gas has 
escaped there is no longer sufficient 
pressure to force the oil to the surface. 
An-oil field may produce only $100,- 
000,000 worth of oil, when, had gas 
pressure been conserved, it would have 
produced $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. 
The profit is lost to the producers, but, 
more important, that additional oil is 
forever lost to the public. It may lie 
there inaccessible in the sand when an 
oil shertage has descended upon the 
world. 

Yet, it is possible to capture most of 
this gas as it emerges, extract certain 
gasoline from it, use it commercially, 
or force it back into the earth to help 
maintain the necessary pressure. 

It has been shown that, from a single 
oil field, 100 billion cubic feet of gas 
equal in value to five and a half million 
tons of coal were lost. Frequently not 
more than 35 per cent of the oil is re- 
covered from a field and sometimes, it is 
said, the percentage is not more than 
ten. 

In California agitation against this 
loss of gas has been going on for years. 
Still, of 1,400 million feet of gas pro- 
duced daily, only 700 million feet are 
used, and but 18 million feet returned 
to the ground to maintain pressure. 

However, the California Conserva- 
tion Law which went into effect in Sep- 


tember isexpected to bring improvemen;. 
Drilling too many wells on a giver 
area is another wasteful practice. It has 
been shown that one well to ten or % 
acres is usually sufficient for the eco. 
nomical development of a field. Fre. 
quently, however, ten or more wells are 
drilled on a single acre. A hundred wells 
might be put down where one would have 
been enough and both gas and oil 
wasted from every well. 

The Santa Fe Springs Field, near Los 
Angeles, is an example of this sort oj 
drilling. This is a highly developed 
area. Everybody that had a bit of land 
put down as many wells as he could as 
quickly as possible. Since his neighbo: 
was do ng the same thing, it was neces 
sary that he should. In this field alon: 
it -is-estimated that $250,000,000 has 
been spent in drilling unnecessary wells. 
This money has either been unneces- 
sarily lost to the operators, or the cost 
transferred to the consumer. 

In this same area another type ot! 


- folly-avas demonstrated. After the field 


had been producing for years it became 
known that there were oil-bearing sands 
at a lower level. When this discover) 
was made, there was already an over- 
production of oil in this area. There was 
no occasion for bringing in new pro- 
duction. The oil was carefully stored 
underground where it might have 
awaited favorable conditions for bein, 
brought to the surface. 


Cooperation is a scarcity 


THE landowners and operators in the 
district conferred and 85 per cent 0! 
them agreed to await better market ccn- 
ditions. A 15 per cent minority was un- 
willing to wait. It began drilling to the 
lower sands and the others had to dv 
the same. 

Thus, despite adequate knowledge 0! 
what should be done, a great excess 0! 
wells was sunk and the oil from the 
lower levels brought to the surface 
when it was not needed. The operators 
spent money they should not have 
spent, exhausted a resource when it was 
not needed, and got a much smalle' 
return than they would have if the: 
had waited. 

This sort of procedure is called town: 
lot’ drilling. It brings all the oil of a 
field on the market quickly, almost at 
the same time. It is likely to make 
storage above ground necessary, which 
immediately adds 50 cents to the cost 
of a barrel of oil. It cannot take care ol 
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of Diesel Engine... 


will serve YOU most effectively? 


WORTHINGTON 
PUMPS 7) 
COMPRESSORS 


CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 


DIESEL ENGINES 
GAS ENGINES 
| FEEDWATER HEATERS 


WATER, OIL and 
GASOLINE METERS 






an 
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OU can obtain the standard 
Worthington Four-cycle Air-injec- 
tion Diesel Engine in 3-cylinder to 
8-cylinder sizes...300 to 900 hp.... 
to suit your individual requirements. 


This engine is of the vertical, slow 
speed, heavy duty, single-acting type. 
It has a more conservative rating, 
lower rotative speed and greater 
weight per horsepower than any simi- 
lar engine manufactured in the United 
States. 


Produced by an organization which 
has had over 32 years experience in 
building internal combustion engines, 
this engine is being used as a prime 
mover by more thana score of widely 





divergent industries. It has materially 
reduced power costs for more than 
600 users. 


Here is a modern engine built to 
standards that assure a long life of 
reliable service. It is a time-proven 
member of the Worthington Line 
of Diesels, which inciudes also two- 
cycle engines of both single-acting 
solid injection and double-acting air- 
injection types. 


May we send a competent engineer 
to study your needs and give you defin- 
ite information on Worthington’s abil- 
ity to meet them? Descriptive literature 
will be sent upon request. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Works: Harrison, N. J. 


Cincinnati, Obio 


Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 
District Sales Offices: 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS gp 


PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY TULSA 
LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Princival Cities of all Foreign Countries 








When writing to Worrurxcron Pump anp Macuinery Coreorarion 7 


Yease mention Nation’s Business 
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($920,000,000.00 to 


paid 
policy-holders of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 


It 


pays 
to be 
ATNA-IZED 


/ 





See the AEtna-izer in your commu- | 


nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The tna Life Insurance Company « The tna 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Axtomobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 


Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically | 


every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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the gas produced. It is wrong in every 
way. It is typical of this industry, 
which, despite its enormous size, is prac- 
tically without cooperative organiza- 
tion. 

A business is indeed in a poor plight 
when the finding of new sources of sup- 
ply, a blessing under proper conditiens, 
causes a whole industry to shudder. 
Yet this is exactly what happens when 
a new oil field is brought in. 

I once sat in a meeting of oil men at 
which it was seriously proposed to burn 
500,000 barrels of stored oil for the sake 
of the condition of the market. I have 
in my files a letter refusing to buy oil 
produced at Spindletop, on the Texas 
coast, at five cents a barrel. Some years 
later, however, the Southern Pacific, 
which runs past this once famous field, 
was importing Mexican oil and paying 
a good price for it. There was tragic 
loss in both these cases because of un- 
controlled and useless production. 

Instinctively, the producer wants the 
greatest amount of oil he can get in the 
least possible time. Instinctively, the 
Government thinks of conservation. 
These two viewpoints seem diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Properly 
analyzed, however, they are not. 

The individual would not want to 
produce unwisely were it not for the 
fear that his neighbor will get the lion’s 
share of the oil. If one landholder in a 
field drills, the others are forced to do 
likewise. If all the landholders operated 
as a unit, the maximum of returns might 
be procured. This would be to the ad- 
vantage of all. Everybody would get a 
better return. The field could be scien- 
tifically developed and the production 
might be brought in when the market 
is favorable. 


Salt Creek was well managed 


| THERE are plenty of examples of this 
| sort of development. Salt Creek field, 


in Wyoming, for instance, is controlled 
by a few producers who agreed, years 
ago, on unit operation. They measured 


| the production capacity of each well. 
| When the market and pipeline capacity 





| 


made it necessary, they allocated 20 
per cent, 50 per cent, 60 per cent, pro- 
duction to these wells. 

The same sort of thing has been done 
at other places. Near those fields about 
Los Angeles where ‘town-lot develop- 
ment has run riot, are others, scientifi- 
cally drilled, where production is de- 
pendent upon the market. There is no 
lack of examples of the proper han- 
dling of fields. Methods are well known. 
The trouble is practically always caused 
by willful minorities. 


The life of an oil field is short. In the 
past, half the field’s production has 
come in the first four or five years. The 
other half might come over a decade or 
generation with an ever decreasing out- 
put. Three per cent of the wells, the big 
ones, produce 50 per cent of the oi]— 
while 300,000 wells produce the other 
50 per cent. 


For use but not waste 


THE conservationists do not object to 
abundant use of oil for all proper pur- 
poses. But, regardless of abundance, 
there can be no excuse for waste. There 
can be no excuse for producing oil when 
there is already too much. Only a fool- 
ish grocer would keep pouring molasses 
in a jug already running over. But this 
is exactly what the oil people are doing. 

The Government sees all this. The 
industry sees it. The states see it. Even 
the majority of individual oil men see it. 
But nobody dares stop lest the other 
fellow get ahead of him. 

Now the President has inaugurated 
a conservation movement. He wants 
the industry, the oil-producing states 
and the Federal Government to get to- 
gether in a scheme to stop waste. They 
all want to get together. They do not 
know how. There must be concerted 
action between owners within a single 
field, between fields, between states. 
Bringing this about is the problem. 

One meeting, that at Colorado 
Springs, looking to this end, has been 
held. It was a preliminary conference 
to which everybody who desired could 
come and everybody was given an op- 
portunity to speak. The delegates ap- 
pointed by the various governors un- 
doubtedly left Colorado Springs with 
the impression that there was a real 
problem and an attempt is now being 
made to find a practical method of deal- 
ing with it. 

How can a state bring about unit 
operation of a field? How can it prevent 
production when there is already too 
much oil above ground? How can it pre- 
vent wasteful operations? How can the 
situation be controlled so that one state 
can cut down its production without 
giving another state an advantage? How 
can cut-throat competition be stopped 
between localities? How can oil which 
is fit for such refined services as pro- 
pelling limousines or airplanes be with- 
held from performing the work of coal? 

One method of treating converts 40 
per cent of crude oil into gasoline. 
Other easily attainable methods produce 
60 per cent or more of gasoline. If the 
industry achieved 60 per cent of gaso- 
line from its crude, it could provide fuel 
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The history of 
great ship is 
IN THE FILES 


NE day, a man with vision said to 

his associates, “Let’s build a ship”. 
From that day on, through design, 
finance, engineering, construction and 
equipping, there were written records 
of every detail. These, and the records 
of every voyage the great ship makes, 
are preserved for reference in files. 


The files hold the history of the ship. 
New chapters are added each day. 
And each day, past history must be 
consulted, as a guide for the future. 


So with every activity of man. Records 
are the control—the business memory. 


In your business, let GF Allsteel Files 
preserve your records. These files, of 
permanent and beautiful steel, are 
made to consume less time in filing 
and Jess time in finding. And that’s 
all there is to record keeping—filing 
business documents—everything from 
small cards to large maps and plans 
—so that they shall always be instantly 
and certainly accessible. 


\ GF filing specialist is ready now to 
help you get service like that from the 
liling system of your business. 


_,.-._. ATTACH THIS COUPON TO __,__, \ 
{- YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD . 


THE GENERAL FrREPROOFING Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


" i of Please send me a copy of the GF 
pores and Survives Allsteel Office Equipment Catalog. 



































¥ 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. od at 
BR Anon Ohio — Canadian Plant, Toronto me 

NCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Firm —__—_——— 

4 Zz he GF Allsteel Line: Desks, Tables, Filing Cabinets, Address OL Te, 
ectional Files, Document Files, Filing Supplies, City. State By 
ransfer Cases, Safes, Storage Cabinets, Shelving \ an eS 

mention Nation’s Business 


When writing to THe General Frreproorine Co. please 
2 ng HE 
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Speed with Accuracy 
Reduces Figure Work Costs 


The ultimate in low cost of figure work is attained, 
when Speed-with-Accuracy is applied practically to 
all the calculations of Billing, Inventory, Payroll, 
Estimates, Cost, Percentage, Audits, Distribution 
—and all other figure operations in accounting. 


With the Comptometer it is so applied. 
Comptometer speed insures rapid production. 


Automatic controls safeguard operation, even 
at the highest speed. 


Comptometer schools place at the disposal of 
employers, trained operators capable of turning 
out work at low unit cost. 


If you are interested in lower figure work costs 
in your office, a Comptometer man will be glad to 
talk it over with you. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 





ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt 8 Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 














] 


























When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mra. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


for our nearly 30 million automobiles 
and use 250 million barrels less crude 
oil every year. 

Some contend that the production of 
crude oil can be left to the simple oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand. 
They forget that price will not restore 
exhausted oil fields. Others contend that 
simple agreements between the produ- 
cers will solve the problem. But what 
if willful individuals refuse to enter 
agreements? The recent failure of such 
a plan in California indicates the hope- 
lessness of voluntary effort. 

There ave many interests at issue. 
There is the landowner; there is the 
royaltyowner; there is the leaseowner 
and the various contracts based on 
these ownerships. 


Unanimous agreement is needed 


THE problem is to draw up an agree- 
ment that all three classes will approve 
and observe. The migratory character 
of petroleum makes it necessary for 
adjoining property to produce or lose 
some portion of the oil underlying it. 
For this reason practically 100 per cent 
agreement to a curtailment program is 
necessary. 

A striking demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of writing such an agreement 
has just been made. A year ago the 
stupendously rich Kettleman Hills oil 
field was found in California. Some of 
the land in it was government land. 
Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior, insisted that, in an absence 
of a need for the oil, it should not te 
produced. The Government, however, 
had no authority to hold up the produc- 
tion. Despite this, after months of con- 
ference the various interested parties 
were brought to sign an agreement not 
to produce for a year and a half, and in 
the meantime, to study the possibilities 
of cooperative development and oper- 
ation of this field so that the maximum 
returns could be obtained from it. Ket- 
tleman Hills, it would appear, is to be- 
come a demonstration of the proper 
handling of a great oil field. 

This was accomplishéd through per- 
suasion. It brings up the vital ques- 
tion of how the minority percentage— 
for it is undoubtedly a minority—can 
be made to conform to what is undoubt- 
edly in the public interest. 

If such a power existed equally in all 
the interested states and was used when 
the industry itself asked its use, it would 
provide a proper method of regulating 
the production of crude oil and a proper 
opportunity to conserve for the interests 
of the nation and the people this mineral 
so much a part of our national life. 
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Why all the 


aste in 


Crating ) 





I “Cut-to-Size” 


crates backed by 
the Weyerhaeuser 
laboratory method 
is effecting large 
savings for many 
manufacturers in 
- lumber, labor, 
space, freight and 
damage claims. 
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ERHAPS there appears to be no 
crating waste in your plant. But “waste” is a relative term. 
New methods—new processes—new materials, make old stand- 
ards wasteful. Until your crating methods have been scientif- 
ically analyzed by crating specialists you cannot be swre that 
there are no crating wastes. 
7 Ef v7 


The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out crating wastes for manufacturers— 
waste in lumber, in freight charges, in space, in man-power, in 
equipment inventory, in damaged shipment claims. And stop- 
ping them by the use of scientifically designed crates, made of 
light weight crating lumber, cut-to-size and bundled ready for 
immediate assembly, or nailed into sections as the need may be. 


If your products are standardized it will pay you to have your 
crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 








aaa 











FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
Specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 


When writing to Weveruacuser Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS <i 
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THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


lst 4 qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing needs. 

A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 

4 rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineersstudy 
: your Crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight w less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed ofassembly in the packing room. 
4th A new crate is designed, built and 
tested in the laboratory. 
5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
' thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 
6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
' the various membersand sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
thecorrectsize oinails,andthe best method 
of packing the merchandise into the Crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 
7th Your sample product is shipped back 
to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged forif necessary.) 
8th Weverhaeuser submitsto youa detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carried to any desired 
stage of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoii 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in crating: 


lst It saves in freight bills both by scien- 
tificdesign, eliminating excessmembers, 

pd by the application of strong light weight 
Se 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 
sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces to a minimum or eliminates 
investment in crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition’”’ claims—by 
proper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 
7 7 ¢ 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impracticable, you will find that 
theuse of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 
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WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








Simplifying Hardware Selling 


By GEORGE E. HALL 


President, Hall Hardware Company, Minneapolis 


BOUT 20 hardware retail- 
ers attended the meet- 
ing.The discussion 
grew heated. All were 
in accord in denounc- 

ing the new form of competition. 

They agreed that something had to 

be done quickly to prevent the in- 
dependent dealer from being driven 

out of business. A retailer from a 

prosperous Minnesota townsummed 
up the discussion by declaring: 

“Our big competitors are taking 
a lot of profitable business away 
from us. They’re draining the life- 
blood from our business, because 
they’re way underselling us. They’re 
able to get much lower prices be- 
cause they place big orders and buy 
direct. To get our business back 
we've got to meet their prices, and 
we can’t do it as long as we buy in- 
dividually from jobbers. So we must 
get together, pool our orders, and 
go direct to the manufacturers and 
demand their lowest prices.” 

This meeting, though quite in the 
modern fashion, was held more than 
16 years ago. That fact serves to 
remind us that the menace of mass 
distribution is not new. 

Sixteen years ago the hardware man 
was not only worried over the growing 
competition of the mail-order houses, 
but was concerned because department 
stores were opening hardware depart- 
ments. A great many retailers were con- 
vinced that their problem would be 
solved if they could buy their goods 
cheaply enough. 





“Cheap buying” was the cry 


A COOPERATIVE buying association 
resulted from the meeting; but it was not 
successful. Manufacturers were skepti- 
cal. Wholesalers naturally opposed the 
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SIXTEEN years ago «the new compe- 


tition” worried hardware merchants. 
New competition is still the cry but 
some merchants are no longer worried 





Since we organized we hav« 
progressed from a thousand 
square feet in a storage ware- 
house building to a large new 
structure equipped with every 
modern facility, including our 
own convention hall. 


500 stockholders 


THE building is owned al- 
most entirely by our 500stock- 
holders; it has been enlarged 
several times and is now on 
of the largest modern build- 
ings in the Minneapolis whole- 
sale district. 

Our actual progress, how- 
ever, is marked by the success 
of our stockholders. We have 
but one, a retail hardware 
dealer, in each of the towns 
within the economic trading 
area of Minneapolis, and we 
sell him exclusively in his 
town. Each stockholder owns 
$500 worth of our common 





movement. After about a year, the or- 
ganizers decided that they must have a 
warehouse and operate their association 
as a wholesale business. 

This experience was taken into ac- 
count in the formation of the Hall Hard- 
ware Company. After 15 years our busi- 
ness has grown to a volume of more 
than $4,000,000 which we obtained last 
year at an overhead and distribution 
cost of slightly less than nine per cent. 
This expense increased a little last year 
because of building operations, but we 
expect to reduce it to eight and a half 
per cent for 1929—the average of our 
overhead and distribution expense for 
the last five years. 


stock and he cannot own more 

nor less. When he joins our 

organization, hegivesthecom- 
pany an option on his stock, agreeing 
to sell it to us at the book value should 
he leave the organization. 

Our financial plan is simple. The 20 
organizers of the company pledged them- 
selves to supply $100,000 for working 
capital and we had somewhat less the 
first year. 

We adopted the policy of paying our 
surplus profits by issuing preferred stock 
to be redeemed in order of issue as our 
capital increased to meet our require- 
ments. We sell our goods at a margin 
and give our stockholders the advantage 
of our savings in expense. . 

We have reduced by more than me 
per cent the average cost of distributing 
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The heaviest carload of its kind ever carried: in America 






A little hefty haulin’ 
on the Heavy Duty Road 






A MANUFACTURER of electrical equipment recently came to the 
Erie with the problem of transporting four transformers and their 
auxiliary equipment, 






‘All right,”’ said the Erie men. The necessary cars were provided, 
the shipment was loaded and carried safely to its destination. 





Each transformer weighed 270,000 pounds, the heaviest load of its = ' 
kind ever carried on a railroad car in America. To make the clear- 7, 
ances, ‘‘well-type’’ cars had to be used, but Erie had the equipment. 








This was a large contract, but Erie took it in its stride. Although 
your shipping problems may be of another nature, we can easily tell 
you their answer—Ask the Erie. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 







When writing to Erte Rarroan System please mention Nation’s Business 
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N YOUR WAY TO 
FLORIDA... 


RESOLVE 


TO-SEE THIS 
REGION 


NTIL you know these “key” cities, 

you cannot possibly have any idea 
of the remarkable development that 
has made Piedmont Carolinas such a 
vital competing element in many 
industries. 


1 See Greensboro, one of the most 
4 progressive cities in the country, 
remarkable for its thriving com- 
mercial, industrial, banking, in- 
surance and mercantile interests. 
2 Take a side trip to Winston-Salem, 

5 









where the quiet dignity of an old 
Colonial settlement joins hands 
with wide-spread textile and to- 
bacco manufacture. 


3 Stop off in High Point, the center 
of the important Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ furniture industry, rapidly 
becoming a rich textile center. 


4 Visit Salisbury, a tewn where ac- 
tive agriculture and developing 


industry are both sources of in- 
creasing wealth. 

5 Spend time in Charlotte, an im- 
portant distributing center for the 





Carolinas and a pivot point of 
wide-spread activity in many lines 
of manufacture. 


6 Do not miss Spartanburg, where 
textile progress is speedily being 
supplemented by many other di- 


versified interests. 

7 Include Greenville, a center of a 
wealthy agricultural region where 
in addition to other manufacture 
the textile industry has reached a 
high degree of development. 

8 And be sure to visit Anderson with 





6 
7 
its spinning, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and finishing, and other 
(3) manufacturing activities. 
Equal opportunities offer in such 
thriving, developing cities as Reids- 
ville, Burlington, Thomasville, 
Hickory, Chester and many others— 
smaller, but alive with possibilities. 


Send for “Piedmont Carolinas, W here 
Wealth Awaits You.” Address: Indus- 
trial Department, Room 132, Mer- 
cantile Buiiding, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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hardware and we have given our re- 
tailers and the public the benefit of the 
saving. We have reduced the cost of the 
manufacturer’s selling and brought our 
own selling expense down. But, more 
important, we are giving our dealers a 
merchandising service the cost of which 
would be prohibitive to individual re- 
tailers. We are offering economical prices 
because we have been able to reduce 
distribution expense. Our second reason 
for success, our merchandising service, 
enables our dealers to assure their profits 
and aids them in building their business. 

Low prices alone cannot greatly help 
the independent dealer. 


Efficiency in specialization 


WE RECOGNIZED a difference be- 
tween producing and distributing mer- 
chandise. An experienced organization 
can manufacture a line or a specialty 
much cheaper than any distributing 
agency can produce it, and the distribu- 
tor who knows his business can do a 
much better and cheaper job than the 
manufacturer in distributing hardware. 
We consider our organization as a ser- 
vice agency with no other purpose than 
to distribute manufactured products as 
economically as possible. 

We have found that sales resistance 
can be eliminated. Ordinarily it seems 
that this resistance is caused by the 
buyer’s fear that the seller may be mak- 
ing an unwarranted profit. It is en- 
couraged by secret practices, special con- 
cessions and variable policies. As a rule, 
the wholesaler resists the manufactur- 
er’s selling effort and the retailer makes 
it as difficult as possible for the whole- 
éaler to sell him, all in the expectation 
that delay and resistance will encourage 
the best price and term proposition. 

This condition arises from lack of con- 
fidence and uncertainty as to the value 
of merchandise. 

We have eliminated it. We will not 
buy goods from a manufacturer whose 
policy is variable for we consider his 
policy as important as his goods. We 
win the confidence and understanding 


_ of every dealer we sell before his account 


goes on our books. 

It is not necessary for a manufacturer 
to send a salesman to see us after we 
buy his goods. If his products are worthy 
of a place in our stock, we consider them 
worth merchandising to the limit, and 
we use every effort to give the manu- 
facturer 100 per cent representation in 
our territory with as little selling cost 
as possible. Contrast this system with 
the method of a manufacturer who is 
spending a considerable sum to main- 





tain his distribution in our territory. 


He employs five specialty salesmen who 
spend their time selling the retailers jn 
our trade area. These men send the 
orders they obtain to the wholesale 
houses the retailers designate, and the 
wholesalers deliver the goods. The man- 
ufacturer is also sending salesmen to 
call on the wholesalers, who in turn are 
making considerable selling effort on the 
goods. This means that practically all 
of this manufacturer’s goods have been 
sold three times. 

We have proved that distribution 
costs are kept high by those manufac. 
turers who attempt to sell as many 
wholesalers as possible in the same ter- 
ritory. That kind of manufacturer not 
only limits his distribution by encourag- 
ing apathetic order taking instead of 
aggressive merchandising by the whole- 
salers but he is adding sales resistance 
to the distribution of his products. With 
a few exceptions, we handle lines not 
distributed by our competitors, and we 
seldom stock duplicate articles. 

When a manufacturer duplicates an 
established line in the wholesaler’s stock, 
he unnecessarily burdens the expense of 
distributing his goods, regardless of how 
well known his goods may be. 

Ifamanufacturer distributes his goods 
through the independent wholesaler, we 
are convinced that he makes a serious 
mistake in selling the same goods to 
mass distributors. In so doing, the man- 
ufacturer expects the wholesaler to ren- 
der a service that is impossible in the 
face of the competition created in selling 
through the other channel. 


Help dealers in many ways 


FREQUENTLY, we find it profitable to 
use the dealer helps, booklets, catalogs 
and other material manufacturers pro- 
vide. Our dealers have learned the value 
of advertising, and our business did not 
attain substantial success until we be- 
gan advertising and started our better 
business department to encourage more 
effective merchandising. 

As a recent phase of development, 
our dealers are now repainting their 
stores to conform to a standard color 
scheme and.are featuring on their signs 
the Hall-Hardware Company’s trade- 
mark—“Our Own.” The fronts of the 
stores are orange and blue, and the 
mark accompanies the name of each 
individual firm or dealer. The public 
can readily identify the stores of our 
stockholders. who naturally obtain a 
better return from advertising. 

While we feature our trade-mark for 
this purpose and place it on a few of the 
articles we distribute, we do not believe 
that the wholesaler’s private trade-mark 
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Where 
Cleanliness 
Counts! 


WHITE 
PAINT 
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CREAM TANK ROOM—ICE CREAM PLANT OF ABBOTTS DAIRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


: lhe raw product—pure cream—is richly white. 
the finished product—ice cream—is enticingly 
white. The plants in which it is prepared are 
painted immaculately white. ‘‘Pure food from 
clean plants’? summarizes the theory and prac- 

tice of Abbotts Dairies, Inc. 
a _ interior paints (such as -those used in 
bbotts Ice Cream Plant) containing the zinc 
pigments—Zine Oxide and Lithopone—are very 
nm ig and very easy to keep clean. 
tri ; re highly light reflectant; they are also 
y durable. They are made by all manufac- 


The 





turers of quality paints. They are the dominant 
interior paints in the food industry and many 
other industries. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company’s zinc pigments 
—Zine Oxide and ‘Albalith’? Lithopone—are 
widely used in these paints. We believe we have 
detailed information on these pigments and the 
paints that contain them, which will be of value 
to you in your plant painting problems. 


For this information write to The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York City. 
pa 


Zinc’ 








New Jersey Zine Co’s. Zine Oxide and **Albalith’’ Lithopone 


ZINC PIGMENTS IN PAINTS 


When writing to Tur New Jersey Zinc C 


ompany please mention Nation’s Business 
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— Tomorrow’s best 
on view today 


POWER plants and power using 
plants of tomorrow will produce 
and use power and steam more 
economically than today’s. 

Construction, operating and main- 
tenance costs will be cut by means of 
modern equipment, materials, meth- 
ods, instruments, tools and supplies 
which you can inspect and compare, 
examine and discuss NOW—at the 


Eighth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering. A hun- 
dred thousand will view these exhibits 
during the week of December 2 to 7 at 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Surely you will not be one of the few 
engineers and executives who will 
not grasp this opportunity to see to- 
morrow’s best today. 





es 


8TH NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
« POWER+* 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE NLY 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


Remember the date 
—December 2-7 





Management International Exposition Company, 
largest industrial exposition organization in the world 
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MULTIPOST 





YOUR MAIL 
Speed that saves a few hours in trans- ano 


mission and delivery of mail, SAVE 
brings a high premium. Hours equally pre- 
cious to you can be saved—at no extra MONEY 
premium to you—by Multiposting your mail. 


The new Superior Multipost incorporates the 
results of eighteen years manufacturing ex- 
perience. Speeds your mail, saving four- 
fifths of the time necessary to affix stamps by 
hand, records the number used, prevents 
loss and discourages mis-use of stamps. 




















May we show you by aslonga free trial as you 
desire, and without obligation, the savings 
that Multipost makes? Ask your stationer, 
office supply deaier or our representative in 
your city. 


You cannot afford to be without our booklet, Ss ee 
hy : 


“HIDDEN LOSSES IN POSTAGE 
MONEY.” Write. 
COM PANY 






MULTIPOST 





on merchandise is always a good busi- 
ness proposition. We have repeatedly 
reminded our dealers that manufactur. 
ers invariably place their own trade- 
mark on their best goods. 

In the old days, we began to study 
our problems from the standpoint of 
merchandising advantages, and we now 
find that our analyses are about the 
same in sizing up the new competition. 
It is simply a matter of giving the inde- 
pendent retailer those merchandising 
advantages the mass distr’butors enjoy. 

First among these advantages is mass 
buying. I am sure we are giving our re- 
tailers an advantage in buying that 
compares favorably with the buying of 
all mass distributors in our industry. 
Other advantages of the chains are the 
attractive appearance of stores, rapid 
turnover and scientific management. 
Our service includes them. 

We employ experienced men to re- 
model and rearrange the stores of our 
dealers. We introduce stock-keeping sys- 
tems to assure the prompt elimination 
of slow moving and duplicate items, and 
we give all of our dealers the benefit of 
the best scientific service and manage- 
ment. 

When an independent retail hard- 
ware dealer can match or better the 
mass distributors in these factors of 
management and procedure, he quicl:ly 
loses his fear of price competition. Our 
stockholders have found that as long as 
they can offer good merchandise at fair 
prices, and are able to justify higher 
prices by superior quality and service, 
they can compete successfully when they 
use proper merchandising methods. 


When a competitor helps 


IN MANY instances we have found that 
cheap goods offered by competitors tend 
to create business for our dealers. For 
instance, some years ago we introduced 
a parlor heater, a coal stove with a het 
air circulation system that will heat 
several rooms. Our outfit ordinarily re- 
tails for about $140, the price varying 
with the freight. Most of our dealers 
carry it in stock, and some of them were 
dismayed last fall when a competitor 
began to advertise an outfit similar in 
appearance at about half our price. 

However our dealers soon discovered 
that the advertising of the other con- 
cern was creating many calls for better 
heaters than they were showing. People 
told our dealers that they had looked 
at the other heater and wanted some- 
thing better. Our dealers made many 
sales that could be traced directly to 
the competitor’s influence. 

The mass distributor is at a disadvan- 
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tage in handling goods that require 
servicing. His success depends on a max- 
imum turnover without service, and in 
many lines such as tools and equipment 
the public is soon educated to use better 
goods than he offers, or can offer eco- 
nomically. This leaves a wide field for 
the independent dealer who cultivates 
the trade that belongs to him. 


Furnish complete sales program 


IN MARCH we send every one of our 
dealers a complete advertising campaign 
on paints. This includes window dis- 
plays, direct mail material, prepared ad- 
vertisements for newspapers, and all of 
the dealer help material supplied by our 
paint manufacturers. In April, a similar 
campaign is launched on steel goods, 
and May finds our 500 dealers merchan- 
dising lawn mowers and refrigerators. 
In September we begin to feature parlor 
furnaces. In October, malleable iron 
ranges are the principal merchandise for 
our advertising and selling effort, and 
so on throughout the year. 

We not only provide all material at 
nominal cost but we show our dealers 
how to use it and see that they do use it. 

Every month we issu2 a store paper 
which is now printed in 100,000 lots. 
There is an edition for every dealer 
which bears his name and address, and, 
if he desires, we do the addressing and 
mailing and charge him actual cost of 
the work. This paper carries advertise- 
ments of special merchandise, and we 
send out advance copies two months 
ahead of publication. The dealers order 
the “specials” in sufficient quantity to 
give them immediate turnover, and sel- 
dom carry over any of the stock. 

We employ few salesmen. 

More than 95 per cent of our business 
comes in by mail. This is not an argu- 
ment in favor of mail-order wholesaling. 
| do not think that the average whole- 
saler could possibly conduct his business 
profitably entirely by mail without a 
radical departure from his established 
policy and methods. But our experience 
Proves that it is unnecessary for the 
average hardware wholesaler to send a 
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ONTROLLED light —direct- 
ed where it is needed — 
shows every movement of a 
fast match. There are no shad- 
ows—there are no dark spots. 
Perfect illumination. 


Modine Unit Heaters control 
heat as light is controlled. It 
is directed down as light is re- 
flected down. It is applied 
where it does the most good. 


There are no cold spots, no un- 
heated areas—and Modines may 
be installed to meet any heat- 
ing condition, just as lighting 
is varied to fill different needs. 


But, aside from comfortable 
heat, Modines provide econom- 
ical heat—and the economy 
is perpetual. From first cost to 
the total operating cost Modines 
are perpetually economizing 


with the cost dollar. 
Will be glad to send you com- 


plete information on request. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


—— ‘0 call on has ea every week 7 1710 Racine —” _— Racine, Wis. 

wo. I< 

mont! im sure that a call every two Modine Unit Heater Mod- Branch offices in all large cities. 

r nie would produce as much busi- a. gy aeeg oa London Office: S. G. Leach & Co.,Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
ness as eight calls in that time with a coil radiation, 


material reduction in cost. 


| The size of the average order in the @ 
nardware business is as important as 
¥ any other line. Wholesalers who have 
studied the problem say they lose money 
) spi order smaller than about $17. - 
nol nt TS average between $90 and oI E AT E R. M 
100, and we can profitably fill orders 
uch less than the minimum men- | FOR STEAM.VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


lor m 
When writing to Moving MANUFACTURING Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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You_and Wire Rope 


Yellow Strand 
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Although you may never travel by sea, 
ocean transportation Is as necessary to your 
economic life as rail transportation. Yet 
the mammoth steel ship of today scarcely 
could be built without the great strength 
that is encompassed within the compara- 
tively small diameter of wire rope. 

Nor could the cargoes of these ocean liners 
be handled so quickly and economically 
without this flexible means of connecting 
power and load. 

For over a half century this company has made 
wire rope exclusively. Andin Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope, we believe we have attained the finest bal- 
ance of strength, flexibility and resistance to wear 
ever developed in a rope for heavy duty. Long life 
and great economy are the natural result. 


This company also makes all standard grades of 
wire rope. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68% ashington St., New York 
Western Offices: 
Seattle and Portland, Ore, 


Factories: 


St. Louis and Seattle 


WIRE ROPE 


When writing 


to Broperrck & Bascom Roper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


tioned. Our dealers willingly cooperate 
in ordering goods in profitable quan- 
tities. 

In our case, the economies are ey- 
pressed in stock and volume dividends 
to our dealers, as well as in the prices 
and service, and there is no reason why 
they cannot educate their dealers as to 
the simple economic laws involved. 

Many articles can be distributed by 
the chains and mail-order houses better 
than the independent dealer can distrib- 
ute them. But many more items, those 
that require the personal service of the 
dealer, and in this field if the independ- 
ent retailer is a real merchant, he need 
not fear the competition of mass dis- 
tribution. 





A Chinese Scholar 
Views Business 


(Continued from page 38) 
motive forces for improvement and prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Kettering, a successful American 
business man, wrote recently in Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS, “‘In our particular line 
our chief job in research is to keep the 
customer reasonably dissatisfied with 
what he has.” 

It is a plain truth that if people ar« 
discontented with the condition in 
which they are, and are dissatisfied 
with the things they have, they will 
always long for something else and try 
to get it if they can afford it. In this way 
the business man will always make his 
money out of those who are striving 
harder and harder to catch up with 
the fashions and styles. 

I wonder if this maxim is only a pro- 
fessional secret of the business man for 
trapping customers, or if it is a prin- 
ciple of life on which he himself also 
wishes to act. If the former is true, then 
he is indeed the worst type of egotist, 
and I pity the people who fall in his 
trap; if the latter is the case, I pity the 
business man himself even more and all 
the others who cherish his point of 
view. 

They are life-long slaves of their ma- 
terial desires and vanity illusions. They 
are forever burdened by the increasing 
weight of their self-made harness anc 
lashed in the most merciless manner by 
the whip of an invisible master day anc 
night. Death will be their only deliver- 
ance. Of course, it is possible that they 
are satisfied so long as they fulfill thei 
desires. But how long will this last: 
There are always more desires, and al- 
ways something else more desirable. 





Aside from all this individual torture, 
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re waste for society as a whole is also 
very great. For the chasing up of new 
standards and new models, more than 
70 per cent of the factory productions 
would be discarded long before their 
serviceableness is fully discharged. This 
means that three-quarters of the natural 
resources and human energies are ren- 
dered useless. Though, with the help of 
scientific exploitation and efficiency in 
training and management, both natural 
resources and human energies can hard- 
ly be exhausted, there is, however, a 
limit to every development. Would it 
not be better if this great waste were pre- 
vented? 

| fully realize the partial truth that 
lies behind the philosophy of the mod- 
ern western business man. It perceives 
clearly the excitability of human na- 
ture, and aims to utilize its weak points 
for professional profit and personal gain. 
No philosopher or moralist can change 
human nature. The duty of teachers and 
leaders is to check the evil tendencies 
latent in man and direct all natural im- 
pulses to more beneficial channels. 

So, we must work, and work hard, for 
spiritual realization, mental enlighten- 
ment, moral perfection and cultural 
attainment. But in all matters that lie 
outside of ourselves, we must learn to 
take them lightly; to enjoy them if we 
happen to be with them—possession is, 
however, not necessary—and to be still 
content if we must live without them. 
Life is always easier and happier for 
those who desire less, and depend less 
upon, things outside of themselves. 


th 


We should work for humanity 


FURTHERMORE, we must work and 
work hard, for the improvement and the 
advancement of the community, the 
State, the nation, and above all, for hu- 
manity, for it is humanity that will live 
long and not we. All wealth that we may 
accumulate will be left behind us. Be- 
sides, we can never really create any- 
thing genuinely new, we can only trans- 
act and transform things already and 
always in existence here. When we 
work for the benefit of humanity, any 
merit surely lasts, but when we work for 
the benefit of ourselves, all merits be- 
come void upon our death or before. 

Therefore, we do well to apply our 
positive or active forces toward that 
Which has a spiritual significance and is 
good for mankind, and our negative or 
Passive forces toward that which has 
only material value and is good only for 
ourselves, Only those who possess 
spiritual wealth can overlook material 
wealth; only those who love humanity 
know how to deny themselves. 
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WINTER MOTORING | 


Nothing will add more to the pleasure and safety of winter motoring 
than automatic radiator shutters. The Sylphon Bellows Thermo- 
stat is identified with the Pines Winterfront Company in producing 
the famous 





PINES 


INTERFRONT 


AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTERS 
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Buick with built-in Pines Automatic Winterfront 


In this Buick radiator shutterassembly 
is ‘*thoused”’ the Sylphon Bellows Ther- 
mostat which controls the opening and 
closing of the shutters to keep motor 


The following cars have Pines Winter- 
fronts and Sylphon Bellows Thermo- 
stats as standard equipment: Cord, 
Buick 40-50-60, Gardner 130, Graham- 





Paige 621-827-837, Peerless 125, Pierce- 
Arrow 133-143, Rolls Royce, Stearns- 
Knight DeLuxe 8-90, Stutz L & M, and 
others .. . names On request, 


at correct operating temperature, 


The most sensitive and durable of all expan- 


The 
7 
Bellows sion members, is the motor element in thou- 


( 

Sy sands of thermostats, in the most highly recognized radiator traps, 
refrigerating machines, industrial and building temperature regulators and 
many other diaphragm applications. It was originated and patented by the 
Fulton Sylphon Company. 


Our plant is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
thermostatic instruments and we invite those interested to submit to our 
engineers (without obligation) any problems involving Sylphon Temperature or 
Pressure Control. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO DEPARTMENT N 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 


, ntatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A.— European Repre- 
EE one Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley . 
London,W. I., England—Canadian Representatives, Darling 
Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 











The Sylphon Bellows 
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When writing to Tur Furton SytpHon Company please mention Nation’s Business 








MORE THAN 
MERE WALLS 
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Not only do Circle A Partitions form 
sub-divisional walls that give the solidity 


and privacy of permanent structures— | 


and the flexibility of a truly sectional 
and movable partition—but, they do their 
job with joints that never gape, walls that 
never Sway Or weave, doors that cannot 
sag or swell. 


Circle A Partitions provide panelled 
walls that are fitting for the most luxuri- 
ous office—and others that are inexpen-~ 
sive enough for less pretentious layouts. 
Their wide range of woods and design 
makes them ideal for the diversified needs 
of industrial plants. (Here area few of 
the leaders of industry, whose plants are 
Circle A partitioned: Westinghouse, 
Bell Telephone, Ohio Brass, Gen- 
eral Electric, Pratt-Whitney, Timken, 
etc.) Write us for illustrated information. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Fa-mers Loan and Trust Building 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


IRCLE A 
PARTITION 


Sectional.--Movable 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Where Are Your Customers Going? 


By ARTHUR H. VAN VORIS 
Of L Van Voris and Sons, Hardware, Cobleskill, New York 


T SEEMS safe to assert that every 
retailer is interested in holding his 
customers. It is not easy to estab- 
lish a local clientele—in fact, the 
task today appears almost impossible. 

In every town and small city the 
hardware store, the drug store, the 
grocery store and the dry goods em- 
porium have long been recognized as 
stable institutions. 

Customers used to go to the hard- 
ware store to buy hardware, to the gro- 
cer for groceries and to the druggist for 
drug supplies. Each merchant was a 
specialist in his particular line. A local 
clientele naturally formed around the re- 
tailer who tried to render efficient serv- 
ice based on knowledge and experience. 
These folks were his customers. 

They made their purchases in his line 
at his store and they continued with him 
year after year. 

An observation of merchandising poli- 
cies today leads one to believe that we 
are going far afield from this plan of 
retail specialization. 


Drugs, groceries and hardware 


OURS is a hardware store but the gro- 
cery store across the street sells galva- 
nized pails, tubs, clothes lines, oil cans, 
stamped ware and kitchen utensils. Next 
door to the grocery, the druggist fre- 
quently mzkes “‘specials” of coffee and 
cocoa and, in the hardware line, he sells 
razors, blades, cutlery, flashlights and 
sporting goods. A men’s furnishing house 
has branched into general dry goods 
and taken on a whole line of cheap 
hardware and tools. 

Now shall the hardware dealer sell 
sugar, crackers and condiments or fill 
a display case with toilet articles and 
patent medicines? Shall he add a de- 
partment of underwear, hairpins ard 
ladies’ hosiery? Shall he put in a stock 
of fountain pens, ink, pencils, and tyne- 
writer supplies? 

What is causing this trend in mer- 
chandising? Is it a step forward—or 
backward? Is it temporary or is it here 
for all time? Most of us seem to be 
doing it, whether for protection or re- 
taliation. Yet there is no evidence of 
hard feeling. 

Our druggist friend, dropping in for 
a real hardware purchase, frequently 
glances at our display of tooth brushes, 


tooth paste, shaving cream, hair brushes, 
combs and adhesive tape with a good 
natured query about the state of busi- 
ness in the drug department. We come 
back with a friendly rejoinder regarding 
his cutlery, sporting goods, flashlights 
and nickel watches. 

I suspect that this trend did not origi- 
nate among us retailers. I think, origi- 
nally, we were all fairly content to stick 
by our respective lines and let the other 
chap do the same. 


Does no merchant specialize? 


PERHAPS it started with the manufac- 
turer or the jobber who, pushed by com- 
petitors, quietly advised road salesmen 
to seek new fields for cultivation. 

Now we no longer have competition 
between kindred merchants but be- 
tween retailers of unallied wares, in- 
cluding catalog houses, catalog house 
retail stores, the chain and syndicate 
store, the wholesaler’s retail stores. 

If articles formerly found in one type 
of store can now be purchased in any 
of a dozen different types, what incen- 
tive will the retailer have to become a 
specialist in what was regarded as his 
individual sphere? Who will be left to 
serve the public wisely, accurately and 
efficiently in any one line? 

In this new system, referred to as the 
new, inner competition, where can the 
business man find a goal? And he must 
have a goal, not just a stepping-on 
point, year after year, with no hope of 
reasonable return. And no retailer can 
afford to sit idly by and watch. 

The day is past when the man with 
the best mouse trap will find crowds 
beating a path to his door. There are 
too many mouse traps and too many 
paths. But the retailer may as well be 
philosophic about it. 

Where are your customers going? 
Some of them, happy thought, are stay- 
ing with you. Others are wandering to 
the butcher, the baker, the druggust, 
the grocer, the hardware dealers, the 
catalog-house store, the chain and syn- 
dicate store. 

And they’ll continue to wander. But, 
by the same token, just as many custo- 
mers of this butcher and baker will stray 
over to the alert and progressive inde- 
pendent retailer who is alive to the sit- 
uation and the present condition. 
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‘* Adequate light, soap and water, 
and pure air are the agents of 
efficiency.” 


ae a 


President 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Production goes up— 
when light increases 


NVESTIGATION must always reveal these 
i facts. Men can do some work with a little 
light; more work with more light; and most 
work with most light. Under adequate light they 
work f aster and better, with greater safety. 

Deceptive shadows, pale dim light, or daz- 
dling glare, all lower factory production and 
factory standards. You can’t expect eyes and 
hands to respond quickly under the handicap 
of poor lighting. 
np give them enough light, of the right 
— and eyes and hands speedily co-ordinate. 
roduction totals mount. Cheerfulness pre- 
vails. As Mr. Pearce says—‘‘Adequate light. . . 
1S an agent of efficiency.’’ And business 
leaders all over the country now 
recognize it. 
_ If the lighting in your plant was 
installed five years ago, it is probably 





modern lighting sometimes increases produc- 
tivity as much as 15 per cent. And in these 
days of keen competition, such a margin is 
decidedly welcome. 

Every executive should consider the lighting 
system in his plant one of his fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. Investigate yours now. See if it 
is up-to-the-minute. 

The National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Company maintains trained industrial 
lighting engineers in all parts of the country. 
One of them will be glad to make a thorough 
survey of the lighting conditions in your fac- 
tory, and will submit recommendations without 
charge. He will also, if you desire, ar- 
range for a trial installation of better 
lighting in whatever part of your 
plant most needs it. Write us for his 
services and for a free copy of the 


Celebrating the Fiftieth Anni- book—‘ ‘ Plain Facts a bout Factory 


ol IS ie 2 
to-date a Try the effects of up- versary of the first practical 
ate ighting in your plant. Good Incandescent Lamp 1879-1929 Lighting.” 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC co. 


NELA PARK @ CLEVELAND 


When writing to NattonaL Lamp Works oF GENERAL Ee 


crric Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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NATURAL GAS IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRIES 


mca Be St Te: lee 
y Lucitt |S ie 
From this point the eleven Western States, one 


the Orient and South American 
markets are most efficiently served. 


















A new fuel....low power costs 


in the 


This is one of the fastest growing in- 
dustrial centers in the country. Many 
national concerns have located here 
and many more are coming. Here you 
find low power costs and an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas at attrac- 
tive low rates. There is ample supply 
of skilled and unskilled labor with 
unusually low turnover largely due 
tothe high percentage ofhome owner- 
ship. A splendid working climate of 
57.1°F. mean annual temperature. 
There are over 100 miles of water- 
front within the industrial area. Acre- 


San Francisco Metropolitan Bay area 


age of any desired size can be had at 
considerably less cost than elswhere. 
Here, too, building costs are relatively 
low. Here you will find promptly 
available raw materials in wide var- 
iety and great abundance. 

Distributors or manufacturers inter- 
ested in the great western markets are 
invited to write for any general or 
specificinformation with theassurance 
of the correspondence being held in 
strictest confidence. Send for a copy 
of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G:-auE- 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices. 245 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 





vriting to Pactric Gas axp Evecrric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A scene on the floor of the recently opened New York Hide Exchange 


How Leather Is Laying Its Ghosts 


By H. J. PAYNE 


WHEN the leather industry saw it was los- 


ing money, it decided to do something 
about it. The tanners began to cooperate, 
to scrap ancient rule-of-thumb methods, to 


O industry is so old 
or so powerful that 
it can afford to 
ignore modern 

: methods in the be- 

lief that practices that have 
worked well for centuries are 
good enou gh today. Those methods may 
be all right, in themselves, but no prac- 
lice Is good enough if a better one can 
be devised. 

The first man who killed a beast and 
used the skin to keep him warm estab- 
lished the leather industry, an industry 
which, despite a history almost as long 
as that of man himself, is today con- 
vinced that only by intelligent cooper- 
- ‘on of competing members can it keep 
itself healthy and prosperous. 

‘He present generation of tanners is 





use successfully modern research 


the first to recognize that methods of 
producing and selling leather that 
worked perfectly well through centuries 
are unprofitable today. For this reason 
the virile Tanners’ Council of America 
has sponsored an effective research pro- 
gram, established a unique statistical 
service and provided needed guidance 
for its members in the matter of color 
as a style element. 

Promotionally minded tanners also 
maintain another organization—Amer- 
ican Leathers Producers, Inc.—which 


fosters interest and confidence 
in the products of the industry 
through every legitimate 
means. 

The tanner faces several 
problems that are peculiar to 
his own industry. For in- 
stance, his raw material is not produced 
especially for his benefit. It is a by-prod- 
uct of the meat, wool and dairy indus- 
tries. Long inventories, necessary be- 
cause of the time required to tan leather, 
constitute another problem. To solve it 
the industry has established the New 
York Hide Exchange, Inc., which 
opened for trading June 4. 

It will afford facilities for hedging 
and price insurance and will be of spe- 
cial value to the tanner who must fur- 
chase his hides on a forward contract 
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and hold them many months. It is also 
expected to prevent violent fluctuations 
in the price of its commodities. 

As a further safeguard against dras- 
tic price changes, the industry has es- 
tablished the Trade Survey Bureau, a 
clearing house of all statistics relating 
to leather. 

These statistics are presented in graph 
form showing production, deliveries and 
other facts of each type of leather from 
month to month. This service gives an 
accurate picture of conditions and saves 
the expense of compiling government 
and other data in every tanner’s office. 

In addition, cooperation has made for 
elimination of waste. For years 
the hair taken from hides and 
skins produced little revenue. 
A company was formed to pur- 
chase, process and merchandise 
hair products. The good faith 
of competing organizations has 
made this enterprise succeed. 
Interesting uses have been dis- 
covered for hair felt in various 
forms—profitable sale of such 
products has been found possi- 
ble. Thus the industry has gone 
from red ink to black on this 
item. 


A new market 


MORE recently, and in line 
with modern merchandising 
strategy, another cooperative 
arrangement has been worked 
out for selling various types of 
leather direct to the public 
through retail stores. A tanner of calf, 
one of sheep, one of kid, one of uphols- 
tery and one of sole leather have formed 
a selling company to conduct this busi- 
ness which, they believe, offers a definite 
opportunity to move a considerable 
volume of leather direct to the woman 
in the home for use in making apparel, 
hand bags, house decorations and useful 
furnishings. 

Of these various types of cooperation, 
perhaps none promises such long-time 
benefits as does research in pure science. 
Leather was made by the so-called bark 
tanning process (used for making more 
than half of the leather tanned today) 
in the days of the Babylonians. 

Until recently comparatively few 
changes have been made in the basic 
procedure. Twenty years ago the con- 
trol chemist came into the tannery. 
Not the least of his problems was the 
fact that practical tanners had operated 
so long by rule-of-thumb methods— 
tasting tanning liquids, for instance, to 
ascertain their strength—that they were 
inclined to resent chemists. 
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However, the chemist has established 
himself so far as control work is con- 
cerned and the technique of control has 
progressed to the point where produc- 
tion has been speeded up without sacri- 
ficing quality and with actual improve- 
ment in uniformity of output. Some 
tanners have gone a step further and 
maintain research organizations of their 
own—which, incidentally, produce 
amazing returns on the basis of what 
they cost. 

But the job of finding the fundamen- 
tal scientific facts underlying each of 
the tanners’ operations remained as a 
task for the industry as a whole. 





The Tanners’ Council maintains a labora- 
tory at the University of Cincinnati 


In 1912, tanners endeavored to es- 
tablish a bureau for cooperative re- 
search in New York but it was not until 
1923 that this idea took full flower. In 
that year a completely equipped lab- 
oratory was opened on the campus of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Funds to support this laboratory have 
been provided largely by the Tanners’ 
Council but now a movement is on foot 
within the industry to endow this enter- 
prise so that it may operate under the 
guidance of a self-perpetuating group 
of tanners to be known as the Founda- 
tion of Tanners’ Research Laboratory. 

This laboratory has dealt entirely in 
terms of the first three of four of the 
many processes required in leather 
making. The veil has been torn from 
the mystery as to what happens when 
hides or skins are salted, when this salt 
is removed in the tannery, when they 
are submerged in lime solutions to loosen 
the hair. Findings have been published. 
Practical benefits in conserving raw 
material while putting more value into 
the hides and skins have resulted. 
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These scientific researches have been 
valuable to many other groups besides 
tanners. Dermatologists, or skin special- 
ists, for instance, have gained new light 
on their problems as professional medj- 
cal men. 

Tanners now appreciate the need for 
improvement in the quality of leather, 
faster tanning, better utilization of hides 
and skins, ability to modify the prop- 
erties of leathers to meet new needs. 

At least every year milady senses 
that it is time to replenish her shoe 
wardrobe. She is much interested in 
color. Blacks, tans and whites she may 
regard as staples, but she also seeks 
subtler hues that carry out her 
costume ideas to the last de- 
gree. 

Tanners have recognized that 
much of their leather goes into 
style merchandise. To harness 
color successfully without pil- 
ing up stocks that could not 
be sold profitably, the Tanners’ 
Council, through an arrange- 
ment with the Textile Color 
Card Association of America, 
sends to its member tanners of 
upper and fancy leathers, twice 
each year, samples of eight col- 
ors deemed by stylists to rep- 
resent the best possible offer- 
ings. 

To follow through this effort, 
tanners stage a semiannual 
showing of their offerings before 
each selling season. This show- 
ing is timed to coincide with a 
national gathering of manufac- 
turers and retailers who meet to adopt 
a forecast built around particular leath- 
ers and colors. Thus waste is eliminated 
and the tanner may expect to do a max- 
imum business on a minimum number 
of colors. 


Refined its nomenclature 


IT happens that terminology applied 
to leather is nearly as old as the indus- 
try. The jargon of the trade has changed 
through the years until many terms 
have come to be meaningless if not ac- 
tually fraught with the danger of down- 
right misrepresentation. To avoid this 
confusion, makers of leather, allied with 
representatives of manufacturers 0! 
leather commodities, have compiled a 
dictionary of leather terminology which 
has won favorable comment from re- 
tailers throughout the land. 

In this manual of terms, the industry 
attacks one phase of its merchandising 
problem and tells the consumer inter- 
esting truths about kinds of leathers 
from which are made shoes, gloves, ap- 
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ower when you need 1t—with Ethyl 





ea Gasoline’s great value to 

the operators of fleets is that it 
furnishes extra power when you need 
it most. In heavy pulls, up long hills 
and over rough roads, Ethyl eases 
strain on the engine parts. It reduces 
vear shifting, saves fuel. 

Ethyl eliminates “knock”’ and at- 
tendant power loss. The consistently 
quicker pick-up and better control 
in trafic mean more miles per day, 
more days on the road. Time ordi- 
narily lost by frequent lay-up for 
carbon removal is saved. 

Ethyl does this for your equip- 
ment—whether trucks or passenger 
ars—because it is gasoline plus. To 
Jood gasoline has been added Ethyl 





fluid, containing tetraethyl lead. 
This is the anti-knock compound, 
developed after years of research, to 
make gasoline a better motor fuel. 

Leading oil companies in this 
country, Canada and Great Britain 
add it to their gasoline to form Ethy] 
Gasoline. Available everywhere now. 

Executives of companies operat- 
ing fleets are invited to look into 
Ethyl as an operating economy. Full 
particulars will be sent on request to 
any of the offices listed below. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City; 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 


England. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Knocks out that “knock” 


When writing to Ernyi GAsouint 





Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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=—=FIRSE=— 
CONDETIONE! 


a 


@ 
MACHINE that warms, 


cools, moistens, dries, and 
cleans the air in any room, main- 
taining exactly both temperature 
and relative humidity, as desired. 


An Example of Air Conditioning 


In New York City the U. S. Government 
has a textile testing laboratory where 
yarns and fabrics presented for import are 
classified for duty. 


Textiles, extremely sensitive to atmos- 
pheric moisture, must be tested under 
controlled conditions or the character- 
istics of the yarn will vary. 

With the Niagara Air Conditioner, this 
laboratory is held to the exact tempera- 
ture of 70° F. and relative humidity of 
50% winter and summer. 


Other Applications 


Textile manufacturing also requires con- 
ditioned air, as does photographic film 
manufacturing, bakeries, candy and many 
other food product industries, paper fin- 
ishing and printing industries, tobacco, 
leather and everywhere hygroscopic ma- 
terials are stored or processed. Air condi- 
tioning is also used for human comfort, es- 
pecially to decrease costs of labor turnover 
and maintain better standards of worl:. 


Niagara Blower engineers are specialists 
in air engineering problems. Write them 
if you have a question about handling 
hygroscopic materials, recovery of sol- 
vents, pneumatic conveying, heating or 
ventilating. Address the NIAGARA 
BLOWER COMPANY, 95 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Air 
Conditioner, 3- 
fan unit, as used 
in large rayon 
plant 












When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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parel, handbags, sporting goods and 
upholstered furniture. 

American Leather Producers also has 
pioneered in building up retail sales prac- 
tices. This organization arranges exhib- 
its in department stores combined with 
question and answer meetings for sales- 
workers handling leather in any form. 
Principals from representative tanning 
organizations attend these meetings to 
answer questions. 

Thus the gap between the producer 
and his ultimate sales force is bridged. 
Tanners believe that more effective 
merchandising invariably results in re- 
tail organizations that have taken ad- 
vantage of the plan. 

As a follow through, literature cov- 
ering various types of leather merchan- 
dise is prepared and distributed. The 
workings of the industry are presented 
in popular form in one booklet; the par- 
ticular problems of the luggage retailer 
or the shoe retailer are considered in 
another. This work goes on steadily 
hand in hand with visual education of 
school children, the public and manu- 
facturing and retailing organizations 
through the use of a film, ““The Story 
of Leather.” 


New leathers and new markets 


LOOKING toward the future the indus- 
try is searching for new markets. Per- 
haps leather will not always be sold to 
the same groups as today. The tanners 
are considering the absolute and the 
potential properties of various types of 
leather with a view to finding uses to 
which leather has not already been ex- 
tensively put. 

A single outgrowth of this approach 
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has been a rapidly expanding business 
in leather garments in style colors for 
men, women and children. Sheepskin 
tanners now have about 50 distinct 
markets for their product of which the 
shoe market is looked upon as the least 
promising for the long pull. 

Scrap of hide and skin and leather 
represents another broad problem. Tan- 
ners today put hide scrap into glue, 
skin scrap into gelatine, small pieces of 
leather into an amazing array of prod- 
ucts running from washers so small that 
20,000 weigh but a pound to loom parts. 
Literally hundreds of articles are now 
made of a material that once was worth 
but a few pennies a pound for fertilizer. 

New leathers are being discovered, 
too. Ostrich is now tanned. Shark and 
cod now give leathers that serve a wide 
variety of uses. Several million alligator, 
snake and lizard skins have been tanned 
this year for shoes and handbags. 

These developments have not been 
picked out of the blue by tanners. Hard 
work, intelligent modification of exist- 
ing processes, building of new organiza- 
tions in out-of-the-way places have 
been necessary. 

Meeting the competition of substi- 
tutes represents another problem. When 
hides are selling for 16 cents a pound no 
problem exists. When the price is high- 
er, manufacturers with an eye on costs 
begin to use other materials than leath- 
er. How can the price of hides be main- 
tained at 16 cents or lower? 

Preparing for tomorrow’s leather de- 
mands represents the last and in a 
sense the greatest of the tanner’s prob- 
lems. It may involve producing leather 
in a much shorter time, and of some- 
what different properties. 





A City Under a Single Roof 


(Continued from page 20) 

traffic problem. Put this worker in a 
unified scheme and he need hardly put 
his feet on the sidewalk during the entire 
day. His business, his lunch, his club 
and his apartment are all in the same 
building. The time he saves goes either 
into recreation or into greater produc- 
tion. 

The plan I have worked out and 
which I hope to make a reality covers 
a space of three blocks, developing later 
into greater units. There is no limit to 
the possibilities, the only requisite 
being that each layout be properly in- 
tegrated to pursue its activities without 
jostling the rest of the city. 


In this plan the whole ground area 
is free for traffic—for automobiles, pe- 
destrians, and parking. The buildings 
are supported on columns which leave 
the space beneath them open. Only the 
stairways and elevator entrances come 
down to the street level. Below are a: 
many stories of covered garage space 
as the foundations permit. 

From the second to the tenth floors 
are shops, stores and even theaters, 
served by connecting arcades at every 
floor. Office space occupies the level 
from the tenth to the twenty-fifth floors. 
From the twenty-fifth to the thirty- 
fifth are clubs, restaurants and hotels. 
Above that are the apartments. The 
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SHOPLIFTERS!” 














DEPARTMENT STORES ARE WARNED 
IN TIME OF IMPENDING THIEVERY 


Eleven of Pittsburgh’s leading department 
stores are connected with the Pittsburgh 
Credit Bureau by Teletype ...the Tele- 
phone Typewriter. Thus, at a single opera- 
tion requiring but a few seconds’ time, 
the Bureau can warn all eleven stores 
when shoplifters or bad check operators 
are discovered to be abroad. 

These stores also use their Teletypes 
for speedily securing credit information 
from the Bureau. As Teletype records its 
messages in legible typewriter type, figures 
and peculiar names and addresses are 
transmitted with the utmost accuracy. 

Businesses which must maintain quick 
contact with numerous and widely dis- 
tributed branches will find Teletype an 
invaluable aid. It is now employed by 
many large gas, electric, coal and ice com- 
panies, by banks, and by manufacturers 
whose offices and factories or warehouses 
are located far apart. 

Teletype... the Telephone Typewriter 
--:18 the only device that sends type- 
Written messages by wire. Depressing a 


key on the sending machine causes the 
receiving machine to print that letter or 
figure ... instantly! As the sender sees 
what is being printed by the receiving 
machine, errors in transmission are vir- 
tually impossible. 

By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your plant, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per min- 
ute. Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, making it possible to send a message 
and receive a reply immediately. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with 
the authority and permanency of the 
printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not ex- 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and speeding up the flow of 
business. Mail coupon for further details. 








TELETYPE| 





THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


When writing to Teveryre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


Telephone Typewriters sending warnings and credit 


information from Piusburgh Credit Bureau 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific and other railroads 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Stokes Coal Company, New York 
Red RiverLumberCompany,SanFrancisco 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, 

New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and its 
cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and m 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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EK ngineering 
that goes 
right to 
the bottom 
of things .. 


VEN if Ferguson 
engineers have to 
go far below the surface 
for tests—inspections - 
foundations, it’s just a 
part of the job. Because, 
Ferguson engineering 
includes every detail 








that effects the quality, 








stability and ultimate 
low cost of the project. 


Ferguson engineers, Ferguson archi- 
tects, Ferguson construction men work 
directly with the owner almost as part 
of his own organization. These special- 
ists—working as a single unit—exe- 
cute the most difficult and compli- 
cated requirements without delay 
or misunderstanding. 


It is this kind of co-ordinated effort 
that has enabled the Ferguson organi- 
zation to help scores of the world’s 
leading industrial concerns. It can 
help you, too. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON CoO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hanna Building + Phone: CHerry 5870 


Diver goes below the sur- 


face to inspect bulkhead 


work at Western Elec- 
tric’s great new plant at 
Baltimore, Md. The H. 
K. Ferguson Co., is engi- 
neering and building 
the initial development. 


If you are interested in 
building and building 
problems, the Ferguson 
“Cross Section” — pub- 
lished monthly, should 
be of real value to you. 
Each issue contains a 
technical article dealing 
with some interesting 
phase of construction 
work. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
publication to you gratis. 


—- ~©- ENGINEERS © =— 


Ferguson 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH . DETROIT 
A NEALE eR seen Oe 





- BIRMINGHAM . 
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entire unit would be planned with ref. 
erence to the needs of an industry and 
the type of people who compose it. 
Compare the relative values of three 
blocks under the present disorganized 
system of building and the same three 
blocks under logical coordination. The 
same amount of money is spent in each 
construction, the same floor area and 
capacity for occupancy is produced. 
Under present conditions 40 per cent 
of the total building is in badly lighted 
and ventilated space which facesdepress- 
ing backyards or interior courts across 
which the maximum view is not more 
than fifty feet. The rest of the space 
what we call first-class exterior space 
is lighted entirely from streets that are 
between 60 and 100 feet wide. In build- 
ings averaging 25 stories, at least 40 
per cent of the room is below the tenth 
story, which is today rated as inferior. 


No dark offices here 


IN THE new plan all space is outside. 
Each office would look across an open- 
ing at least 300 feet wide. This would 
be true in the case of a single unit; 
where three or four units were planned 
together, every window would look into 
a court 700 feet square. 

By present methods 40 per cent of 
all space is in undesirable levels below 
the tenth floor; handling such as de- 
scribed above would reduce the space 
below the tenth floor to 15 per cent. 
Since these floors would be devoted to 
shops, theaters and the like, the close- 
ness of the ground would be an asset 
rather than a liability. 

It is safe to say that there is hardly 
a block in the center of New York that 
will not be torn down and rebuilt within 
the next 20 years. Under present real 
estate conditions the operations will 
consist of from five to 20 separate 
transactions, each conducted by a sep- 
arate interest which is opposed to all 
the others. Rarely will they be com- 
plementary; in most cases they will be 
competitive and mutually destructive. 

An example of this is a block on the 
| East Side with which I am familiar. In 
| this block within the past two years 
| there have been two twenty-story oper- 

ations costing in all about five million 
dollars. One is a building for printers 
and it has some chance of success, but 
it completely blankets the rear of an 
apartment-house operation. Both build- 
‘ings are damaged by their unhappy 
| juxtaposition. 

On all sides of these structures are 
'garages and old apartment buildings 
| under eight or ten separate ownerships. 





TOKIO, JAPAN | Any one of these may introduce dis- 


When writing to Tur H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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NA 
cordant factors which no one can fore- 
gee. In that block an investor must keep 
his sails continually trimmed to-meet 
dangerousand unforeseen developments. 
4 single enlightened ownership would 
improve conditions in every way. 

Even in neighborhoods where opera- 
tions are of a single character, such as 
apartment houses, there are continu- 
ous quarrels. 

Each group covets and encroaches 
on the trade, light and other advan- 
tages of the neighboring group. 

This undirected growth has brought 
about real estate conditions that would 
not be tolerated in any other industry. 
The whole tenor of the age is toward 
consolidation and mutual aid against 
individual conflict. Building units are 
too small. They are not sufficiently 
financed to give themselves even par- 
tial protection. Huge investments are 
at the mercy of chance and the whims 
of a next-door neighbor. The result is 
a quarrelsome, competitive, destructive 
battle into which only the shrewdest 
opportunist or the most audacious ad- 
venturer can afford to put his money. 


Would be no more costly 


AS A basis for calculation let us take 
a block under present conditions where 
buildings of 25 stories cover 70 per cent 
of the ground area. I would substitute 
for that building a spread over three 
blocks which would give the same floor 
area as the above. It would work out 
asa forty-five story building in the new 
lorm. 

The cost of the single structure cover- 
ing three blocks would be no greater 
than in the other case. The only differ- 
ence would be that the money would 
be assembled at one time and by a 
single syndicate instead of being brought 
together by 15 or 20 operators over a 
period of 15 or 20 years. It would mean 
a single directing intelligence rather 
than a score of mutually destructive 
interests of relatively feeble financial 
strength. 

[ have proceeded on a basis of three- 
block operation. The exact size is not 
essential. It should merely be large 
enough so that each operation can con- 
trol its OWN environment and compre- 
hensive enough to include a branch of 
industry. The central organization en- 
tails a form of amalgamation such as 
rei every day in the business world. 
Pace the application of farsighted 
cg yn to a movement that already 
'as shown itself in the city’s growth. 
Certainly some such remedy must be 
applied to prevent New York from 








strangling itself by its own growth. 
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Make your office fit 


... for better work 


Don’t look for best work 
in poor surroundings 


USINESS leaders, today, don’t 
look for best work in a drab 
office. They know that surroundings 
have a tremendous effect on the 
worker. They guard the comfort of 
the entire personnel. And they are 
turning to Art Metal equipment. 
This modern office furniture is 
good to look at and keenly efficient. 
Its practical beauty reflects the 
knowledge with which it was planned. 
It helps make the business office a 
pleasant place for efficient work. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executives 
or staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every 
possible requirement; shelving; any 












office piece . . . designed by engineers 
with forty years’ experience . . . exe- 
cuted by master craftsmen and rea- 
sonably priced. Best of all, first cost 
is last, since steel does not splinter, 
break or warp—-and steel reduces 
fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line... the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over five hundred cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
withpaintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Deske (0 Upright Unit Files 

[) Plan Files (0 Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes CO) Horizontal Sectional Files 
0D Shelving (0 Postindex Visible Files 
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What Do Your Luncheons 


By FRED B. BARTON 





“= 


BABBITT, if I under- 
stand aright, is a 
bore who eats, 
sleeps and drinks 
his business. He 
talks nothing but bricks or 
bread or burlap or bonds; has 
no horizon beyond the sphere 
ofbananasor bicyclesor brooms. 
Is that it? 

I like Babbitts. A business 
man who is so thoroughly 
steeped in his trade that he turns dry 
routine ito a hobby and an enthusiasm, 
evokes my respect and my admiration. 
The world needs him. I find all men’s 
businesses interesting, when I talk with 
a man who has worked hard and who 
knows. 

I joined a luncheon club, hoping to 
touch in some particular the lives of a 
hundred men. But they don’t talk! 

Our club aims at three things. First, 
exclusiveness—you can’t runaclub with- 
out that! What’s the fun of belonging 
if everyone in town can get in? We must 
have careful selection, so that member- 
ship confers distinction. 

Second, we hope for a spiritual awak- 
ening, but without any great physical 
effort on our part. A hundred of us, 
young men all, are interested only faint- 
ly in Boy Scouts, or deaf mutes, or ob- 
jects of charity. We feel the hopeless- 
ness of tackling any reform single-hand- 
ed but collectively we pool our five dol- 
lars apiece and hire some worker to carry 
on some work for us, we meanwhile re- 
laxing in the glow of feeling that we are 
unselfish and public-spirited—with no 
pain to ourselves. 

The third desire we joiners have in 
affiliating ourselves with a luncheon club 
is to broaden our outlook. Here are a 
hundred young men, representing differ- 
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was as fascinating as the Arabian Nights 


ent pursuits and callings. They repre- 
sent in miniature a slice of our town, 
giving us a cross section of what is new 
and vital in lumber and lingerie and 
limousines. They are up and coming 
young men—let that fact not be over- 
looked. None of us cares to associate 
with has-beens; we want to be classed 
as comers, and thrill from the contact 
with these others who in another gen- 
eration presumably will dominate our 
city. 

The first year the new service-club 
member is quiet and ex- 
pectant. He doesn’t look for 
wonderful things until he gets 
acquainted. Or perhaps he 
does. Perhaps he is like my 
friend Blivens, who dropped 
out of our club after six 
months of lonesomeness, bit- 
terly disappointed. 


Lonesome luncheons 


HE HAD expected joining a 
club to be like attending a 
revival meeting. He wanted 
to be lifted up, made over, 
fired with joy and enthusi- 
asm. Being shy and cold and 
diffident he required others to 
go two-thirds of the way, and 








the club didn’t understand him. 

“We have the darndest time 
organizing our class for a re- 
union,”’ said a college graduate 
to me. “Our class had just a 
few natural leaders, but most 
of them flunked out the first 
year. We had some wonderful 
mixers, but not all of them 
graduated, either. The rest are 
quiet, backward, reserved and 
need to be coaxed. It’s hard to 
get them started.” 

That comment, I thought, might be 
made of any group or club or organiza- 
tion. All of us have our shy moments. 
Few of us are natural leaders. Seldom 
do any of us burn with enthusiasm. 

Men are always more self-conscious 
than women. The clothes that women 
wear remind them that they are on 
parade and are, indeed, playing a part. 
Thus they carry themselves with the 
assurance and courage of actors. Men, 
feeling and looking purely ordinary, have 


Men are always less assured than women 
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Watch your business tick 


Every cog in full view with 
this system of control 


N° every executive can find 
the time to see his business in 
actual operation... to watch the 
wheels go round . ; < to see his 
business tick, 


But there is a method that gives 
a picture that is even more faithful, 
more dependable, than walking 
through office or factory to ques- 
tion Bill and Jim. 


Elliott-Fisher provides a method 
of business control that presents 
you every day with an accurate rec- 
ord of the performance of every 
cepartment. What happened yes- 
terday is known at nine today. And 
every day you know exactly what 
progress has been made. 


As soon as you arrive at your 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


~ 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” —— 


office you have a résumé of yester- 
day’s activities, compared with re- 
sults on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago. Elliott- 
Fisher gathers all the vital figures 
from the various departments and 
summarizes the totals in a simple, 
concise report. Sales, shipments, 
inventories, billings, bank balances, 
accounts payable and receivable... 
all are posted up to the minute, fur- 
nishing you a reliable guide for 
accurate decisions. 


Without interfering with your 
present accounting routine, or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 
Elliott-Fisher brings all the facts of 
each department under a single, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


unified plan of control. Even when 
you are traveling, the Elliott-Fisher 
report may be sent to you at the 
close of each day’s business, keep- 
ing you in touch with conditions 
almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


We shall be glad to tell you 
something of the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery plays 
in the success of hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s most representative business 
firms. Use the coupon below. 




















Name___— 


Address 





General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 











When writing to General Orrice EquipMENT Corporation please mention Nation’ 
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Handwork 
is just as Old-fashioned Loday 


ONE are the gewgaws and whatnots 
that comforted the hearts of our grand- 
mothers . . . and cluttered up their parlors. 
Gone, too, are the folderols of hand-work 
production methods in the factories of the 
land. There is a new spirit in the air... 
efficient machine production. 


This new spirit begets volume production, 
out of automatic machinery . . . a new breed 
of work, yielding profits undreamed of in 
past years. For skilled hand labor alone at 
any price is too costly compared with the 
uniform, unfailing, high-quality mass pro- 
duction of mechanical methods. 


In many industries automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery designed, developed 


and built by AMF engineers has multiplied 
a thousand-fold the economic value of human 
hands. The making and foil-wrapping of 
cigars, the manufacture and packaging of 
cigarettes, the sanitary sealing of milk bot- 
tles, the mixing of dough to make bread and 
cake of finer texture and superior flavor, the 
sanitary wrapping of bread and biscuits and 
cakes, the automatic weighing of materials 
into bags, boxes, bottles and packages of all 
kinds . . . are some of the production func- 
tions done better, quicker and more econom- 
ically by AMF machines. 


Does your business include any of these lines 
of endeavor? Then consult us about ways 
and means of lowering the cost, and speeding 
up the rate, of production. 


@) AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works: 5502-5520 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When writing to Amertcan Macutne & Founvry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 














4 bashful deference and a desire to avoid 
appearing conceited. Thus they act 
spologetic—asindeed most menare when 
removed from their own business atmos- 


phere. 
Members are self-conscious 


| HAD HOPED that luncheon clubs 
vould remove this curse of self-con- 
sciousness. They ought to. Every club 
member ought to be allowed to feel that 
nere, for the time at least, he can strut. 
Is he not the club’s only representative 
‘om the entire brick industry? Then 
surely his casual utterances will carry 
the weight of prophecy. 

Unfortunately, most men cannot—or 
at least they do not—talk in public 
about their business. They hug the back- 
cround. For them it is a victory over 
stage fright if they can stand in unison 
and chant “I’m a little prairie flower.” 

Some men, perchance, are born club 
men. They are like the Rotarian I heard 
of who spent a busy day at Rheims. 

“I haven’t time for the cathedral,” 
he told his guide. “‘Just inquire if they 
have a Rotary club here, and if so where 
it meets.” 

It must be great to flit from country 
to country and have a perfect attend- 
ance record at luncheon clubs for every 
week. Great for some people, that is. 
But not for me. 

Most men, I find, develop a weariness 
of attending a routine luncheon one day 
every week, eating commonplace food 
ind hearing a methodical speech. We’re 
ured of being talked at! 

That partly explains the turnover of 
nembers. A further explanation lies in 
the fact that everything in life has its 
period. You read the American Boy or 
‘he Youth’s Companion for a few years. 


You buy golf clubs and hunting togs for 





A club must be exclusive. Why be- 
long if every one in town can get in? 
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Everything in life has its period. At 
a certain age you buy hunting togs 


a certain term. You spend all your eve- 
nings at home for a certain length of 
time until, feeling you have locked the 
door in the world’s face, you burst out 
into lodges and male activities in a sort 
of second childhood. 

If your world is changing and grow- 
ing, your interests wax and wane. Many 
ex-members of service clubs feel, ‘“‘Well, 
I’ve done that now. What next?” 

Of course the type of club meals in 
itself is a just reason why members lose 
interest. As a nation we have outgrown 
the banquet era, in all its forms. 

My town used to have monthly cham- 
ber of commerce luncheons at which 
some distinguished leader from out of 
town was paid to speak. The idea wore 
itself out finally. Even the yearly cham- 
ber of commerce banquet is not too well 
attended. 

Chauncey Depew lived to be 93 and 
attended banquets all his life—but he 
never ate a thing. Will Rogers, too, eats 
his supper at home and gets to a ban- 
quet late. 

Even in my short life- 
time I have found it enough 
of a punishment to attend 
a banquet without eating 
the food provided there. 

The days when a public 
banquet gave us our only 
chance to eat an olive are 
gone for good. 

Today any of us gets a 
better meal at home. 

Down in New York last 
week 12 business men sat 
down to lunch. One was 
the banker who was our 
host. Ten were local exec- 
utives of various business- 
es. The twelfth was myself. 

It was a good will enter- 
prise on the banker’s part, 
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with no strings tied to it. 
He is constantly expanding 
his circle of friends. He 
brings old friends and new 
ones together across the 
luncheon table, and new 
ideas are born. He keeps 
a personal acquaintance 
with the many industries 
his bank serves, which in 
itself would justify the in- 
vestment represented by 
such a lunch. 

We started to eat at 
12:30; the meeting broke 
up promptly at 2. 

The meal was light but 
adequate. A quick soup. A 
creamed fish with mush- 
rooms. French pastry. Cel- 
ery and olives. Coffee and 
cigars. Nothing to require much chew- 
ing, and everything delicious. 

Then the banker called on each to 
tell the story of his business. There were 
no “speeches.” Each told merely the 
current trends and problems in his in- 
dustry. It was as fascinating as the 
Arabian Nights. 

“Here, at last,” I thought to myself, 
“is what I hoped a luncheon club would 
be like—-and never was.” 


A model for luncheon clubs 


IN 90 minutes I learned more about 
various businesses than one discovers 
from months of lunching under a serv- 
ice-club banner. 

I learned that New York trolleys used 
to travel seven miles an hour. But now, 
with heavy traffic, they are slowed down 
to five and a quarter miles an hour. 
This necessarily reduces their appeal to 
riders for long hauls. 

I learned that rayon is not a com- 
petitor of silk, having thus far merely 
supplanted cotton. But that when the 
tensile strength of rayon is improved it 
threatens indeed to cut into the popu- 
larity of silk. Meanwhile, synthetic wool 
is on its way, promising new competi- 
tion for everybody in the clothing line. 

I learned that bonds are hard to sell, 
not only because of their low yield, but 
because they are a funded debt while 
stocks make you a partner. Optimistic 
investors prefer to own a share in the 
business and to benefit by future profits, 
rather than to have merely a well-se- 
cured and conservative promise to pay. 

I learned that the South and its in- 
dustries were financially hurt by the 
floods; that Florida faces a smaller grape 
fruit crop this year because the Euro- 
pean fly has ravaged the blossoms. 

Then we discussed chain stores; how 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET , 
FROM DALLAS—THECENTER! . . . 









BUTLER BROS. 
S. W. Branch .. 





DALLAS is Distribution 


Center of a 6 Billion 
Dollar Market! 


oy Bans before Dallas itself made any national effort to capitalize 
its location—wise business and sales executives who traveled 
extensively and “knew their markets” began to pick Dallas as a 
strategic base of operations in the Southwest. . . . They saw the 
advantages of Dallas’ central location—in the very heart of the 
Southwest market. ... Time has justified their choice—many have 
added manufacturing facilities to more completely serve this rich 
market from within. ... Now—1,921 national and sectional con- 
cerns maintain sales or manufacturing branches in Dallas... . If 
yours is not one of these concerns, we invite you to get the facts. 
. -- The coupon below will bring to executives special report .. . 
*Dallas—Distribution Center,” which you will find invaluable. 
Mail it now. 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALtas, 








Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1430 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 
Name— 
Title_ 
Company. ; 
ae 























When writing to INpustTRIAL Datias, Inc., 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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they have affected department-store 
sales, for instance. Women today want 
a $9.75 dress that has beauty and style. 
Wearing qualities are immaterial: they’ ll 
buy three dresses where formerly they 
bought one. But the stores must make 
three sales, at triple the expense and 
risk, to gain the same sales volume they 
formerly showed. 

“It used to be that a woman saved 
half her lifetime to get a silk dress,” 
said a department-store man. “Today 
no woman is happy unless she has six 
or eight silk dresses in her closet all the 
time, all of them new.” 

A former manufacturer of dress goods 


| told how this change had prompted him 
_ to sell his business while times were still 
| good. 











“When dresses ceased being shaped 
around the hips, the era of the dress- 
maker ceased,” he said. ““Todayawoman 
can buy a dress and wear it home, prac- 
tically without alterations. It doesn’t 
need to fit.” 

We mentioned briefly real estate. 
“Property isn’t selling these days,”’ said 
some one. “People are using their money 


| for speculation.” 


Silver isn’t all silver 


A VETERAN dealer in bullionandsi!lver 
discussed his unique little business. Sil- 
ver, it seems, is usually ‘925 fine,” 
meaning 925 parts of pure silver and 75 
parts of copper in each 1,000. Not all 
high-priced silver is this fine, I learned. 
A certain woman bought a dozen silver 
plates in Italy and found they turned 
green under the salad dressing. A test 
proved they were only 700 fine and that 
the copper and silver was poorly mixed, 
allowing the copper to rise to the sur- 
face and tarnish. 

“So we had her ship them to us and 
we silver-plated them,” concluded the 
silver man. 

There in five minutes I learned more 
about the silver business than I ever 
knew before. 

Two o’clock came all too quickly. 

“Well, gentlemen, I thank you for 
coming together here this noon. I know 
I’ve profited considerably by our little 
talk here,” the banker said. 

I felt the same. There’s nothing more 
interesting than business. 

I just wish that these service clubs, 
made up of selected men from represen- 
tative industries, could bring to the sur- 
face the interesting daily questions and 
developments that each man faces. 

This is the sort of news I hoped my 
fellow service-club members would give 
me. It’s the sort they can give if they 
only will. 












Automobiles 
Hurt the Farmers 


“Y S THE motor the cause of the farmer’s 

ills? Though farm doctors and politi- 
se cal doctors have written and spoken 
. oceans of words about the farmer and 
id his ills, they have largely neglected 
<9 mention of the automobile. Neverthe- 
- less the motor has influenced the pres- 


ent farm situation in a way the average 
= farmer little suspects. 
‘ll The motor provides transportation 
7 and power that formerly was supplied 
principally by the horse. If the motor 
replaces the horse, the land that pro- 
duced and maintained the horse is made 
surplus, its price declines and the horse- 
producing farmer is without a job. This 
is what has been going on for the last 
20 years. A few figures may help us 
realize the extent of this remarkable 
revolution as it affects farming. 

The United States Army’s daily ra- 
tion for a horse is 12 pounds of grain 
and 14 pounds of hay. Multiply these 
by 365, reduce them to bushels and tons, 
and we find that a horse consumes in a 
year 70 bushels of grain and 2.5 tons of 
hay. With good crops it takes five acres 
of land annually to maintain a horse. 


ds 


Horses are passing 


THE Government, 20 years ago, re- 
ported that there were, in round num- 
bers, 25 million horses and mules on 
the farms. For the first part of this 
year, however, the Government esti- 
rate there were less than 15 million 
horses on the farms. It is not far out 
of the way to say that there are ten 
million fewer horses in the United 

States than there were 20 years ago. 
The motor has replaced them and, at 
‘lve acres per horse, has rendered 50 
million acres of farm land surplus. We 
can better visualize the size of this sur- 
plus farm acreage by saying that it is 
half the area cropped in corn and five- 
sixths of that in wheat. 

Since a horse weighs about seven 
umes as much as a man, we might say 
rea the farm product that supports one 
iorse will support five persons.. Under 
such an assumption, we would have to 
wait until there was a population in- 
“ease of 50 millions in the United States 
before the slack in farm acreage caused 
by the disappearance of ten million 
horses is taken up. 

Piao. it another way, 25 million 
‘ors are doing work that otherwise 
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KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS 
\IN A 
REAE SAFE 








id Brown recover 


full damages? 


Just a casual question passed between business acquaint- 
ances at a club. Brown, the owner of a successful and 
growing business, had a fire that gutted his plant a 
short while before. Did he recover full damages? Of 
course he was covered with insurance—but unless his 
inventory statements, accounts receivable, etc., were 
protected in fire resistive safes there is a question. For 
it is necessary to produce these important records to 
collect full damages. 

No business can afford to take such a chance—the vital 
records should be kept in Diebold Fire Resistive Safes. 
The cost is comparatively small and the range of sizes 
and types will fit any risk. Die- 
bold Safes are labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Remove this risk from your 
business. Our book, ‘“‘Record 
Protection for Modern Busi- 
ness Offices,’’ will show you 
how. Write today. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Canton, Ohio 








Represented in Leading Cities of 
U. S. A. and Canada 


AFE 


Let us measure your degree of fire 
risk and recommend the proper safes. 





IEBOLD 


ASK. YOU R 





BAN K-E R. 








When writing to Dresotp Sarp & Locx Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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| Shek extra thickness 
PAYS ITS WAY. 


NSULATE your factory roof,” says your architect, “but 
do it right; use Armstrong’s Corkboard, one and one- 
half or two inches thick.” 


It may cost a trifle more—in the beginning. But then this 
adequate insulation rolls back its sleeves and goes to work. 
It prevents unnecessary heat leaks through the roof. Fuel 
dollars are saved. And the more comfortable working con- 
ditions promote increased efficiency. In a short time you’ve 
paid for the cost of Armstrong’s Corkboard. Yes, “‘that 
extra thickness pays its way.” 

But money saving is not the only reason why. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard Insulation will keep the ceiling temperatures 
above the dew-point. Then moisture damage from condensa- 
tion on the ceiling no longer can ruin goods or rust machin- 
ery or rot out your roof decks. 

How roof insulation pays its way in factories and other 
buildings is fully explained in the books, “The Insulation 
of Roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard,” and “The In- 

sulation of Roofs to Pre- 
vent Condensation.”’ Write 
for them, either or both. 
Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Company, 903 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 













A good insulation job! Armstrong's 
Corkboard is applied on the roof of 
the United Biscuit Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Paul Harback, architect. 


Armstrong 
Corkboard Insulation 


riting to Armstronc Corx & Insutation Company please mention Nation's Business 








would have been done by horses— 
animals requiring an area of farm Jan 
for their support about equal to tha: 
now cropped each year in corn and 
wheat combined. If our prosperity dur- 
ing the last 15 years has been due prin- 
cipally to the motor, as some economists 
say, is not the reason why the farmer 
has not shared that prosperity to be 
found in the fact that the motor has 
replaced a farm product? 

Farmersmay well speculate on whether 
the revolution has run its course. 

Objection will be made to the abovc 
figures. First, it may be said that the 
acreage set aside for the support of one 
horse is not necessarily plow land but 
may be grazing land of less value. It is 
a fact, too, that the government ratio: 
of oats and upland prairie hay is rarel\ 
the forage the farm horse gets. Objec- 
tion will be made also to the idea thai 
the product of an acre will feed on 
person. It will hardly do so in this 
country with our unintensive tillage and 
with our abundance, variety and wast- 
age of food. In Egypt, however, on: 
irrigated acre supports three persons on 
a low standard of living. 

The figures cited are, however, clos 
approximations. They are sufficient) 
accurate to explain the low prices of 
horses and farm land. The present 
prices of farm products, higher than 
they were 20 years ago, are largely due 
to the higher labor content of these 
prices, higher prices of farm equipment, 
and higher taxes. 





Automobile Tires 
Now Wear Evenly 


2 E are just beginning to get 
the benefit of four-whee: 
brakes,”’ says the sales man- 


ager of an automobile tire company. It 
used to be that the rear tires wore out 
much faster than the front ones, due to 
the brakes. Now all four tires get a cer- 
tain amount of wear from the brakes 
being applied suddenly. Tires that wer 
new when four-wheel brakes came into 
use are now being replaced.” 

One of the big tire compamies was 
planning to meet the modern demanc¢ 
for color by offering tires in nearly all 
colors of the rainbow. What could b« 
prettier, they estimated, than bright 
blue tires or green tires, harmonizin¢ 
with the rest of the car. Then the; 
happened to think how odd a car might 
look if a man with tires of one color 
had a blow-out while on tour, had to 
buy an extra tire, and couldn’t get the 
right size in the same color. 
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[ LMUF, — the Sponsor of Quality and Service 


| ipsa ah: is frequently referred to as the 
\4 mainspring of industry. It is an apt analogy 
since, when electric power is mas is propor- 
tioned to the needs ols production machinery, and 
the whole system is nicely balanced electrically, 
lactory equipment functions much like the works 
of a well-regulated and extremely accurate watch. 

Continuing the analogy, if time-accuracy is 
deemed necessary in industry as a gauge on human 
efhciency, how much moreessential is the absolute 
dependability of instruments 


The finest watch that was ever made resulted 
from simple operations compared with the extreme 
complexity of processes—chemical and electrical 
as well as mechanical—required to produce many 
of the small parts and elements essential to the 
maintenance of Weston standards of performance. 

There is no sacrifice of highest quality—either 
of materials or workmanship— permitted in a 
world-famed Weston. Notwithstanding the many 
precise manual and mechanical operations, the 

hundreds of inspections and 

















used for checking the efficient 
application of electric power 
to every phase of plant opera- 
tion, for electricity sions 
practically every activity in- 





There are put into each Weston| 
instrument long hours of time | 
so as to insure long years 
of dependable service 


tests and the incredibly small 
tolerances and working limits 
prescribed, the cost of a 
“Weston” is remarkably low— 
in the smaller sizes even under 














cident to production—the out- 
put of the individual as wellas 
the machine. The established 
standards for the measurement 
oftimeandelectricity employed 
in modern practice are 
comparable only in their 5 







PIONEERS 
SINCE 1888 


mechanical refinements. [ AS TRU ME 


thepriceofthecheapest watch! 

Pursuing the watch analogy 
to a concluding reminder—it 
takes time to make a“ Weston” 


| as it does any quality product, 
A, a fact which in the end 
brings greatest satisfaction 


AN T § to the purchaser and user. 




















WESTON ELECTRICAL IN 
595 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


When writing to Weston Execrrtca. INSTRUMEN1 CorPORATION please me 


STRUMENT CORPORATION 


Newark, N. J. 


ntion Nation's Business 
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EDISON: 

Slave YOU ale 
easily understood 
chart showing how 
the average steno 
grapher uses her 
time ? 






YEs. This chart is a time study 
of 609 stenographers in 41 
business firms. It will sur- 
prise you to learn the waste 
of time in a system where two 
people must depend upon 
each other for dictation. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 
phone,” your City, orask us for the book,*An 
Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 
Southampton Row 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Your Job—Aftter the Merger 


(Continued from page 22) 

in the number of his assistants. Then, 
some day, the Old Man finds himself 
carrying a tremendous load of expense. 
In this bank, for instance, before the 
merger, we had about 20 officers and 
department heads who were absolutely 
no good as producers. They were costing 
us, in salaries and overhead, not less 
than $300,000 a year, and the thing 
was growing. 


To eliminate duplication 


“IN THE average bank, just as in ours, 
cooner or later the Old Man meets the 
executive of some other bank who has 


| the same load. They compare notes, 
| figure the economies that would be 
| possible through a merger, and the mer- 





ger takes place. 

“Immediately all the precedents are 
gone! Every fellow in both organiza- 
tions begins thinking about holding his 
job. To hold it, he knows, he must 
make good. Anything may happen.” 

This executive went on to tell me 
that when the two bank organizations 
in which he was interested came to- 
gether, the hiring of new people was 
stopped for about three months. 

As orders were given to stop making 
old and unproductive motions, and new 
motions were prescribed, the new posi- 
tions to be filled were supplied from old 
employes, who found themselves doing 
work that meant something and that 
got them somewhere. 

At the end of three months, the growth 
under the consolidation made it neces- 
sary to resume hiring. 

Out of more than 2,000 officers and 
employes in both organizations, fewer 
than 50 resigned or were dropped. A 
larger number would have left each of 
the old organizations in the same period 
in the regular course of business. 

Let me tell you what happened to 
four fellows involved in this particular 
merger. 

A was advertising manager and B 
was public relations director in one 
bank, and C and D held the same posi- 
tions in the other. These were the first 


| departments merged. A, B, C and D 


got orders to report at a new office on 
a certain Monday morning. 

There had been a strong rivalry be- 
tween them. Moreover, the consolida- 
tion raised questions in the mind of 
each as to whose organization had been 
biggest and best. 

This feeling was taken into account. 


Wise officers told A, B, C and D to be 
extremely courteous to the fellows who 
had been their competitors and be pre- 
pared to obey orders. 

The first order was to form a com. 
mittee, study the advertising problem 
of the new organization, and report. 
This report carried a recommendation 
that C was the best man, in the opinion 
of A, B and D. 

This eliminated A, the other adver- 
tising man. But the auditor soon found 
a new job for him. Both banks had 
been paying considerable sums as mem- 
bership fees for officers who belonged 
to clubs and associations in the inter- 
ests of business promotion. 

A was set to weed out duplicate mem- 
berships, and study other duplications 
in expense of this nature. In a little 
whiie he was saving the merger so much 
money that his job was made pe:ma- 
nent. 

B was given charge of a new depart- 
ment to study the broad possibilities 
for soliciting new deposits and loans. 
His job involved growth of trade and in- 
custry, changes in neighborhoods, new 
business enterprises, and so forth. 

TY) was assigned to public relations 
for three months, during which he built 
up a new department that ran itself. 
When the merged banks needed more 
people from outside, he was made per- 
sonnel director. 


Better jobs for all 


THUS, none of these men was dropped, 
and none is now at his old work. They 
have more interesting and important 
positions, created by the merger. 

This was what my banker friend calls 
a “logical and wholesome” merger. It 
offered real opportunities to save money 
and to increase revenue by eliminating 
deadwood in men and policies. 

Some mergers are of doubtful merit 
in this respect. They do not offer eco- 
nomies to justify consolidation. Or the 
promoters may have discounted the 
possible economies and taken them as 
profit on the financing. 

In the past, many such consolidations 
have died of their own weight. Yet 
many more have survived because the 
growth of the country enabled con- 
suming power to catch up with them. 
Some of the “logical and wholesome 
combinations have been five to ten 
years ahead of consuming power. By 
some views, they have been formed to 
discount the future. But by another 
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Giving Your Recep tion Room. 
Inviting Hospitality _Fermanent Beauty 


HE graceful lines of these reception room chairs 


a3 TABLE BY COURTESY OF 
invite the caller to use them. The correctness of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


their design fulfils the promise of comfort made by 
their appearance. .. They’re as restful to the body as 
they are welcome to the eye. 

And, best of all, this comfort and beauty is per- 
manent in Aluminum Office Chairs. For they are 
soundly constructed without joints or dowels that 
loosen and squeak with advancing age. 

Aluminum Chairs are beautifully finished in va- 
tious natural wood effects and handsomely uphol- 
stered in leather or fabric. They may be had in styles 
(either straight or swivel) to suit every office need 
finished to harmonize with any scheme of decoration. 





Ask your secretary to write for your copy of the 
booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 


Office.” 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2425 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 











Ofice Chats 


. ese ~ A ? oyfe 7 , Po vy > 
When writing to ALUMINUM CoMPANY CF AMERICA please mention Natton’s Business 











Do You Number 
Blindly? @ 


“VISIBLE” — 


It will stop errors 
and spoiled work! 
Pictured to the right is the 
Model 41 American ‘“‘Visi- 
ble” Numbering Machine. 


We make this fine numberer 
for those who want the best. 


6 wheel model 41__$12.00 
Canadian Price_--.$15.50 


654321 


Impression of figures 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


at stationery, office supply and rubber stamp dealers 





The 41 costs no moré than the ordinary 
machine but being visible, does more. Help 
your employees prevent mistakes. Try one 
and notice how the 41 speeds good work. 
Beautifully finished —in distinctive lustre 
frame with red handle. 


For those who desire a real good low priced, 
non-visible machine, we recommend the 
American “5 in 1”—5 movements. Sturdy— 
well made. Prints from long-wearing steel 
type. Easy to set. (5 wheel) Model 110— 
$7.50. (6 wheel) Model 111—$8.50. Slightly 
higher west of Rockies and in Canada. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
224 Shepherd Avenue Brooklyn, N.Y. 
: Branche3: Chicago>—London—Paris 
In Canada: S. 8. Stafford & Co., Ltd., 146 King St. W., Toronto 








nyTo ACCESSORIES 
FLOUR AND FEEDS 













Cu 

POULTRY PLANT 

CREAMER PRODUCTS 
MARBLE QUARRIES 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 





Marble quarries, a work clothing fac- 
tory, bed spring factories, an auto acces- 
sory manufacturer, flour and feed mills, 
poultry packing plants, a large creamery 
and other industries in this city of 11,000 
are prospering. 


Low manufacturing costs (cheap pow- 
er, rents and moderate wages), good 
transportation facilities with a 33,000,000 
population market within 24 hours of 
Carthage are important factors that will 
help many companies desiring a central 
western location to consider Carthage 
from a logical and profitable standpoint. 


©o9 


Keep posted on Carthage—write 
now for the Industrial Booklet 


O93 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
302 Main Street, Carthage, Mo. 


AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL CITY 











When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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way of looking at it, they have simply 
gotten ready to take care of growth. 

There are illogical and unwholesome 
mergers, no doubt, but from the stand- 
point of the human aftermaths, I con- 
sider the logical and wholesome mergers 
which do not start off with good man- 
agement the more troublesome. 

For example, a lot of warring com- 
panies that overcrowded a certain local 
field were merged last year. While the 
organizers were at the job, they rounded 
out the new corporation with some 
closely related products. Nothing could 
be more logical or wholesome, because 
wasteful competition was stopped and 
the volume of the potential business 
was increased by giving the company 
more things to sell. 

As with the merged banks, there were 
certain duplicate department heads. 
But politics have been the dominant 
factor so far in the management of that 
company. Every fellow who could or- 
ganize a “pull” for himself has gotten 
some kind of job. In another year, the 
failure to show profits will lead to an 
overhauling, and then certain capable 
men who are now working their heads 
off in subordinate positions will come 
into their own. 

In another logical and wholesome 
merger, the accumulated deadwood of 
the concerns in men and policies was 
the principal reason for the consolida- 
tion. However, the executives of these 
concerns insisted on having a hand in 
managing the merger and sinecures were 
created for them. In a year or two, the 
logic of the situation will begin to oper- 


| ate, and then the merger will get down 
| to business. 


Housecleaning must come 


IF AN ABLE man sees these evasions 
and delays in the merger with which 
he is connected, he should not worry 
too much about the injustice of the 
situation. In due time, the logic must 
operate. Above all things, he should not 
quit, because when the housecleaning 
comes it will be drastic. Men who have 
shown real ability will be needed so 
badly that promotion will be certain. 

Not all mergers are made by bankers, 
nor are they all big. 

There is a movement, affecting all 
business, toward economy in produc- 
tion and distribution. 

One of the largest recent consolida- 
tions has been in the grocery field, where 
it is no longer profitable for separate 
concerns to distribute breakfast food, 
coffee and other products bearing wide- 
ly known brands, so a huge corporation 
makes and distributes many articles 


which, a few years ago, formed the 
bases of thriving individual enterprises, 

Now, in one section of the country, 
an aggressive small manufacturer, for." 
merly a salesman, successfully com. 
petes with this great food company jin 
a single article. He started modestly ten 
years ago, has skillfully cultivated a 
group of states for his market, and has 
spent a reasonable percentage of his 
revenue in intelligent advertising. 

He finds now that additional prod- 
ucts offer the best direction for growth. 
With a wider “‘line,”’ he can reduce over- 
head expenses and increase profits. 

Last year there was an unprecedented 
number of mergers. This year, the human 
problems connected with consolidations 
are more in evidence, although the merg- 
ing process is still going on and will con- 
tinue to go on for a long time. 


Change and mergers 


MERGERS are undoubtedly a form of 
growth. As young people with fresh 
energy and new ideas succeed their 
elders in business, so young, vigorous 
business concerns succeed the ones that 
deve’ op age and unprogressiveness. 

We can all look around and see the 
handwriting on the wall for certain 
firms and corporations. Sooner or later, 
financiers will step in to form new com- 
binations, and rejuvenate the businesses 
with young blood. 

You and I know of workmen being 
turned adrift after a merger, but we 
also know that many salaried fellows 
are rising in the organizations created 
by consolidations. The merger is hardly 
formed before some unknown executive 
is elected to the presidency. If we scan 
his record we see that he started at the 
bottom. Thousands of salaried men of 
whom we never hear are succeeding on 
a smaller scale. 

It seems to me that the first year in 
a merger is the hardest for those whose 
livelihoods may be affected. A merger 
certainly multiplies work for those who 
are found fit to carry out some part o! 
the reorganization. 

“And my advice to the man who 
finds his job involved in a merger, 
said my banker friend, “‘is to set aside 
all fear, and to work at least twice as 
hard helping to develop the new scheme 
of things.” 

When a merger is effected, it is be- 
cause the public, adjusting itself to a 
new scheme of living, wants better 
goods and service at a particular place. 

The individual involved in a merger 
in theend will comeout where he belongs 
if he says to himself, “Good-bye job, 
Hello, opportunity!” 


N/ 
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PACKING 


EXCESS @ 








OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surcnce that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 














When you get rid of excessive shipping costs you add directly to your 

profits. Helping you accomplish this is our business . . . Our Box and Crate 

Designing Service is maintained for the purpose of finding savings for man- 

ufacturers in their shipping rooms— money to add to the profit column. 

Here's a typical example. A well-known chain store organization of some 
1400 stores recently effected a saving of almos!. twenty cents each on boxes 
they use by the thousands. Although the first cost of the General-designed 
box is more than that of the second-hand box they had been‘using, the 
economies in packing time, weight saved, and the reduction of pilferage 
losses, net them approximately $25,000.00 each year. A tidy sum to add to 
profits!... There's a General Box factory near you — well located to give 
you quick, dependable deliveries at lowest cost—and eleven other factories 
to maintain that service under any emergency. Use our offer to aid you in put- 
ting your shipping room on the most economical and efficient basis possible. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


CHICAGO, IHLEE. 


When writing to Genera Box Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Get speed and 
accuracy 
with Radiograms 


Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on earth ...without relay! No 
costly halts . . . no embarrassing 
errors. That’s why Big Business 
does its most important work by 
Radiogram 


be Be 
Quickest way to all the world 


} File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 
iG messenger. 

















of 
R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
a 64 Broad Street, New York City 























Whe ting to R. C. A. Communications, INnc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Uncle Sam Got 


for an Empire 


(Continued from page 52) 
to $5,000—and got it. He had to sue to 
get it. When he stood up to speak before 
the judge, a button holding his trouser 
braces gave way. 

“Wait a minute,” he requested. 

He took a knife, whittled a stick. 
anchored the suspender, spoke and won 
his fee. 

It was Lincoln who fought one of the 
first cases of the Chicago & Rock Island 
to get a bridge across the Mississippi, 
which three Supreme Court judges had 
pronounced immoral and indefensible. 
It was—to the river steamers who didn’t 
want their river traffic transferred to 
rails; but that old decision like many 
others had to go down before progress. 

Other names famous in national his- 
tory emerge from the medley of Chicago 
rails in this period. Standing in the Cen- 


| tral Illinois station, if you look to the 


rear, you will see what was once a 
freight office. In this freight office worked 
a boy of German descent. He was short 
of legs, round of body, and very merry 
of eyes. He could never resist a practical 
joke. 

His job was with the new and wonder- 
ful toy known as the telegraph. He had 
found out that he could divert the cur- 
rent to a slender wire he had attached 
to a little flap of tin to give other boys 
of his age a surprise as they lounged 
up and down the plank platform. 


The boss didn’t see the joke 


FLOP up and down would jump that 
bit of tin. Stoop and touch it—Shock! 
It was great fun to the boy; but woe 
was that day! 

Came along one of his bosses. Flop 
went the tin. Then the fat boy went 
racing as fast as his short legs could 
carry him with the boss in hot pursuit. 
Exit fat boy as an employe of the Illi- 
nois Central. 

The boy’s name was William Van 
Horne. He next emerges in the rail 
world up in Wisconsin helping Car! 
Schurz transport troops in the Civil 
War. ; 

Of another type was a youth named 
Shaughnessy, also on his first rail job 
up in Wisconsin. It is hardiy necessary 
to add that both Van Horne and 
Shaughnessy became master minds 1n 
directing the Canadian Pacific to its 
amazing prosperity amid an era of terr!- 
ble wreckage among other railroads. 

Of the six or seven railroads now cen- 
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NATI 
tering in Chicago which participated in 
land grants at this early period, it is 
nificant that in three, the directors 
were so uncertain that they would be 
able to go ahead even with the aid of 
federal land grants that not one of them 
could be induced to buy one acre along 
his own line. 

| don’t know that we should smile 
over their timidity. We were not much 
holder in our own generation. 


Many lost opportunities 


AFTER the Canadian Pacific had driven 
its last spike connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific and great cities had sprung 
up, I recall driving through the city of 
Calgary with an old friend whose birth 
dated back to this era. He was pointing 
out buildings that had gone up costing 
from $300,000 to a million. 

“Why, I remember,” he said, “when 
the site of the whole city was swapped 
for a bag of missionary flour.”’ ““Why in 
the world hadn’t we the sense,’’ I asked 
him, “to go out and buy half the town 
for five cents?” 

“Because,” returned my friend, “none 
of us happened to have the five cents.” 

It was much the same in Chicago in 
the 1850's. 

The land grant coming to the Illinois 
Central was some 2,595,000 acres along 
the right-of-way. Though the state had 
failed to build in 14 years, the road had 
to be built within six years. The lands 
were to be exempt from taxation. The 
right-of-way covered 100 feet on each 
side of the tracks and the road was to 
get the alternate even numbered sec- 
tions of unpreempted land within six 
miles of the rails. 

If you think all this was given with- 
out due return to state and Federal 
Governments, you mistake the astute 
minds of a Lincoln and Douglas father- 
ing the scheme for the benefit of the 
public. 

In place of land taxes, the road was 
\o pay for all time to Illinois a charter 
(ax and seven per cent of its gross in- 
come. 

No room for padded accounts and 
concealed assets and extra expenditures 
on expansion or purchases of other 
ankrupt roads with profits on the bar- 
sain. On every dollar of traffic or other 
receipts, seven per cent had to go to the 


| Che road was to remain a public 
uighway for the use of the government 
mails, troops, and what not at such 
irices as the Government might direct, 
and the United States Supreme Court 
‘nally settled that price in 1876 at 50 
per cent of other traffic rates for passen- 
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Is Your 
Ce) ie) g 
Up-to-date? 


Quality 


Wacner Execreic Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





When writing to 
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If your motor was chosen two or three 
years ago it may not be the best for your 
job today.Wagner has improved small- 
motor performance commensurately 
with the increased importance of small 
motors in the home ... improvements 
that appliance manufacturers should 
measure against their present equip- 


ment to be sure they are using the best. 


Wagner is unbiased because Wagner 


makes every commercial type of a. c. motor. 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 


Sales and Service in 25 Cities 


PRODUCTS... FANS: DESK, WALL, CEILING 
TRANSFORMERS: POWER, DISTRIBUTION, INSTRUMENT 
MOTORS: SINGLE-PHASE, POLYPHASE, DIRECT CURRENT 
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1929 NA 

ger and freight. Without a Supreme hal 

Court decision land-grant roads Carry ve 

United States mails for 80 per cent of - 

regular rates. ac 

It proved the best bargain ever made : ; 

by the state or Federal Government a 

with any railroad. we 

The lands between the grants, which “t 

had been classed as ‘‘refuse Waste +7 

wilderness,”’ rose in value in a year to th 

| $2.50 an acre; within five years to $10 - 

| an acre, within ten years to $30 and " 

| $50 an acre. 4 

_ | 11 

=| S| State and nation profited ir 

lye. 7 THE Illinois Central could have bought : 

Y , 4/| | every acre of that land at $1.25 an acre: : 

DA |] \7// | | but, like my friend in Calgary, it didn’t 

EE __ | j Jt IN happen to have the $1.25. By 1925, the 

The illus- |-—]]) a}; ¥/ /, | | Federal Government had saved by this 

_tration at - rat | | bargain $7,585,000. This is more than | 
hows how Wi 4 \] twice the highest upset price at which 
Partitions HA { the Illinois Central could have bought 

interchangeable | = (A AS} | \ the land. ; , 

easily and quickly re- (ee Sa How did Illinois fare? Up to 1925, 
Renin ~ att on seven per cent of gross receipts, 


it had received $64,402,422 in taxes. 
Had the road paid the ordinary taxes 
independent of the land grant, taxes 
would have totaled $34,400,000. The 
State benefited by $30,000,000. 


That Give Offices In other words, up to 1926 the state 


got back almost $25 an acre in taxes on 


* N land which had been unsalable before 
N EeaWwW Color and Beauty the railroad was built. 


Yet more. 
Cumbersome and unsightly office partitions have given When the land was all sold—and 
way to partitions of grace and color. They have given way little of it was sold by the railroad at 
to walls of metal that are beautiful, practical and modern. more than $10 an acre—and passed into 


private hands, that same land again 
yielded state and county the uniform 
public tax. Here we are in a realm 
where figures swim in a haze; and I do 
not suppose can ever be pulled out of 


Mills Metal Executive Office Partitions are in harmony 
with this modern demand for beauty in the office. They 
are beautiful in form and color—their symmetry is en- 
hanced by the myriad colors in which they are finished. 


Mills Metal Partitions are definitely in step with econ- the haze to show the entire gain to 
omy, beauty and all those factors that are demanded in Illinois. 
the best offices in the country. Of the unsold portion of the land 


grant, the Illinois Central in 1915 
owned 9,774 acres—principally station 
phils a aeiiiee and freight shed areas. The most val- 
ybudiaet tin sadicon uable of this was 320 acres in the vicin- 
Staaten. ity of Chicago; but please recall that 

‘- land could not be sold at 16 cents an 
acre before rails came, could not be 
traded for a turkey or a horse. 


Made in standard sec- comparatively little to 


tions by straight line buy, never wear out — 
production methods, 
they are easy to erect, 


easy to re-arrange, cost 


REPRESENTATIVES 
in All 
= 


. >..° . sae, 
Marbimetal. A toil- Princ ipal Cities 





THE MILLS 
COMPANY 


} 
A Mills Metal Partition et partition for the Land grants — cheap 
for Every Purpose eer ig 
eats deans . Ambines all the fine advantage f ' a) inol é 
902 WAYSIDE ROAD metal. For lavatories, Cee wai me OF COURSE, as the Illinois peat ‘ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO parlors, etc. Beautiful colors. F 


pressed forward its links to New Or- 


~~ leans and the Mississippi by buying or 
taking over crippled lines, it fell heir 
XM to other less valuable grants with less 


valuable bargains to the states involved; 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTITION gy but that was not the fault of the Illinois 


Central, nor of the men who proposed 





When iting to T . ey ° Sal 
en writing to Tar Muss Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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that land grants should be made to aid 
ails. 

the land grant era from 1856 to 
1893, there passed from the Federal 
Government 158,293,377 acres, of which 
roughly a fourth were unpatented or 
not earned by the collapse of the rails. 
To this must be added such individual 
state grants as that by Texas, swelling 
the total grants to around 168,000,000 
acres or 262,000 square miles. 

But even here, Fate dealt one of her 
unexpected spanks. The story is so 
ridiculous it surely may be told. It is so 
ironical it discounts bitterness and con- 
founds alike friends and foes. 

As the various rails obtaining land 
grants pressed on to claim their patents, 
it became apparent that much of the 
land was worthless and could not be 
sold at 50 cents an acre, nor rented at 
five cents for spring pasture. It was 
desert, sand, lava rock brittle as glass, 
and black as ink. 


Mix-up in land patents 





THE RAILS which really had tried to 


link up arable areas on different sides | 
of these lands worthless for traffic and | 


worthless for sales besought the Govern- 
ment to exchange the worthless grants 
for forested sections from which lumber 
traffic might be derived. 

As the timber was valueless without 
rails, the Government prepared to ac- 
cede to such requests and arrange ex- 
changes. 

But some scamp with more cunning 
than brains, more care for a bribe than 
an honest bargain—whether in the ser- 
vice of the Federal Bureaus or of the 
rails is not known—took care to destroy 
records of some such transfers. 

The rails wanted good lands. Why not 
let them have them, no matter what 
allotments had been patented? When 
he had finished the record showed the 
roads owning timber lands but no sand. 

Then Dame Fortune played one of 
her frisky tricks. 

Up from those waste lands, where 
rails were rusting for need of traffic 
burst floods of oil. 

Was there a scampering to prove 
those worthless lands had been allotted 
and patented and couldn’t be reserved 
by the Government? There was, though 
but a few years before both Federal 
Government and rails had been trying 
to prove the very opposite—the Gov- 
ernment to save the forested lands now 
more valuable than in the 1860’s and 
1870's, the rails to get lumber lands for 
Sales and traffic. 

It is one of the most ridiculous somer- 


Saults in all rail history; and I venture to | 
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uct...and Cost Less 
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Y replacing castings, forgings, wood 

parts, etc. with parts of pressed metal, 
more and more manufacturers are improv- 
ing their product, and lowering produc- 
tion costs as well. 

The ductility of sheet metal permits the 
use of stampings of intricate shapes and 
sizes—enhancing the appearance of the 
product, which in turn promotes greater 
salability. Stampings also are lighter in 
weight, yet possess greater strength than 
castings—thus saving in material. And 
because stampings require practically no 
machining, this expensive operation is 
eliminated—another saving that helps 
lower production costs. 


The ability of G. P. & F. engineers to 
design parts or entire products for pressed 





plant, with modern equipment and 1,500 


Black & Decker 


metal fabrication is the result of 49 years’ Electric Hammer 
| experience. And the l5-acre G. P. & F. 


















skilled workmen, turning out over 100,000 
pieces daily to fill the needs of a large clientele, is evi- 
dence of G. P. & I. capacity and service—and attractive 
prices. 

Let G. P. & F. engineers help improve your proteey and 
lower production costs, too. Send sample part or blue print of 
your product for recommendations and quotations. There is 
no obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in all Parts of the Country 
1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


G.P.aF. STAMPII 


[ “KNOWING HOW SINCE 








The 16 gauge perforated steel barrel shownabove, 
isan example of G. P. & F. engineering ability. This 
black shell is a formed, welded, perforated steei fab- 
rication, madefor the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
of Towson, Md., as the barrel for their Electric 
Hammer. The advantage of using a barre] of this 
kind, is that one barrel is exactly like the other, is 
light in weight, takesa very high finish and makes 
the completed tool a very good looking job. 












REPRINTS at Three Cents Each 


THE following articles reprinted from Nartion’s Business 
may be obtained in pamphlet form at three cents a copy. 


The Why of Commodity Exchanges.....---- 


? 


Can the Lone Retailer Survive: 


Keep the Consumer Dissatisfied 


Why Sell Goods Already Sold? 


? 


How Will the Farm Bill Work: 


by Julius B. Baer 
by C. D. Garretson 
by C. F. Kettering 
by Wm. F. Merrill 
by Edwy B. Reid 


NATION’S BUSINESS « Washington, D.C. 
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sescHKe & Frey Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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DON’T LET YOUR CHECKS 
LABEL YOUR BUSINESS: 
“OUT-OF-DATE” 


lf you are still writing your 
checks in the old-fashioned 
way, they are labelling your 
business ’’Out- of - Date.” 


Today, every business is 
judged by the outward 
marks of success, alertness, 
up-to-the-minute methods. 


Checks written on the 
Instant Safe-Guard Check 
Writer are business build- 
ers, for they carry the un- 
mistakable suggestion of 
accurate, efficient, busi- 
ness-like methods. 


That is why modern firms, 
everywhere, have stan- 


dardized on Safe- Guards. 
@ 
Speed: The Instant Safe-Guard 


moves swiftly, a high speed 
machine for a fast moving age. 


@ 
Maximum Protection: One 
quick stroke fills the amountline 
and maceratesthe payee’s name 
—otherwise a vulnerable spot. 


+ 
“’Personalizes’’: Every Safe- 
Guard is equipped with your 
own registered number or, if 
preferred, your special private 
trade mark or name—additional 
protection against forgery. 

° 
Insurance against Loss: A 
$10,000 indemnity policy, 
issued to every purchaser, in- 
sures against loss through for- 
gery or alteration. 


SAFE-GUARD CHECK 


WRITER CORPORATION 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 














Write for details and a 
demonstration. 
No obligation to buy. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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say, if the dishonest scamp, who caused 
the disappearance of the records, could 
come back to earth today, the rails 
would scalp him and the Government 
give him his weight in gold. 

Without land grants in the 1850’s and 
| 1860’s would rails have gone ahead? Up 
in Canada some 25 years ago when land 
grants were forever abolished and na- 
tional aid substituted in guaranteed 
provincial and federal loans and bonds, 
all hats were tossed in air with jubila- 
tion over an evil system—all hats but 
one, the hat on a little, gray curly 
head from the Lower Provinces, who 
resigned his position from the Domin- 
| ion Cabinet in silent protest. 





Pioneer rails need help 


WAS HE right? Would the rails so 
| bonded and guaranteed have gone ahead 
| without aid—land or bonds guaranteed? 
| They would not;or they would longsince 
| have been built. The Canadian Pacific, 
'one of the most prosperous and solid 

lines in the world, could not go ahead 

without aid of both cash and lands. 
There are yet more sardonic phases 

to the land grant disputes. In certain 

areas in California and Texas the rails 
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sold at from $2.50 to $10 from which 
the oil output alone has now exceeded 
the entire assets of the railroad selling 
the lands. From certain areas along the 
old Central Pacific the timber output 
has given individual operators who 
bought at $10 an acre fortunes exceed- 
ing those of “the big four” who built 
the Central Pacific. 

There are certain cities on the Pacific 
Coast—Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Seattle, Portland—where the increase 
in real estate values caused by the rails 
now exceeds all the land grants that 
created these rails. 

So when we see the lurid maps with 
a buffer belt of “empires” given away 
to the rails of the West, let us ask our- 
selves frankly who benefited more from 
the land grants, the rails or the people 
living along the rail lines built with the 
aid of the grants? 

And let us not forget that all first 
investors both in bonds and stocks of 
these rails with the exception of four 
perhaps six if the investors hung on, 
which the majority didn’t—lost every 
dime of their life savings and in some 
cases of their life fortunes in backing 
these rails which created the prosperity 
of the West. 





Chain Stores and Rents 


READER in a city of something 
Ae: than 20,000 population 


writes to NATION’S BUSINESS 


| concerning the rental situation in his 
| town. The burden of his complaint is 


| 


that “real estate brokers” have appar- 
ently increased rents in the town by 
inducing chain stores to bid against 
local merchants for locations. The first 
broker to adopt the practice picked up 


_ at a low price an old piece of property 





in a desirable part of town. After ex- 
tensive renovations, he leased store- 
rooms to four different chain-store or- 
ganizations at rates which dumfounded 
merchants acquainted with the town’s 
usual rentals. 

Other brokers came in and obtained 
options on desirable pieces of real estate. 
They soon acquired nearly all the de- 
sirable property in the retail section of 
the town. The brokers who thus ob- 
tained control of the business section 
cared little for the interests of the town, 
the writer continued. They used high- 
pressure selling to locate foreign chains 
there at the high rents. 

There was no particular comfort for 
the independent retailers in the fact 





that all the new chain stores that came 
into the community within a single year 
proved disappointments to their owners. 
The greatest weakness of the chains con- 
cerned lay in. their selections of the new 
locations offered them. 


A boom on rents 


THESE and other real estate brokers, 
our correspondent declared, are visiting 
towns throughout the country and ob- 
taining options on property in the retail 
districts. When the land is under con- 
trol it is rented to chain-store organ- 
izations. The result is that rents are 
driven higher without increases in the 
earning power of the locations. 

The obvious remedy, thinks our cor- 
respondent, is for stores, particularly 
chain stores, to study their locations, 
getting information from local cham- 
bers of commerce wherever possible, 
and to form accurate judgments as to 
the real value of locations before leasing 
them. If this were done, he says, many 
small towns would not have the dis- 
turbing booms that hurt trade and upset 
property values. 
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Shaw-Walker metal desk, and Bakelite Molded pulls used on it. 


Made by Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
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Draw pulls of lustrous Bakelite Molded 
match Shaw-Walker fine steel desks 


Draw pulls on a busy man’s desk are constantly 
in use. Even the most durable surface finish is sure 
to rub off and make a desk look far more than 
actual age. In Shaw-Walker’s new line of fine steel 
desks the draw pull problem has been solved by 
the use of Bakelite Molded. 


Bakelite Molded is an ideal material for draw 
pulls of all kinds. It is strong mechanically and 
unaffected by atmospheric conditions. It is 
readily molded to exact dimensions and to practi- 
cally any form. It leaves the mold with a lustrous 
surface that time and use does not dim. Made in 


a variety of colors, it is easy to match the olive 
green commonly used for metal furniture, or 
almost any wood finish. Shaw-Walker found it 
“superior in every way to bronze or wood.” 


Manufacturers of thousands of products have 
discovered that Bakelite Molded is superior to 
wood, metal, fibre, porcelain and other materials 
for many purposes. Often it has been an economy 
and a sales advantage as well. Booklet 42M 
“Bakelite Molded” tells about it in an inter- 
esting way. A copy is mailed promptly on 
request. 


rials combined with eighteen year’s experience in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses 


f Bakelite Engineering Service—Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite sae | 
> + 


provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 






BAK 


REGISTERED 


THE MATERIAL OF 


LITE 


U. &. PAT. OFF. 


NT 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 








manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products. 


When writing to BaKeLite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 























WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 


NE of the interesting 
men in England is 
Ernest J. P. Benn, 
writer and publisher, 
and ardent advocate 
of individualism. 

Among the titles of Benn’s books 
are “Confessions of a Capitalist,” 
“Prosperity and Politics,” “The 
Letters of an Individualist,” and 
“If I Were a Labour Leader.” 

Benn doubts that our present 
economic system is properly under- 
stood. In his opinion, the benefits 
of capitalism are not adequately 
appreciated in England; otherwise 
socialism would not have made such 
great advances. He contends that 
capitalism is blamed for many evils 
for which it is in no way responsible. 
Those who attack capitalism point 
to evils in present-day life, but they 
ignore the blessings of existence to- 
day compared with the condition 
of people in the days of pre-capital- 
ism. 

Benn has directed attention to the 
weakest link in the socialist argument. 
Those who propose a new economic 
order have plans for the division of 
profits. 

“How,” asks Benn, “do they propose 
to handle losses?’ 

In “Confessions of a Capitalist,” 
Benn included the balance sheets of 
many of his publishing enterprises. He 
showed that some of his publications 
lost money; some made money. In the 
paradise of socialistic theory every busi- 
ness enterprise is profitable. In actual 
experience failure is common. 





* 


AS A consequence of his writing and 
speaking, Benn concluded that, although 
there was a mass of literature advocat- 
ing socialism, which was within easy 
reach of the reading public, there was 
a dearth of books on sound economics 
written in popular language. 

To correct this situation, he wrote 
several books himself, and encouraged 
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By WILLIAM FEATHER 





KEYSTONE VIEW 


Ernest J. P. Benn, English “writer-pub- 
lisher, and advocate of Individualism” 


others to write. Further, he founded 
the Individualist Bookshop where se- 
lected titles are available to all for pur- 
chase or binding. Among the ventures 
of this bookshop is the compilation 
of a list of books known as the Works’ 
Library. 

This library, consisting of 27 volumes, 
is Offered to factories for £6 ($30). The 
authors include eminent business men, 
economists, and historians. Books by 
party politicians have been excluded. 


. 


BECAUSE it seems to me that this 
Library is of interest to American busi- 
ness men, I am printing the list: 


Austin and Lloyd 
Benn, Sir Ernest 
“Confessions of a Capitalist” 
Benn, Sir Ernest 
“If I Were a Labour Leader” 
Benn, Sir Ernest “Prosperity and Politics” 
Brookings, R. S. “Industrial Ownership” 
Buer, Miss M. C. 
“Economics for Beginners” 


“Secret of High Wages” 











Cable, Boyd “Labour and Profits” 
Cannan, Prof. Edwin “Wealth” 
Cannan, Prof. Edwin 

“Coal Nationalization” 


Clayton, J. 

“The Rise and Decline of Socialism” 
Cox, Harold “Economic Liberty” 
Gough, G. W. “Wealth and Work” 
Gough, G. W. 

“The Economic Consequences of 
Socialism” 


Hazell, W. Howard 
**Labour and Capital in Alliance’ 
Hearnshaw, Prof. F. J. C. 
“Democracy and Labour’”’ 
Hopkinson, Austin 
“Hope of the Workers” 
Hurd, Archibald 
“State Socialism in Practice” 
Knowles, The Late Prof. Lilian 
“The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions in the XIX Cen- 
tury” 
Paine, W. W. 
“The Menace of Socialism” 
Richter, E. 

“Pictures of the Socialistic Future” 
Robbins, L. C. “Wages” 
Shadwell, Dr. A. 

“The Socialist Movement” (2 vols.) 
Shadwell, Dr. A. 

“The Breakdown of Socialism” 

Wilkins, Vaughan 
“Sidelights on Industrial Evolution” 
Withers, Hartley ‘““The Case for Capitalism”’ 
Withers, Hartley “Poverty and Waste” 

+ 

SOCIALISM is not a daily menace in 
the United States as it is in England, but 
that fact should not lull to inaction 
those who believe in the advantages of 
capitalism. The present prosperity of 
this nation is not a blessing that would 
have been enjoyed under another form 
of economic organization. It is due to 
the freedom of private enterprise, under 
which men are rewarded in proportion 
to their usefulness, intelligence, courage, 
risk, and patience. 

It cannot be denied that under cap!- 
talism the rich are getting richer, but 
it can be denied that the poor are get- 
ting poorer. Everyone, in fact, is get- 
ting richer, enjoying more and more of 
the good things of life. An honest com- 
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are outlined in ‘“The Book of Kansas 


AY existing market, yet little or 
City Opportunities.” 


no local manufacture . . here 


is an amazing opportunity for manu- 
5 OPP +l It is a fact-story, based on long 
facturers of 212 commodities, rep¥- ; Res” ; : ‘ 
call investigation. It is concise. It is the ' 
sentin ractica every mfgjor _ 
nd 6 P y y } sort of book which should be in 
industry. R ; : 
y the possession of every industrial 
Center of a market of mgre than ; , 
1 ae ' 3 executive having company growth 
million people, possesging ever aay : 
tes y=, & y and future expansion in mind. 


important manufacturing advantage, 
Kansas City invites refutable manu- It will be sent free, without obliga- 
facturers to learn tKe facts and to tion, to any interested executive. Use 


consider these opportunities as they the coupon below for convenience. 









. SAS 6 f j Y I am interested in this industry: 


MISSOURI a gd 


and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 








A 3 bli 
i 74 nterest, without obligation, o 
NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE aay 4" surance of my i ’ §' » of 
: ts course. 
a i) % 

r v Name | ee 

OF <a 
Economical transportation is im- 
. Address 





portant. You can reach 15 million people 
at lower freight cost from Kansas City 


than from any other metropolis. — 





When writing to Kansas Crry Camper or Commence please mention Nation's Business 
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You can heat 
your plant 
evenly and 
economically 
with Wing 
Unit Heaters 


COVERAGE 
Wing Feather- 
weight Unit Heat- 
ers have the 
advantage of loca- 
tion directly over 
the area to he 
heated. They dis- 
charge warm air 
downward in _ all 
directions. 

Their lightness 
permits them to be placed where they will 
be most effective, no matter what the roof 
construction. 


PENETRATION 


The high efficiency 
of the Wing Scru- 
plex propeller-type 
fam used in Wing 
Units gives the 
heated’ = discharge 
the volume and 
velocity mecessary 
to counteract the 
tendency of hot 
air to rise and en- 
ables it to pene- 
trate the mass of 
cooler air beneath. 





For high locations 
over oblong areas. 





Widespread discharge 
in all directions. 


DIFFUSION 
Various special 
discharge outlets 

are used for dif- 
ferent types of 
building to deflect 
this discharge and 
spread it widely ii| 
through the air in 
the building. The 
air is thus warmed | 
by contact with f 
heated air and [ 
heat is diffused = 

through every part Moderately low. 
of the building. Long, narrow areas. 


ADAPTABILITY 


These features not only insure even distri- 
bution of heat, they make the Wing System 
closely adaptable to the needs of particular 
buildings. 








With Wing Units you require only a mini- 
mum number of heaters. Installation is in- 
expensive. They save you fuel by reducing 
the accumulation of overheated air under the 


roof. They will heat all your plant evenly. 
Write NOW for mat 

te =_, 

illu trated _catalog 4% Denti 
showing installa- . 


tions. 


L. J. WING | 








MEG. CO. [7 * 
Dept. 11 “ae > es 
55—7th Ave. | / wer, 


New York 
N. Re 


Moderate heights. 
Square areas. 


Weta 


UNIT HEATERS 





4 _ y ° 7 
When writing please mention Nation’s ee 
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parison of this century or this decade 
with any previous period is convincing 
testimony of amazing progress from the 
top to the bottom of the population. 


S 


SOMETIMES you learn more about 
your own country by going away than 
by staying at home. 

The individualists in England hold 
monthly luncheons in winter at which 
they hear speakers who are prominent 
in the movement. P. A. Molteno, a 
shipowner, spoke at one of these meet- 
ings. He called America the home of 
Individualism. 

“Landing in America,” he said, “‘you 
are immediately conscious of the great 
change in the psychological atmosphere. 
The atmosphere there is entirely differ- 
ent. It is much like the difference that 
there is between the feeling in winter in 
Europe and spring in America. 

“There is aspiration; there is promise 
for the future; there is a fundamental 
relief that a man is a man, free to deter- 
mine his own fate, his position limited 
only by his own capacity and his own 
ability. That is the impression you get 
from America.” 


¢ 


A RECENT English book is called 
“The Mystery of Trade Depression” 
by Frederick E. Holsinger.1 The sub- 
title says it is ‘‘an analysis of the col- 
lapse of production and emp!oyment 
under the capitalist system in the indus- 
trial countries of Europe with the out- 
line of a plan for the economic reor- 
ganization of human society upon the 
basis of individual liberty, personal 
property and private enterprise.” 
Holsinger attempts to prove that the 
economic troubles of Great Britain and 
Europe are due to the export of capital 
—foreign investment. In the last 50 
years Great Britain loaned billions of 
pounds to the colonies, while France 
and Germany loaned billions of their 


| money to Russia and South America. 


Great Britain, before the war, liter- 
ally told the rest of the world: 

“Buy our goods if you can, borrow 
them if you must, but, whatever you 
may do, take them off our hands. We 
must get rid of the stuff, whether you 
choose to pay us for it or not.” 

Not only did Great Britain sell the 
major part of its foreign shipments on 
credit, but it loaned money to its credit- 
ors, with which to pay interest. Thus 
were railroads, waterworks, and other 
useful enterprisesconstructed inthe 


‘The Mystery of the Trade Depression, by 
Frederick E. Holsinger. P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., London. 


United States, Canada, Australia, Rus. 
sia, and South America. 

If Great Britain could take the food 
and raw materials its dominions are 
prepared to ship, all would be well, but 
Holsinger points out that the lack of 
purchasing power of the masses is a 
more effective tariff wall than any par- 
liamentary barrier. British capitalists 
have money to lend, but British workers 
have no money to buy. 

The conclusion seems to be that each 
year an enormous surplus flows into the 
pockets of British capitalists—at least 
it did before the war—and that this 
money was invested in foreign lands 
instead of at home. 


+ 


HOLSINGER proposesachildishscheme 
to eliminate this alleged evil. He would 
limit incomes and prohibit foreign in- 
vestments, both of which are, of course, 
undesirable and impractical. 

The weakness of his analysis and his 
conclusions is that without the export 
of capital the surface of the world that 
is habitable and productive would be 
only a fraction of the present area. 

Under a free system capital goes 
where it is most needed. The new coun- 
tries needed railroads, and offered liber- 
al prizes to those who would take the 
risk of building them. The money was 
forthcoming. 

To forbid the export of capital would 
be a selfish procedure, and unenforce- 
able, even if desirable. Obviously, if Brit- 
ish capitalists could not have sent their 
money to the new countries, they would 
have gone themselves. Great Britain 
would have been drained of something 
more precious than money—its most in- 
telligent and enterprising men. 

The chief merits of Holsinger’s criti- 
cism, which is brilliantly put, is that it 
vividly calls attention to the folly of 
neglecting home markets for distant 
markets. 

The greatest asset of the United 
States is our home market. By means 
of liberal wage policies we have culti- 
vated the purchasing power of our own 
people. Only in recent years have we 
been an exporter of capital. Now we are 
finding ourselves in the position of Great 
Britain. 

We do not want imports of goods; 
therefore, we deprive our creditors of 
any way of paying us interest on our 
loans. Interest payments are now being 
financed by new loans. Many wonder 
how long this can go on, and where It 
will end. 

o 


THE SUBJECTS of “foreign trade” 
and “favorable balance of trade” need 
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and the next quarter 
they paid dividends 


HINGS had gone from bad to worse. The business limped 
... then staggered. In the nick of time came advice at the 
bank. “What you need are facts and figures. Get them all and 


set them fast.” 


+ 
Experts surveyed the problem... . supplied the remedy. Account- 
ing machines! Machine precision . . . machine speed... sub- 
stituted for the more costly and less accurate hand methods. 
Figures streamed in to be totaled and tabulated at the click of a 


key... the turn of a switch. 


For the first time company executives got organized information 
daily concerning every phase of the business. Armed with these 
facts they ordered drastic changes in policy. By the next quarter 
the company paid a dividend. 

Remington Rand serves American Business by providing the 
means for getting the vital facts of any type or size of business 
-.-easier... quicker .. . cheaper. 4ooo trained specialists are 
engaged in analyzing figure-getting problems. From among 30 
models they recommend the machine that best fits your needs. 


The combined skill and experience of these accounting special- 
ists is immediately available to you . . . without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write or phone any Remington Rand office today. 


Accounting Machine Division 


Remington 


BUSINESS 












REMINGTON 
This is model 23 with front feed 
+4 of the Remington Line. Ledger 
and statements are posted at one 


A writing. Perfect registration - 
proved accuracy. 





















POWERS 
Powers Alphabetical Tabulator. 


Prints names and words as well 
as figures— from punched cards. 
Any accounting statement is more 
understandable — prepared faster. 





EN, 














Rand 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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When writing or phoning ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION, 


§ - the Yardstick. “of Wodern “Business | 


REMINGTON R 





DALTON 
The Dalton “Multiplex Model” 


—handles ten columns of figures. 
Other models for adding, sub- 
tracting, bookkeeping, ledger and 
statement posting. 
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the ideal place 
to spend the winter. 
You may not know 
the best way to 
get there. 


The Santa Fe operates six 
daily trains to California. 
THE CHIEF is the fastest 
and only extra fare train to 
Southern California. The 
California Limited and 
Grand Canyon Limited are 
exclusively first-class-no 
extra fare. And then the Na- 
vajo, Scout and Missionary. 

Fred Harvey dining service 

is another exclusive feature. 

Block signal safeguards, too. 








Midwinter Escorted All-Ex- 
pense Tourson certain daysin 
January,February and March. 








WJ. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe Syst Lines 
1222 Railway Exchange, Chicago ro ee 
Please mail picture-folders checked below: 

OJ Escorted all-expense Tours 


: €) The Indian-detour 
00 Grand Canyon Outings 


() California Picture Book 
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study. It isdifficult to understand how the 
social and economic progress of a nation 
like the United States is promoted by 
an excess of exports over imports, par- 
ticularly since we must lend the foreign- 
ers the money with which to buy our 
goods, and then lend them more money 
to pay the interest on our loans. 

Money, of course, is international- 
minded. It goes where it promises the 
best return. Perhaps the best way to 
handle this question is to follow Benn’s 
advice and let individuals decide it for 
themselves, by watching their personal 
balance sheets. 


S 


IN THE last six years I have visited 
Europe three times. Although progress 
is visible in all the countries visited, I 
returned this fall with the feeling that 
the economic gap between Europe and 
the United States widens each year. 
Our progress exceeds theirs. We are 
moving forward faster. Despite improve- 
ment they are relatively farther behind 
now than they were six years ago. 

Shortly after I arrived in my own 
home I drove my automobile out of the 
garage and a tire went flat. I walked 
a block to a garage where I found a 
mechanic. I asked for help and he said 
he would be along in a couple of min- 
utes. He came in an automobile, with 
his tools on the seat beside him. As he 
worked, I observed that he used both 
hands, turning a screw with each set of 
fingers. 

In less than ten minutes the wheel 
had been changed, and the job was 
done. The experience was a vivid dem- 
onstration of the American way. Every 
job here is organized to save man power. 
Tools are cheaper than muscle. Time 
is valuable. We save time and muscle. 
We get things done easily and quickly. 
The Europeans are learning our ways, 
but not so fast as we are learning better 
ways. 

. 


I WAS NOT favorably impressed by 
European newspapers and magazines. 
We have gone far beyond the press of 
the older countries. The popular news- 
papers in England seemed pathetically 
inadequate. Weeklies such as John Bull 
contained little substance. 

I admired the conciseness of English 
writing, but I was disappointed in the 
range of subjects discussed. On the Con- 
tinent I could not perceive that news 
was a popular commodity. The Euro- 
pean press certainly does not reflect a 
lively interest in world events. 





in the production of books, Europe 


'can teach us much. More books on 





serious subjects seem to be published 
and read. Bookshops are far more com. 
mon. 


¢ 


THE most popular author in the world 
at the moment is Edgar Wallace who 
produces thrillers in wholesale quanti- 
ties. He has been translated into all 
languages, and the flashing covers of 
his volumes are displayed in all cities 
in Europe. 

For three weeks the members of my 
family devoured Edgar Wallace. His 
tales appeal to all ages. My daughter, 
12, read them as avidly as her mother. 
For the first time in our lives our family 
found a common denominator of in- 
terest in books. Later in the journey we 
tired of Edgar Wallace, and each 
sought his own reading, but while the 
fever was upon us Edgar Wallace was 
read exclusively. 


+ 


OCCASIONAL displeasure has been ex- 
pressed on this page with vague, am- 
biguous, and unnatural writing. Thecom- 
plaint is that so many of the current 
books for business and professional men 
are almost unreadable. 

One evening, recently, I turned to 
Schopenhauer’s “Essays on Literature” 
for confirmation of my conviction of 
what is wrong. 

The weakn::ss of many writers, says 
Schopenhauer, is that “they try to make 
the reader believe that their thoughts 
have gone much further and deeper than 
is really the case. They say what they 
have to say in long sentences that wind 
about in a forced and unnatural way; 
they coin new words and write prolix 
periods, which go round and round the 
thought and wrap it up in a sort of dis- 
guise. They tremble between the two 
separate aims of communicating what 
they want to say and of concealing it. 
Their object is to dress it up so that it 
may look learned or deep, in order to 
give people the impression that there is 
very much more in it than for the mo- 
ment meets the eye.” 

Half the books on political economy 
are unintelligible, but it is not the pro- 
fundity of the authors that gives the 
reader a headache. 

“Nothing is easier than to write so 
that no one can understand,” says Scho- 
penhauer, “just as contrarily, nothing 
is more difficult than to express deep 
things in such a way that every one 
must necessarily grasp them.” 

Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of 
political economy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes so lucidly that the reading 
of his books is a pleasure. When Profes- 
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An interesting one reel film, “The 
Battle Song of the Cities’? depict- 
ing some phases of the smoke 
evil, will be sent free of charge to 
clubs, churches, schools or other 
organizations desiring instruc- 
tive entertainment for their 
meetings. Please write our Phil- 
adeliphia office. 


THE 





PHILADELPHIA“ READING 


ON THE AIR 
“THE SHAME 
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OF THE CITIES” 


From many and many a city these days you'll hear an announcer 
broadcasting the flying weather forecast. 

“Ceiling unlimited, visibility one mile, wind direction and 
velocity, etc., etc.,” thus goes out the information that makes 
night flying safer. 

But to the shame of the cities of the land, far too many times 
is the broadcast ended with a statement such as this, “Dense 
smoke clouds over city.” 

Not only are increasing smoke clouds a hindrance to man’s 
taking to the skies, but the pall which they spread over metro- 
politan centers takes its daily toll in wealth and human health. 

Signs of improvement are many. Political units are taking 
up the battle to clean the air. But better far would it be for 
American business and American homes to protect them- 
selves by taking the lead in abolishing the needless waste 
from smoke. 

For homes and many businesses the quickest, surest, most 
economical way to smoke prevention is to burn a truly smoke- 
less fuel such as Famous Reading Anthracite — the better 
Pennsylvania hard coal. If you have a smoke or combustion 
problem, ask for the services, without obligation, of a Reading 


combustion engineer. 
A. J. MALONEY 


President 








COAL~cIRON COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA . NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO » DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS « ST, PAUL - ROCHESTER « BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 


When writing to Tue Puiape puis AND Reapinc Coan anp Inon Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Spartanburg Warehouse, Draper Corporation 


Draper Ships from 
Spartanburg 


“Better and speedier service in ship- 
ments of repair parts and replacements 
on Draper machinery is assured with 
the opening of our new warehouse. The 
location at Spartanburg is ideal.” 


B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER, 
President, Draper Corporation 


For quicker and moreeconomical Southeastern 
distribution, ship from Spartanburg. Write 
today for a copy of the Spartanburg Survey. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION—CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE—1400 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SFARTANBURG 


\ The Hub City of the Southeast’ 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
















N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 








ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 





144 Aibany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





REPRINTS of any article in this issue 
may be had on request, at cost. Ad- 
dress Nation’s Business, Washington 











4 fee ? . ° * . . 
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sor Carver writes he has something to 
say, and he is not afraid to expose his 
ideas to the sunlight. William Graham 
Sumner, professor of political economy 
at Yale University, was equally read- 
able and understandable, as thousands 
of readers of ‘““‘The Forgotten Man” and 
his other essays will testify. 

Several years ago T. A. Rickard, edi- 
tor of the Mining and Scientific Press, 
wrote ““Technical Writing.” 

In an early chapter of the book he 
quotes the remark of Ruskin that, “A 
great part of the supposed scientific 
knowledge of the day is simply bad Eng- 
lish, and vanishes the moment you trans- 
late it.” 

The newest book on the art of writing 
is “English and Science’? by Philip B. 
McDonald, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at New York University. The busi- 
ness house that writes letters, catalogs, 
booklets, or department reports, should 
make this book required reading for its 
writers and correspondents. 

The man who makes an occasional 
error in grammar never offends as much 
as did the writer of the following reso- 
lution, adopted by the board of gover- 


| nors of the New York curb market, and 





cited by Professor McDonald: 

“That a member trading for his own 
account, who gives up another member, 
does not thereby impose any liability 
on the member thus given up until the 
member thus given up stamps the com- 
parison or exchanges a clearing-house 
ticket, except, however, that by an agree- 
ment in writing, filed with the secre- 
tary’s office, a member may contract to 
clear for another member for a period 
specified therein, which contract shall 
in so far as other members are con- 


“English and Science,” by Philip B. Mc- 
Donald. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., N. Y. $2. 


cerned ke binding for such period, un. 
less 24 hours’ written notice of the prior 
cancellation of such contract shall be 
given by either party to the secretary’s 
office and posted upon the bulletin 
board.” 

The engineer or business man who 
cannot express himself in writing accu- 
rately, lucidly, and concisely is seriously 
handicapped. Months of study and in- 
vestigation may have to be summarized 
in a ten-page report. If the report is 
unintelligible, its author probably will 
not be employed a second time. 


o 


THE unforgivable sin of most writers 
is the habit of using 20 words to say 
what could be said in ten, or inflating a 
small idea into a ponderous article 

Professor McDonald says: “Most ar. 
ticles of ten, fifteen, or twenty pages in 
the better class of magazines could be 
condensed to one, two or three pages 
and still express their ideas adequately, 
the articles are long because the authors 
are flattered by the length or have not 
the ability to be succinct, and because 
the editors of most American magazines 
lack the courage to print short articles 
Most books of nonfiction could be con 
densed to a pamphlet and no harm would 
be done; in fact a sigh of relief wouid 
go up.” 

Probably only one person in 10,000 
writes for publication. But everybody 
in business writes letters and memo- 
randa. 

Obscurity and pomposity in a poem 
or essay may do slight damage, but in 
business documents these faults lead 
to misunderstanding, loss of trade and 
costly law suits. “English and Science’ 
is written to help facilitate business by 
making better writers of professional 
men and executives. 





On the Business Bookshelf 


N ADMIRABLE summary of our 
| waterway situation is given by 


Mr. Clowes in “Shipways to the 
Sea.”’! During the generation before the 
Civil War waterways were supreme in 
American transportation. But by the 
’60’s the railroads had come and had 


| been built across the Appalachians at 


several pomts. There they had the ad- 








| Shipways te-the Sea: Our Inland and 


Coastal Waterways, by Ernest S. 
Clowes. Williams & Wilkins Company. 
Baltimore, 1929. $4.50 


vantage, for canals could cross the Ap- 
palachians at only two places. 
Railroads by the time of the World 
War, had almost entirely replaced the 
canals and river waterways in the trans- 
portation field. Inland-waterway trans- 
portation has recovered somewhat from 
the position it then held, but many 
question whether it is worth while for 
the nation or the states to nurse it into 
complete recovery. As Mr. Clowes asks: 
“Is it a paying proposition now? Will 
it ever be? Why not abandon the rivers 
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BIAW-KNOX INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


hao , 
Bd 





















































needs yet present to the user the benefits 

and economies of standardization and 
mass production. Nation-wide industry profits 
thru use of these buildings which are the low- 
est priced structures it is safe to buy. 


B exsveroe BUILDINGS fit specific 


Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are made 
from galvanized copper bearing steel cover and 
standard structural steel frame. They are fire- 
safe, rust resisting, weatherproof and low in 
maintenance. They can be easily enlarged or 
altered to suit the changing conditions of 
business. 


The roofs of Blaw-Knox Buildings are in- 
sured for ten years. 












This catalog tells 
how and why in- 
dustry has profit- 
ed fortwenty-five 
years thru the use 
of Blaw-Knox 
Buildings. May 
we send you a 
copy? 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, Bayard & Warner Sts. 
BUFFALO, Genesee Bldg. 


632 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOSTON, Statler Bidg. 


When writing to Buaw-KNox Company please mention Nation’s Business 


PHILADELPHIA, Widener Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Union Bldg. 
DETROIT, Lincoln Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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The Best 








of Business Building 


Business men of today are building better than 
they know. Apparent enough are their great 
material expansions, increasing productions, 
wider service, larger profits. But far less visible, 
or appreciated even by themselves—because 
it is not material—is the constant building of 
their mental powers—the development of a 
mind to vision clearly, think orderly, judge 
fairly, control firmly—a mind to see, to under- 
stand and so to be able to express something 
worth while materially. 


Modern Accountancy points with pride to its 
inevitable service in the building of the mind 
of business. In the simple logic of its Budget, 
in its Detailed Audit, its orderly control of 
physical activities, its System in Management 
—it is a never-ending source of mental in- 
spiration to the executive who is giving his 
life to put the best he has into the building 


= 





—— 


of a better business. 


| ACCOUNTANTS 
| SYSTEM 


HW || NEW YORK 
ii PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH AKRON 

| BOSTON WHEELING CANTON 
PORTLAND ERIE 


PROVIDENCE ATLANTA YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE MIAMI TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND TAMPA ST. Louis DAVENPORT WACO 


MEMPHIS 
KANSAS C 
OMAHA 


\ WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 

BUFFALO DAYTON 

f ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 





ERNST & ERNST 


WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS 


AND AUDITORS 
SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 

ity DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
KALAMAZOO 
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curinn acc? erste ‘ sie sca 
eoost ren of Eastern Resort who has had 17 
ore” ett years of broad and successful ex- 
gine ese perience in engineering, chamber 
“e ee work and as City 
- or) Manager, desires to form new con- 
oo oo 1 i nection, preferably with private 
prone £ a ip corporation. 
ce ‘ 
yo® oe ae W ould be valuable in managerial 
oP oiast OS is the position requiring Public Rela- 
30% guint ve tion, Advertising and Publicity 
ft ot = experience combined with Engi- 
qa" ot neering knowledge. 
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: po On ~~ Address City Manager 
Room 934 N. Y. Central Bldg. 
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as traffic routes save for a few simple 
commodities; quit sinking money jn 
canals, and depend on the railways to 
handle all the freight offered? Such js 
the problem.” 


S 


AN EXTENSIVE study and analysis 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water. 
way proposals has been made by Messrs. 
Moulton, Morgan and Lee for the In. 
stitute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution.? The book presents facts 
and figures on the subject completely 
and interestingly. 

The report shows that the depth of 
the proposed canal would have to be 33 
feet instead of the 27 planned in order 
to admit cargo vessels of the modern 
ocean type. Furthermore, it is main- 
tained that ocean cargo ships are not 
suitable for lake trade nor are lake ships 
suitable for oceanic trade. 

According to the report, the costs of 
construction have been grossly under- 
estimated. Disregarding costs that would 
be charged partly to power production 
—and there is at present little or no 
market for the potential power—annual 
expenses would amount, conservatively 
figured, to $36,000,000 a year. These 
costs “‘are to be paid out of the national 
treasuries of the two governments 
(United States and Canada)—which 
means that the taxpayers are to con- 
tribute about $3.50 a ton for the benefit 
of such shippers as wou d use the route. 
. . . The overhead charges of $3.50 a 
ton are the equivalent of about 11 cents 
a bushel on wheat and rye, the principal 
items of grain traffic. . . . The reduc- 
tions in grain rates that would be ef- 
fected by enabling ocean carriers to 
enter the Lakes, or lake boats to move 
down to Montreal, would be at the 
most four cents a bushel. Thus, in order 
to effect a reduction of four cents a 
bushel in the cost of moving grain, tax- 
payers in general would have to con- 
tribute approximately 11 cents a bushel. 
The conc usion is therefore inescapable 
that the proposed twenty-seven-foot 
navigation project cannot be justified 
on economic grounds.” 


¢ 


“COMMODITY Exchanges”? is an at- 
tempt to present a comprehensive pic- 


°The St. Lawrence Navigation and Power 
Project, by Harold G. Moulton, Charles 
S. Morgan, and Adah L. Lee. The 
Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1929. $4. 

‘Commodity Exchanges, by Julius B. Baer 
and George P. Woodruff. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York, 1929. 


$5. 
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tyre of commodity exchanges, their or- 
ranizati mm, their purposes, and their 
economic functions. 

The first of the two authors recently 
directed the legal work in connection 
with the organization of four major ex- 
changes. He also contributed an article, 
“The Why of Commodity Exchanges,” 
ior the July NATION’S BUSINESS. 

The authors explain the factors com- 
mon to various exchanges. They explain 
‘he workings of the futures contracts 
and the differences between the cash 
and futures markets. Also. they discuss 
‘he need for the futures contract in 
modern distribution, how it should be 
used by dealers, manufacturers, and 
others, its possible evils, and how they 
have been guarded against. 

In the discussion of hedging, it is ex- 
ylained how dealers, manufacturers, 
warehousemen and large producers can 
remove their businesses from the range 
of speculation through hedging and 
place those businesses on sound mer- 
chandising bases. 

+ 


“APARTMENT House Management,’’4 
by Alvin Lovingood, deals with the his- 
tory of apartments, salesmanship, ser- 
vices, rents, duties of the various em- 
ployes, negotiable paper, multiple elec- 
tric refrigeration, and numerous other 
subjects. 
6 


THE UNITED STATES Government 
publishes more information and statis- 
tics regarding the nation’s economic 
progress than any other government 
in the world. Difficulty is experienced 
by many research workers, however, 
In getting the greatest benefit from 
this vast source of information. 
_ To obviate the handicap of trying to 
‘ind unlisted mimeographed reports, 
ranging from those on acetate of lime 
to those on yarn, The Special Libraries 
Association, 11 Nisbet Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has published a descrip- 
tive list of government periodical mim- 
cographed statements.® 

This book should prove of great help 
in collecting and filing reports of tie 
various government agencies. : 


+ 


MR. LIPPINCOTT has written an in- 
teresting and comprehensive book on 





‘partment House Management, by Alvin 
Lovingood. Alger Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1929, 


De <i List of Government Periodical 
‘meographed Statements. Special 


SL maties Association, Providence, 1929. 
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MORSE SILENT CHAINS, driving from motor to 10 ton 
ammonia compressor, at Colgate & Co., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


OU don’t have to start expensive machinery with 
i jerk that takes years of its useful life away, and 
you don’t have to pay a high premium for power trans- 
mission upkeep. Morse Silent Chain Drives serve every 
line of industry, in small installations of one or two 
horsepower, and big ones of five thousand. They cut 
overhead costs, increase production, get the most work 
out of machines, and give a power flow of 98.6% 
efficiency throughout their long and useful lives. 


Big industry approves Morse Silent Chain Drives, and 
outstanding engineers specify them for all sorts of power 
transmission jobs. You can have this money-making 
efficiency in your plant. Just write the Morse Chain 
Company for a complete data file on'power transmission. 
A Morse engineer is waiting to serve you if you need 
him. Just write—there’s no obligation. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


When writing to Morse Cuatn Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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the economics of the world.* His volume 
, : - ss falls into three parts, the first of which 
Doni stale thy wrong. UN pPVEASLON proved of most interest to this reviewer. 
Here is detailed the present status of 
international commerce, the effects of 
human resources and institutions on 
end the growth of trade and industry, and 
the effects of foreign investments on 
the development of resources and world 


Ee nu 1 Nh e : 1 nN 9 raved economic organization. 


Part II contains chapters which pre- 


sent the resources of the various parts 

? . oe d of the world—forests, fields, mines, and 

t ecti nN 4 af S waters. Part III contains chapters on 

the industrial growth of various coun- 

tries. Emphasis is laid on the economic 

conditions of the leading nations but 

much attention is given to the second- 

ary regions which only now are begin- 
ning to be developed. 

It’s a book, we believe, well worth 
the time and trouble of all men engaged 
in foreign trade and of many whose 
trade is only domestic. 









¢ 


DR. DULLES’ book’ has twofold value. 
First, it is a history of the fluctuation 
of the franc. Second, it is an essay on 
monetary theory. 

Most readers will recall the behavior 
of the franc during the War, the lack 





PRESTIGE is too precious to price-tag. of confidence afterwards which culmi- 

You'll never find it on a bargain counter, or nated in the tobogganing process ending 
; ' nee Torti » 

quoted on the curb. But a substantial busi- in 1926, and the legal stabilization at 


a new level in 1929. 
Dr. Dulles tells of the various phases 
of the depreciation, its internal and 


ness such as yours may gain prestige in a 
simple way. Send genuine engraved greet- 


ing cards and use Genuine Engraving for external effects, and symptoms. The ef- 
your letter-heads and business announce- fect of the budget on the franc makes 
ments. Thus you can quickly gain true an interesting chapter. France had had 


deficits continually. The old budget was 
prepared in such a way that the average 
To be assured of Genuine Engraving Frenchman could get not even an ink- 
be sure that the identifying mark shown below is ling of the state of his country’s finan- 
affixed to the engraving you purchase cea—a condition that in the last few 
years has been remedied. 


distinction and respect for your message. 


+ 


MR. STOCKWELL’S book, “Introduc- 
tion to Business Management,” out- 
lines the important activities, functions, 
and offices in business organizations 
and tells how the managers of the vari- 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 











Cruise and live in Comfort t ous departments work. 
WC raleel. Take tamiiy a ew U rren The book gives helpful suggestions 
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toward training to qualify for new op- 


’Economic Resources and Industries of the 





SINGLE CABIN At fe jpg meee Put a useful, convenient | . . le- 
CRUISER rn 7 and distinctive article of World, by Isaac Lippincott. D. App e 
‘ t everyday, personal use in- 29 $5 
to the pocket of each of ton and Company, New York, 192 aaa 
your prospective buyers 


. and when he is in 


the market for your product he will unfailingly think of you! 7The French Franc, 1914-1 928, by Eleanor 

Kelley & Hueber’s handsome leather new r vallet ° ° - 

are just the right things to accomplish this business-gctting Lansing Dulles. The Macmillan Com 

end and sow is the time to do it . . . while the idea isas 

crisp and fresh as the new bills themselves ! 5 pany, New York, 1929. $6.50. 

KELLEY & HUEBER . y 

‘ 8 H ment by 

4054-56 Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Introduction to Business Manage : i. 

Makers of a Comprehensive and Reasonably Priced Li of é rc - 
Leather, Imitation Leather and Metal Novelties ag Herbert G. Stockwell. Harpe 














Novelties Created to Meet Your Specific Needs thers Publishers, New York, 1929. $4. 
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: Competition, with its increasing 
% response to hand-to-mouth buy- 
‘ ing, is forcing the manufacturer 
t into active defense. 


To satisfy the insistent consumer de- 
s mand for quicker shipments and re- 
| duced inventories, establishment of 
branch plants is the logical first step. 


Get the FACTS 
About Louisville 


To the manufacturer whose balance 
sheet reflects the inroads of competi- 

tion, Louisville offers a unique combi- 
nation of economies in both manufac- 
ture and distribution—economies 
proven by savings of from 12 to 20 
per cent. 


w 


SE eel 


In the heart of a region proverbially 
rich in raw materials, Louisville com- 
bines economical accessibility to the 
choice cut of American markets with 
the low-cost-production facilities of the 
South. . . Eight trunk-line railroads 
augmented by the inland waterways 
system just modernized at a cost of 
$125,000,000. . . Intelligent, depend- 


able, American-born labor. 
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This Section 
represents the area withia 
a 500-mile radius of Louis- 
ville. Each state is drawn 
to size consistent with pop- 
ulation (U. S. Census.) 
Hence distortion of circle. 


Within This Area 
are 50,000,000 people—al- 
most half the population 
east of the packien. This 

_ great market can be reached 
trom Louisville, by rail and 
water, more quickly and 
economically than from 
any other city. 


(Population map used through 
courtesy of Karsten Statistical Lab- 
oratory, New Haven, Conn.) 



















To the interested executive, the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation—a non-profit organization—will furnish de- 
tailed data on: Shipping costs, prevailing wage scales, 
power rates, real estate values, tax exemptions, ctc. 


Strict confidence. No obligation. 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
Incorporated 


439 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER O 


AMERICA MARKETS 





When writing to Loutsvitte INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION INCORPORATED please mention Nation’s Business 
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Prevent adjustment delays in 
Parcel Insurance 


the North Am 
Wa 


“‘The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 
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AMERICA.” 








R the cost of a few pennies 

you can assure pasar adjust- 

theft, damage 

or destruction of each Parcel Post 

package you send out. Simply 

enclose a North America coupon 
in each Parcel Post package. 


Any North America Agent can 
explain this inexpensive and de- 
pendable protection, or send the at- 
tached coupon for fullinformation. 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
section of the classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
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portunities. It is, we believe, well worth 
a reading by young executives. 


o 


MR. SHERLOCK discusses, not inter. 
national finance, but the history and 
development of the United States. The 
first part of his book, “The World’: 
Debt to the United States,’ is a synop- 
sis of our history. 

The second part shows the steps 
America has taken in world progress. 
It refutes the oft repeated dogma that 
America is a dollar-chasing, material. 
mad nation. It points out and explains 
the contributions America has made 
toward the advancement of the world. 
Among them are political, industrial. 
religious, architectural, and literary con- 
tributions. 

Of those who read this book, some 
will not like it, but more, we believe. 
will like it. 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-11 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled into 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 
the market. To insert or 
remove sheets takes but 
amoment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 


Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free Book on 
up-to-date Loose- 
Leaf equipment 


6036 STONE STREET 






















ree 


toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP, Et. 1839 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A great help 


Write for it 
today! 











*The World’s Debt to the United States, 
Chelsa C. Sherlock. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, 1929. $3. 





Recent Books Received 


Mergers and the Law, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1929. $3. 


A study of the Sherman Antitrust 
law and industrial mergers. 


Retail Credit Procedure, by Norris A. Bris- 
co. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1929. $5. 


Intended as a guide for credit men 
with gigantic problems or numerous 
small ones. A book of actual experiences 
giving up-to-date methods. 

Industrial Accounting: Control of Indus- 
try Through Costs, by Thomas Henry 
Sanders. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1929. $4. 


Layout Technique in Advertising, by Rich- 
ard Surrey. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. $4. 


A Textbook on Retail Selling, by Helen 
Rich Norton. Revised Edition. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1929. $1.60. 


The Way to More Productive Selling, by 
Charles C. Casey. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1929. $2. 


The Handbook of Corporate Management 
and Procedure, by Earl A. Saliers. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1929. $7.50. 

Bankers’ Balances, by Leonard L. Watkins. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1929. 
$6. 

A Textbook on Law and Business, by W1!- 


liam H. Spencer. The University of C hi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1929. $6. 
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THROUGH THE 





EDITOR'S SPECS 


ALTER BAGEHOT, who 

some 50 years or so ago edited 

The London Economist, once 
wrote that an editor’s chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that those who know 
don’t write, while those who write don’t 
know. Perhaps times have changed or 
again perhaps readers have changed. 

At any rate there come to our desk 
every month a great many letters from 
readers who certainly know what they’re 
writing about and whose opinions we 
are glad to air in this column—even 
though at times they differ widely from 
views expressed by our other contribu- 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor of Chain 
Store Age, for instance, writes us con- 
cerning O. Frederick Rost’s article, 
“The Chain Store Comes of Age,” 
softening his criticism by saying: 


ve have such a high regard for NATION’S 
BUSINESS, we hate to find fault with it, 
either directly or indirectly. 


Then, taking up his editorial lance, 
he jousts with Mr. Rost in the Septem- 
der Chain Store Age in this fashion: 


It would seem to us that the charts and 
‘igures presented by Mr. Rost to prove that 
the chains have reached “ceiling” . . . sug- 
gest Just the opposite. In other words, if he 
were attempting to prove that the chains 
may be expected to expand at even a 
sreater rate than has been witnessed in the 

t what better support would he want 
‘or that prediction than the fact that their 

‘t profits are declining? 

But Mr. Rost is far from the mark not 
my in the faulty conclusion he draws from 
e figures he refers to, but in his interpreta- 
tion of the figures themselves. 
| Judging, for instance, from his statement 
that ‘three chains show an increase of nearly 
) per cent in the number of stores against 
“n increase of but slightly more than ten 
per cent in the sales per store,” he would 
ri to be under the fantastic impression 
iat sales per store should increase in the 


Ve _ as the increase in the number of 
Stores! 


Su 


ee pplementing that strange implication, 
5 


ote i he does make the more intelligent 
dtement that of 13 of the largest grocery 
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Industrial buildings can be 
much more than mechanically 
efficient . 


























. . . the appearance of iis 
building is greatly enhanced 
by the use of GEORGIA MARBLE 


oe 8 ee 


HE introduction of this rugged marble into the exterior 
= your architect or engineer to plan a finer 
looking building, yet the cost of a small quantity of marble 
is negligible. The building shown is the East Point Sub- 


Station of the Georgia Power Co., I. Moscowitz, Architect. 


Georgia Marble is practically impervious to mois- 
ture, therefore it is immune to the attacks of the 


elements. Address inquiry to any of our offices. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 
1200 Keith Bids. 
CLEVELAND 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 














When writing to Tus GrorctA Marais Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA'S FREIGHT EL 
hy 
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EELLE Doors, many thousands of them 
everywhere, level the vertical shaftways to 
clear, straight-a-way roads, that speed the 
flow of interior traffic. In almost every in- 
dustry that turns a wheel, Peelle Doors effi- 
ciently aid the handling of materials and 
plant distribution, from. raw material to fin- 
ished product. They have established a per- 
formance record for over a score of years 
that represents the highest standard of op- 
erating and maintenance economy. Elec- 
trified...opening and closing automatically 
at the touch of a button, they are greater 
industrial servants than ever before. 
@ Consult our engineers or write for catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philedelphia, Atlante, end 30 
other cities - In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 
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fiesir DOORS 


EVATOR TRAFFIC 
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Meet These FIVE MEN 


in Nation’s Business 
for December 


EACH one is an important cog in his own industrial wheel. 
Their opinions are given careful consideration in highest busi- 


ness circles. Each one will talk to you on a timely business 


subject in next month’s issue of Nation’s BusINEss. 


LEW HAHN 


Pres., Hahn Dept. Stores, Inc. Pres., Radio Corp. of America 


JAMES J. DAVIS 


Secretary of Labor 


RALPH BUDD 


Pres., Great Northern Railway 


DWIGHT T. FARNHAM 


Manager, Industrial Dept., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.. Accountants 


GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD 
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chains in the country, seven show a decrease 
in the net profits per sale, and that. of 98 
chain systems in various fields, 21 showed 
a similar falling off. 

But the trouble with these statistics is 
that they cover but a comparatively {ey 
chains, and that another set of Statistics 
might easily be prepared to offset them, . . ; 

For instance, an analysis of the net 
earnings of 49 chains shows that 28 showed 
a better ratio to sales in 1928 than in 1927 
as against only 21 which showed a lower 
ratio. Furthermore, of 21 chains whose net 
profits for the first six months of this year 
have been published, 14 show a better ratio 
of earnings to sales than they did in the 
corresponding period of 1928, and the aggre- 
gate net earnings of the entire group bears 
a higher ratio to their aggregate sales than 
it showed in the same period last year... , 

If those who view chain-store growth 
with alarm can get any comfort out of Mr, 
Rost’s contribution, far be it from us to 
deprive them of it, although it would seem 
to us the comfort the ostrich gets by burying 
his head in the sand is at least as profitable, 


¢ 


R. HILL CARRUTH (may his tribe 
increase!), manager of the Memphis 
branch of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, on the other hand, 
tosses us this pleasant tribute: 


I get more real pleasure and benefit from 
reading NATION’S BUSINESS than any other 
journal that reaches my desk. I think you 
are always on. the right track and it is 
seldom that I have any thoughts of criti- 
cism of the articles. When such thoughts 
occur, by the time I have finished reading 
practically all of the articles and especially 
your editorials and ‘“‘As the Business World 
Wags,” I am so filled with the fine thoughts 
contained therein that the criticisms are 
erased from my mind. 

I congratulate you and your staff upon 
the fine constructive work you are per- 
forming. 

+ 


AND HERE is a human letter, the 
kind that rather warms even an edi- 
torial heart. It comes from the Rev. 
G. W. Critchlow, Meadville, Pa., and 
concerns William Boyd Craig’s article, 
“Thomas Critchlow, Storekeeper,” in 
the August issue, or rather the subject 
of that article, who, we take it, is a 
relative of our correspondent. The Rev- 
erend Critchlow writes: 


There is one feature of encouragement 
(referring to the article) for Tom. Years ago, 
while Tom was in college, his father was 
fatally injured while saving two children 
in a runaway. Tom was called home to 
assist in the conduct of the store. He was 
saddened by the fact that his aim in life was 
marred. Your publicity of the fact that he 
has become successful brings a certain cheer 
to his heart. This is something that he had 
never dreamed of in his busy career. 
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‘Get this note to the Editor 
...maybe he can help us™ 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
indulge in no maudlin sentiment 
about the criminal. They neither 
glorify his deeds, nor awaken mis- 
placed sympathy for him, through 
sensational journalism. 

But they also believe that the State’s 
concern with a criminal extends far 
beyond conviction. That the criminal 
is entitled to fair prison treatment, 
just as he is entitled to a fair trial. 
And that over-crowding, graft, and 
cruelty are too barbarous to remain 
within the code of any civilized State. 


% ma 2 


HOWARD 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS:-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS .... 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NEWSPAPERS 


NAL ADVERTISING DerT., Stuart S. Schuyler, DIRECTOR, 280 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILA 
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So when the editor of a Southern 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper be- 
gan to hear, mainly through smug- 
gled letters, of particularly bad con- 
ditions in the State prison .. . his 
paper urged an investigation. It was 
made. But it resulted in a complete 
whitewash for the warden and the 
prison board! Again the Scripps- 
Howard paper took up the cause. An- 
other investigation was made. An- 
other report was published. Finally, 
under pressure of public opinion, the 
Board of Welfare took decisive action. 
And the Governor secured the ap- 





ALBUQUERQUE... 
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proval of the State Legislature for a 
new and modern penitentiary costing 
three million dollars. 


Several SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are still urging reforms in the 
system that produced three deadly 
prison riots in one month last sum- 
mer. And many other SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are helping to 
prevent prison abuses .. . to protect 
people from the danger of wholesale 
escapes . . . to keep the conscience of 
the good citizen clear, and his pride 
in his State unhurt by medieval penal 
methods. 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO .. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON .. . - Press KNOXVILLE News Sentinel 
CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON... . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO ..... Post 
BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Press 


New Mexico State Tribune 


DELPHIA BUFFALO, DALLAS 
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qs is the eighteenth of q 


series of editorials written by 
leading advertising men on the 
general subject of «Advertising» 


* 


Sales Control 
Now Follows 
Advertising 


N OLD school of manufacturers 

was sincere in its frequent ex- 

pression of the belief that “a 

satisfied customer is the best 
advertising.” Thinking in terms of pro- 
duction rather than distribution, these 
manufacturers believed that they had 
only to produce an article of unusual 
merit and sales must necessarily follow. 
They quoted—and believed in—the 
“mouse trap and beaten path” theory. 

The manufacturer of today realizes 
that, if he is to do a volume business in 
the face of the complexities of modern 
social and economic conditions, he must 
have more than a good product. His po- 
tential customers must know, through 
advertising, that his product is good. 

But unfortunately, the best planned 
advertising campaign may fail if the 
manufacturer’s product does not secure 
proper treatment at the hands of the 
retail salesman, who stands as the man- 
ufacturer’s representative to the con- 
sumer. 

Recognition of this has raised Fac- 
tory Sales Control to an importance 
second only to the subject of advertis- 
ing itself. The methods have ranged all 
the way from simple educational ac- 
tivities to the operation, under inten- 
sive direct selling plans, of a retail sales 
force in the direct employ of the manu- 
facturer. Whatever the method, each 
venture has had as its objective the 
intelligent and aggressive taking of the 

“mousetrap” to the customer. 

Business is concentrating in the hands 
of those manufacturers who are organ- 
ized to exert control over the selling 
effort at the point of contact with the 
final customer. 

CHARLES W. BROOKE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


N 
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Now Goodyear 


7 announces Balloon Tires 


or TRUCKS 


An outstanding development — 
to match the superb progress of 
truck performance 






























On Your New Trucks, 
Specify Goodyears 


HESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons meet the new 
challenge of speed, smooth operation and long dis- 
tance performance of present day trucks. 

Goodyear has made them cool-running. The heat nor- 
mally generated by high speed is diffused over a greater 
surface—with results which demonstrate themselves in 
lower tire bills. 

They operate at 50 to 55 pounds lower pressure—their 
new and greater cushion reduces destructive jars and 
vibrations, lengthening the life of engines and trucks. 

Equipped with these tires, fast trucks enjoy the un- 
fettered performance of the motor coach. They can cover 
more miles per hour or day. They will safely maintain 
speed on curves, hills and rough roads which would 
be impossible under old conditions. These new truck 
balloons mean increased traction in sand, mud and snow. 

Under brutal operating conditions, on the Goodyear 
Test Fleet, largest in the world, they have brilliantly 
proved their stamina. 

Consult a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 
concerning the benefits which this newest Goodyear can 
bring to your trucks. 


More Tons Are Hauled on 
Goodyear Tires Than on 


Any Other Kind 









Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


When buying Goovyear Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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[ his Month P&H is 
ryears old. : 
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ABOVE: One of the first P & H Cranes. A 
40-ton Locomotive-lifting Crane installed in the 
Union Pacific Shops at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


AT LEFT: A 250-ton Locomotive-lifting Crane 
installed in 1929 at the Cleburne Shops of the 
Santa Fe Ry. at Cleburne, Texas. 


HE experience gained in 45 years of continu- vester, Baldwin Locomotive, Bethlehem Steel, 
ous manufacture is something money cannot General Motors, Ford, American Car & Foundry, 
buy. Steadily, under the painstaking direction of | Allis-Chalmers, Southern Pacific, Chicago & 


the same man who is still president of the com- | Northwestern R. R.—have continued their pur- 
pany—the business has grown—the fund of chases of P & H Cranes over so long a period. 
valuable information increased, ideas on crane To provide industry with low cost, long life 


design developed—and work- 
manship evolved into crane- 
craftsmanship. 


crane service . . . the rugged- 
nessto withstand the overloads 
that are encountered, P & H 







P@H Gasoline Crawler Crane 


. goes anywhere. Not confined ized the econom 
With complete manufacture ee has recognized t y 
under one control—responsi- Crane, Magnet, Clamshell, of quality of design and con- 
bility is undivided. P & H and W rite for Bulletin. struction...In “The Story of 


the entire P & H plant are be- 
hind the trouble-free crane 
service you get when you in- 
stall another P & H Traveling 
Crane. 


P&H Crane Construction” 
these features are well illus- 
trated and described. 


Acopy of this booklet will be 
mailed promptly on request. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
CORPORATION 


Established in 1884 5: 
3830 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices and Agents in Ali Principal Cities 


That is why there are more 
P & H Cranes in service than 
any other make—why such in- 
dustrial leaders as American 
Brass, International Har- 
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When writing to Harniscurecer Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





